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LEGISLATION PERTAINING TO RECOMMENDATIONS MADE 
BY THE COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION OF THE 
EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 





TUESDAY, JUNE 3, 1952 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES 
IN THE ExecuTIvE DEPARTMENTS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:20 a. m., m room 1310, 
New House Office Building, Hon. William L. Dawson, chairman, 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Dawson, Hardy, Karsten, Burnside, 
Bolling, Lantaff, Harden, Brownson, and Church. 

Also present: Christine Ray Davis, chief clerk; Annabell Zue, 
minority clerk; Thomas A. Kennedy, general counsel; and William 
A. Young, staff director. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will kindly come to order. 

The purpose of these hearings will be to hear the testimony of 
witnesses who desire to testify upon the remaining recommendations 
of the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government, commonly called the Hoover Commission. 

There are before us about 10 bills to be considered. 

To my mind, the appointment of the Hoover Commission marked 
a forward step in reorganizing the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment. The work of the Hoover Commission will live in the memory 
of the American citizen as long as the history of legislative effort is 
kept, because of the fine work it did, the intensive study, the time 
spent, and the recommendations made. 

The vast majority of the recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission have now become the law of the land. 

There remain some very important recommendations not yet 
acted upon, and it is the purpose of this committee to hear testimony 
upon those bills involving the recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission now pending before us. 

We had invited Mr. Hoover to be present, but he could not come in 
person, as indicated by a telegram received by your chairman, which 
is as follows: 

New York, N. Y., May 29, 1952. 
Hon. Wituram L. Dawson, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. ConGressMan: I regret I will not be able to appear in person before 
the committee for the hearing on the bills pending as to the reorganization of the 
executive departments. 

I am, however, trying to prepare for the committee a memorandum upon the 
bill. The time is very short and, in fact, it might be more useful after the hearings 


are over. 
HERBERT HOOVER. 


1 
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However, Mr. Hoover did prepare a statement. I am not going 
to just introduce this statement into the record, because of the per- 
sonal respect I have for the person who wrote it and because of the 
sentiments involved in the message. I think that we can best open 
these hearings by reading the message to the committee from Mr 
Hoover, and I am going to ask Mr. Kennedy, the general counsel 
for the committee, to read this letter. 

Mr. Kennepy. It is addressed to the Honorable William L. Dawson, 
chairman, Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
1501 House Office Building, Washington, D. C., and is dated June 2, 
1952, The Waldorf-Astoria Towers, New York, N. Y., and reads as 
as follows: 


My Dear Mr. ConcressMAN: I am most appreciative of your committee's cour- 
teous invitation for me to appear before it in connection with the 10 different 
reorganization proposals set forth in the bills on which hearings are now being 
held before you. I regret that previous commitments make it impossible for 
me to be present. I have instead prepared a few comments which I hope may be 
of assistance to you. 

Your committee and the Congress 6 years ago created the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch and 3 vears ago the Commission made its 
recommendations. Many of them have been enacted. This 6 years’ labor repre- 
sents great progress in these problems. 

There are before vou some 29 separate legislative measures, representing parts 
of the Commission’s recommendations. 

You will, as in all the enactments vou have already made, be confronted with 
opposition. They will have the familiar form ‘‘reorganize everybody but me’ 
or “don’t touch that agency, it’s sacred.’ 

I note below my comments on these bills in groups related to the same purpose 

(1) General management of the executive branch, H. R. 8674, H. R. 3304.—The 
most important part of this bill is title I, part I, which states the organizational 
responsibilities of the President in executing the laws under article IT of the Con- 
stitution. The President is the only official of the executive branch to whom 
specific Executive authorities are given in the Constitution. Were title I, part I, 
to be enacted, his authority over the executive branch of the Government, except 
in quasi-judicial matters, would be established as the Constitution intended, and 
would follow the Commission’s Report on General Management of the Executive 
Branch. 

Title I, part II, provides for a realinement of the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent. This part follows the recommendations of the Commission, but I would 
suggest that the authority be made permissive rather than mandatory as it is 
in the present draft 

Title I, part III, provides for a Federal Director of Personnel. Since the 
Civil Service Chairman is already fulfilling this function de facto, under Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 5 of 1949, I suggest that this part be deleted. 

Title I, part IV, would abolish the Council of Economie Advisers and would 
substitute in its place an Economie Adviser. That was recommended by the 
Commission, since at that time the annual budget was about $40 billion, and 
it is now near $90 billion. With this economic expansion of Federal activities 
and the economic effects, I do not believe this action is desirable at the pres 
ent time. 

Title I, part V, provides for the creation of a Presidential Staff Secretary. | 
commend this part to you for favorable action. 

Titles II and III, Executive Agency Management, would effect other beneficial! 
recommendations of the Commission. 

(2) Transfer of civil functions of Army Corps of Engineers to the Department 
of the Interior, H. R. 6243.—This bill conforms with the reeommendations of the 
Commission. Effectuation of this reform is 25 vears overdue. With the enor- 
mously expanded demands upon the Army Engineers by our increased Military 
Establishment, this would seem even more urgent. 
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(3) Regulatory commissions, H. R. 3678, H. R. 3307.—The important phases of 
this bill are those which provide for centering of purely paper work and office 
organization in the Chairmen of those four Commissions which have not already 
been reorganized by Presidential reorganization plans. Such a change would 
expedite the work of these Commissions. The bill also would extend the principle 
of bipartisanship to the National Labor Relations Board and to the Federal 
Reserve Board. I support that proposal. 

(4) 2 Perce Sate relations, H. R. 3683, H. R. 3303.—The Commission 
made certain recommendations to the Congress in this field. However, a major- 
ity of the Commission felt that a real solution of the problems, involved in the 
relationship of the Federal Government to the State, were not within its term of 
reference. Henee, a further congressional study was proposed. Such a study, 
successfully implemented, could solve many problems which have been plaguing 
us since the beginning of our Republic. 

(5) To establish a Department of Social Security and Education—H. R. 3689, 
H. R. 3306.—The recommendations of the Commission provided for certain 
fundamental changes in the Federal Security Agency without which I do not 
recommend any change in its name or status. 

(6) Overseas administration, H. R. 3697, H. R. 3406, H. R. 5879.—A fair and 
unbiased study of the method of administration of these vast expenditures beyond 
the continental limits of the United States is long overdue. 

(7) General Services, H. R. 3676, H. R. 3314.—The Commission recommended 
that minor Federal agencies in the District of Columbia and some floating fune- 
tions of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be coordinated through 
the General Services Administration in order to relieve the President of responsi- 
bilities he may have for personal supervision. I commend this to you for favorable 
action. 

(8) Medical services.—I would suggest that this committee defer action on this 
matter until the Senate, which has held extensive hearings and has drafted a 
substitute measure, take action on it first. The Senate committee has indicated 
that such action can be expected within the next 10 davs. It should be possible 
to put this substitute measure on the statute books before Congress adjourns in 
July. 

(9) To reestablish the Commission on Organization, 13 bills —While many 
Commission recommendations have been adopted during the past 3 vears, there 
are important reorganizations of the Post Office, Treasury, Interior, Agriculture 
Departments, the Veterans’ Administration and the Federal Security Agency 
which are not fully dealt with in the 29 bills before your committee. We must 
also recognize the enormous increase in Federal activity since the Commission’s 
recommendations. I suggest, therefore, that these proposals to reestablish the 
Commission go over to the next Congress. It would be desirable that they should 
appoint a new Commission to examine these uncompleted tasks and to make 
recommendations upon them. Moreover, the increase in the Federal Budget from 
about $40 billion annually to about $90 billion creates new problems of organi- 
zation which should be studied. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT HOOVER. 


The CHarrMan. We will insert in the record at this point a list 
of the bills to be considered during this hearing. 
(The list referred to follows: ) 
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Legislation pertaining to recommendations made by the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government 


Bill No. Author or action Tith 
H. R. 3674 | Mr. Dawson To establish principles and policies to govern generally th 
H. R. 3304 | Mr. Hoffman management of the executive branch of the Government 
accordance with recommendations of the Commission o 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government 
H. R, 3676 | Mr. Dawson To place in the Administrator of General Services resnonsibility 
H. R. 3314 | Mr. Hoffman for coordination of certain miscellaneous activities in tt 


District of Columbia in accordance with the recommenda 


tions of the Commission on Organization of the Executiv: 
Branch of the Government 





H. R. 3678 | Mr. Dawsor Making certain changes in laws applicable to regulatory 
H. R, 3307 | Mr. Hoffman cies of the Government so as to effectuate the recommenda 
8. 1139 | Referred to committee Apr tions regarding regulatory agencies made by the Commissior 
10, 1952 on Organization of the Exeevtive Branch of the Government 
H. R. 3683 | Mr. Dawson To establish a temporary National Commission on Inte 
H. R. 3303 | Mr. Hoffman governmental Relations Also similar to H. R. 13 ar 
H. R. 5251 Mr. Ostertag H. R. 391.) (Senate requested return of S. 1146 July 24, 1951 
8. 1146 | Referred to committee July eturned to Senate July 25, 1951 
24, 1951 
H. R. 3689 | Mr. Dawson ites To established a Department of Social Security and Education 
H. R. 3306 | Mr. Hoffmar in accordance with the recommendations of the Commissior 
| on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government 
H. R. 3697 | Mr. Dawson To create a commission to make a study of the administratior 
H. R. 3406 | Mrs. Church of overseas activities of the Government, and to make recon 
H. R. 5879 Mr Kennedy - mendations to Congress with respect thereto (S. 1166 wa 


referred to Committee July 24, 1951; Senate requested return 
July 24, 1951; returned to Senate July 25, 1951 

H. R. 6243 | Mr. Karster To provide for certain reorganization in the executive branch of 
the Government in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government 

H. R. 2879 | Mr. Keating To reestablish the Commission on Organization of the Execu- 

H. R. 2880 | Mr. Boggs of Delaware tive Branch of the Government 

H. R. 2881 | Mr. Byrnes 

H. R. 2882 | Mr. Cotton 

H. R. 2883 | Mr. Davis of Wisconsin 

H. R. 2884 | Mr. Ford 

H. R. 2885 | Mr. Jackson of California 

H. R. 2886 | Mr. Lovre 

H. R. 2887 | Mr. Norblad 

H. R. 2888 | Mr. Potter 

H. R. 2927 | Mr. Davis of Wisconsin 

H. R. 2980 | Mr. Goodwin 

H. R. 2998 | Mr. Bramblett 


r 





The Committee is awaiting Senate action on a bill to streamline Federal medical services before pro ling 
in that area 


Note.—This group of legislation represents the recommendations requiring committee actio 


The CHatrmMan. We have with us this morning Mr. Charles B. 
Coates, acting chairman of the Citizens Committee for the Hoove: 
Report. This committee has been of inestimable value in promoting 
the recommendations of the Hoover Commission in the Congress and, 
also, in arousing public sentiment throughout this Nation for it 
They have cooperrted with us in every way in handling the various 
bills and the reorganization plans as presented before us from tim 
to time. 

And at this time I am calling upon Mr. Charles B. Coates. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES B. COATES, ACTING CHAIRMAN, 
CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR THE HOOVER REPORT 


Mr. Coatrs. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | 
thank vou for the privilege of appearing. 

I am Charles B. Coates, acting chairman of the Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report. We are most appreciative of the courteous 
invitation to appear before your committee. It is my privilege and 
pleasure to express the great satisfaction of our membership with your 
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committee’s splendid record on reorganization matters. Now this is 
being capped off by your decision to hold omnibus hearings on the 
29 bills now before you. With very minor exceptions which subse- 
quent witnesses will note, these measures are entirely consistent with 
recommendations made by the Hoover Commission. That your 
committee is insisting upon open considertion of these significant 
reorganization proposals will be most reassuring to American citizens 
everywhere. It is an action of highest statesmanship. 

In preparing for this opportunity, we have kept several important 
points in mind. 

First, we have sought, where possible, to have members of the 
Hoover Commission make for you their own observations about these 
measures. These gentlemen are far better qualified than we are to 
explain the Commission’s pertinent recommendations. 

Second, we have sought to provide witnesses who are broadly 
representative—experiencewise, politically, geographically, and other- 
wise. 

Third, we have sought to make available to your committee other 
specialists who have maintamed a continuing, full-time mterest in 
legislation to carry out proposals of the Hoover Commission. 

We are hopeful of providing witnesses today and tomorrow who will 
make both general and specific observations about the bills under con- 
sideration. Unless transportation difficulties intervene, these persons 
will include: The Honorable Clarence J. Brown, the Honorable James 
H. Rowe, Jr., Dr. Arthur 8. Flemming, and Dr. James K. Pollock—all 
members of the Hoover Commission; former Governor Leslie Miller of 
Wyoming, a task force leader for the Commission; Mr. George 
Watkins, secretary of the University of Chicago; Mr. Alvah Adam of 
Philadelphia, Pa., representing the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce; and Mr. Robert L. L. McCormick, director of research 
in our Washington office. For the most part the witnesses will cover 
specific matters. No doubt you have received the tentative list of 
witnesses showing the order of their appearance. 

I would like to say that we appreciate particularly the observations 
you made on the lasting significance and import of the Hoover Com- 
mission. 

For our part, we hope that the drive for adoption of the Com- 
mission’s recommendations has helped to bring citizens everywhere 
closer to their Congress as an instrument for the expression of the 
impulse to good government. 

We feel that you and your committee, Mr. Chairman, have carried 
forward in the spirit of the Hoover Commission itself and that the 
Hoover report is a monument to the Congress as a whole and to the 
bipartisan determination of the Congress to improve the structure, 
the organization, and the efficiency of the executive branch. 

I think it is quite fitting, therefore, that we should call first of all 
upon one of our own colleagues, for I know that you are proud of 
the part that he played in originating and creating the Hoover report, 
as we are proud of the help that he has consistently given to its 
enactment ever since. And I am, therefore, very glad to introduce 
the Honorable Clarence J. Brown of Ohio, as our fitst witness. 

The CHatrmMan. Before Mr. Brown takes the seat as a witness, I 
want to talk about him a little. We all are very, very proud of our 
colleague. We are proud of him in connection with this hearing, as 
the author of the legislation that created the Hoover Commission. 
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He was one of the two Members from the House elected to serve 
on that Commission. 

I do not believe that on that entire Commission there was a person 
who dedicated himself more to the objectives of that Commission 
and who has since attempted within his power to make them into law 
more than has the gentleman who is now becoming a witness. He is 
one of the most active Members of the C ongress. We hear his voice 
not only in the Congress, but upon the television from time to time 
instructing the people of the Nation upon questions and problems of 
government. 

We are honored, indeed, to have you as a witness, sir. 

And last, but not least, he is a former distinguished member of this 
committee. We still think of him as such. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 


Mr. Brown. I appreciate very much your gracious comment and 
the gracious comment made by Mr. Coates. 

For the record I might state that my name is Clarence J. Brown 
and | am a Member of the House of Representatives, from the State 
of Ohio. 

Mr. Chairman, I greatly appreciate the courteous invitation of your 
committee to appear in connection with these 29 measures, which are 
now pending in Congress. Ever since I introduced H. R. 164, in the 
early days of the Eightieth Congress, your committee bas accumulated 
an enviable record of accomplishment. That bill, the Brown bill, 
was referred by the speaker to our committee which reported it 
unanimously and that bill led to establishment of the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government. Later, as 
the Chair was kind enough to mention, I had the honor of being 
named as one of the two members of that Commission from the 
House of Representatives. At our first meeting in September 1947, 
former President Hoover was nominated by me as Chairman. From 
him the Commission eventually took its name. Thus, the history of 
this stupendous effort at streamlining goes back almost 6 years. 
During this entire period, your committee has played a vital part in 
welding modern machinery for our Government. 

The results from these years of work have been extremely gratifying 
to those of us who have had the pleasure of fostering the reforms 
The Congress has now approved almost 80 bills and reorganization 
plans, an unprecedented record. These place on the books approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the recommendations of the Commission. They 
affect virtually every agency of the Federal Government, right down 
to the humblest employee 

On the prospective bills before you, my sentiments in general are 
those set forth in the letter from former President Hoover to your 
chairman, which was just read. While the burden of other legislative 
work has been such that I have not been in a position to refresh my 
memory on every detail involved in these 29 bills, I know that, in 
general, they follow recommendations on which the Commission 
labored unsparingly over many, many months. I, therefore, com- 
mend these bills to you for your serious consideration and action. 
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However, as I have often pointed out to the Congress, the recom- 

mendations of the Commission must never be considered as sacred or 
sacrosanct. They should be considered only as guideposts for better 
government, not as arbitrary rulings. If your committee, with its 
wide experience, should feel that other language or action other than 
legislation before you would offer better answers, I recommend that 
you follow your own judgment. 
* Congress is confronted here with a magnificent opportunity to 
button up this reorganization job once and for all. Favorable action 
by your committee can top off the magnificent record of accomplish- 
ment that the Congress has already made on reorganization. 

As the author of the original bill, your courtesy, your deep under- 
standing of these matters, and your desire for action have been most 
gratifying. This is probably the last time I shall meet with you on 
the Commission’s many proposals. I hope that you will approve as 
many as youcan. We have worked on this matter for many years. 
hope that in a few short weeks this tremendous and significant task 
can be completed. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Bop.tine. Mr. Brown, you may perhaps know that I come from 
an area that has been very much affected by floods. And one of these 
recommendations that I have given a lot of thought to is the question 
of transferring the civil functions of the Engineers to the Department 
of the Interior. 

Would you mind commenting on that particularly, what your own 
view of that is? 

Mr. Brown. That has been one of the most controversial issues 
that we have had come, first before the Commission, and then from 
the Commission. 

I have the very strong feeling we should endeavor in some form or 
other to consolidate or to coordinate the efforts being made in connec- 
tion with flood control, reclamation, and irrigation. 

Our Commission found through its studies that quite often different 
divisions or agencies of the Government were working at cross pur- 
poses on almost the same problem; that, perhaps, the Army engineers 
were working on a plan to control floods by dams in one area, when 
at the very same time the Bureau of Reclamation in the Department 
of the Interior was attempting to do something about irrigation and 
the reclamation of land up above which would also involve the con- 
struction of dams. 

It seems that somehow or other we should be able to find a common 
ground upon which so as to meet to eliminate the controversies which 
have existed in the past and at the same time, | believe, save a great 
deal of money and give the people more effective and more efficient 
handling of that great problem. 

It is a serious problem, I realize. 

Mr. Karsten. The Commission was divided on that. 

Mr. Brown. Yes; it was divided. And I would like to point out, 
if I may, that the recommendations of the Commission reflect only 
the majority opinion in most instances. 

The members, when they had very strong feelings on some particular 
matter would, perhaps, write a dissent or a contrary opinion to that 
of the majority. Quite often we would attempt to compromise our 
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Views so as to set up a sort of guidepost, as it were, as to the general 
thinking on the whole problem involved. 

I would like to say one other thing if I may, Mr. Chairman, for the 
record in connection with the work of the Commission. 

Never at any time did the Commission ever divide along partisan 
lines. There were six members of each party appointed to the Com- 
mission. Never once was there a division along the party line on any 
of these questions that came up. 

The Commission was also divided evenly, 6 and 6, between those 
in Government service and those from private life. 

Rather significantly, never once did the Commission divide between 
those from civilian life, on the one side, and those from public life, on 
the other side. 

i have never known or worked with a group of men in all of my 
rather long experience in public life who endeavored to be fairer and to 
put the needs of their country above their own personal opinions, than 
the members of this Commission. 

And, also, I would like to say the same thing about the more than 
300 great Americans who were more or less drafted to serve on the 
task forces established by the Commission to give attention and study 
to the problems which were assigned to them. 

We had available to us as a Commission these services of men that 
money could not hire, the greatest industrial leaders, the greatest 
educators, the greatest business men, the greatest lawyers in the 
country. And practically every one of those individuals refused to 
accept compensation of any kind, Mr. Chairman, for their services. 
Many of them did not even put in expense accounts. The few that 
did were, may I add, those from the colleges and the universities 
whose financial situations were such they simply could not afford to 
sacrifice both their time and the money required to meet their expenses. 

| think it is a great tribute to America generally that we have had 
men of both parties and from all walks of life who could work in such 
unanimity for the benefit of the Nation. I am very proud of our 
Commission and the task forces assigned to it and of all of its personnel. 

Mr. Brownson. I want to thank our distinguished colleague for 
his statement and compliment him on the great work which has been 
of such outstanding importance to the American people. 

[ also want to compliment you, Mr. Chairman, in giving us this 
opportunity for Congress to do its job in this reorganization. 

Frankly, during the past year and a half I have been a little alarmed 
that all of the reorganization was going to take place at the behest of 
the executive departments, scandal by scandal. This presents legis- 
lation in reverse, of course, when it hits the floor of the House and 
we have only veto powers. 

I am delighted that these plans are coming up through the House, 
so that the House can work its will in the form of amendments on the 
floor of the House. We can develop a much more workable solution 
by using the normal congressional procedure which we are embarking 
on today. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. I would like to add my word of tribute to the gentle- 
man from Ohio for his magnificent leadership on the floor of Congress 
in introducing the original bill, and for the constant care he has given 
to the carrying out of the provisions. 
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Also, I would like to add a word of tribute to the Hoover Commis- 
sion and express my gratitude that we are, perhaps it would be unkind 
to say, at long last meeting to consider the bills. It happens that 
when I came to Congress a year ago last January I asked to be 
appointed to this committee because I felt we were going to be im- 
mediately busy during this session with the development of the 
Hoover Commission bills in which I have such strong interest. 

Since Mr. Brown is here, I wonder if I might go out of the immediate 
discussion for just a minute to ask him to trace for me the situation 
which led to the difficulty that I have felt in dealing with the bills 
which come down from the executive branch of the Government. 

We have had even in my tenure on the committee two or three 
plans which have been presented by the President, which certainly 
could have been improved before final action was taken if we had had 
some means of making even perfecting amendments, or if we could 
have considered in some way the inclusion of amendments, not from 
a better vantage ground but from the background of legislative experi- 
ence which the committee has. 

We have been told that the thought was that the plan should 
not be changed because the Executive should have the power to 
send down its own completed plan. 

[ wonder if you could comment on the background of making 
that provision. 

Mr. Brown. Mrs. Church and members of the committee, first 
may I say it has been my thought, and I believe the thought of the 
(Commission, that there were three methods by which the recommen- 
dations of the committee could be made effective and would have to 
be made effective. In other words, we would have to use all three 
methods according to the situation. 

One would be by legislation enacted by the Congress which will only 
cover certain situations and certain recommendations. 

Another would be by the reorganization-plan method which was 
adopted and provided for in the Reorganization Act of 1949 whereby 
the President would submit to the Congress reorganization plans for 
the Congress to either reject or permit to become effective at the end 
of the period. 

The third method was by Executive order or administrative order. 

There are a great many recommendations made by the Hoover 
Commission as to the best method to get greater economy and effi- 
ciency in the Government which were taken care of by the issuing of 
an administrative order to change the practice, for instance, within an 
agency or division, 

Then the President was given reorganization power as I mentioned 
a moment ago, and that would take care of about 40 percent of the 
cases, but in about 35 or 40 percent of the cases or recommendations 
it would be necessary to have Congress enact legislation because a law 
provided something that had to be changed. And I know that legis- 
lating is a slow process. 

When the Reorganization Act came before Congress it did not 
provide for the reorganization plans of the President to be amended. 
In other words, we were to consider the President’s idea of how to 
reorganize and not our own. If we wanted to reorganize that particu- 
lar agency, we had the right to do so by law in most instances. For 
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instance, we could have ordered by law or provided by law for some 
of the things to be done; that is, through the passage of legislative 
bills, that the President either has done fully or partially by a re- 
organization plan. 

The President has his views, I presume, on the suggestions and 
recommendations of the Commission, just as the Commission has 
had its views and you, as a committee of the Congress, may have. 

The field of disagreement between the Executive, the Legislative, 
the Commission and, perhaps, some of the agencies of Government, 
has not been as broad or as long as | was afraid it might be. 

The President submitted some reorganization plans with which ] 
disagreed. He has taken at times—and perhaps that is only a 
natural reaction—that part of the Commission’s recommendation 
he believed would be the most beneficial to him and has dropped some 
other part of the recommendation or failed to include it in his re- 
organization plan. 

The ‘ongress had the responsibility of deciding whether a plan wei t 
far enough to meet the desires of, not the Commission or not the 
Congress, but the American people for reorganization, or whether it 
did not, and should be rejected. 

We did reject some reorganization plans, as you will remember 
We: approved or permitted many others to become law by not disap- 
proving them. 

Then on some of the reorganization plans we differed among 
ourselves as Members of Congress whether the plan should be per- 
mitted to go into effect or should be rejected. 

And we did provide that either House—under the Reorgaaziza- 
tion Act of 1949—by a majority vote of the full membership could 
reject a plan. 

As some of you will recall—I do not think you were here at the time, 
Mrs. Church—there was very strong and somewhat prolonged debate 
upon the question as to whether both Houses should have to vote a 
rejection or only one. And I took the position which the Congress 
maintained by majority vote; that, inasmuch as the Congress was 
reversing the constitutional process and instead of requiring, as we do 
for legislation, that both Houses approve—in other words, we cannot 
pass one law and have it become effective unless both Houses approve 

inasmuch as we were reversing that, we should put ourselves m the 
same position on reorganization plans as on legislation. If one House 
would not go along, that was enough, instead of saying both Houses 
had to reject. In other words, if both Houses have no objection to a 
plan, that is fine, just like if both Houses approve a bill, that is fine; 
but, if either House feels that a reorganization plan should be rejected 
and so votes, then the reorganization plan does not become effective. 

I think in that way we do protect and safeguard, at least to a great 
extent, the constitutional form of government that we have that 
provides that the legislative branch must approve these things bv 
both Houses. 

The CHatrMan. Are you prepared to make a statement at this 
time as a matter of opinion on whether or not you would be in favor 
of an extension of the present law having to do with the reorganization 
plan? 

Mr. Brown. It is my opinion, if I remember correctly, we made 
that for 5 years, did we not? And that takes us to 1954. Am i 
correct on that, Counsel? 
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The CuarrMan. It is April of 1953. 

Mr. Brown. That is 4 vears. 

The Caarrman. The new President will not have any legislation 
unless the new Congress passes it. 

Mr. Brown. No; I would not recommend that the Reorganization 
Act be extended or the authority for reorganization be exteaded and 
made a permanent part of the law. 

If for any reason the work of reorganization has not been completed, 
and the next Congress decides that for a short period of time, in order 
to get any reorganization plans in, it should, that would be another 
situation entirely. But, certainly, | would not want to see it as a 
permaient part of our laws. 

The CHArrMan. You would suggest that we leave it to the new 
Congress to determine; would vou? 

Mr. Brown. I would, because it does not expire until April of 1953, 
early in the session. 

I still think it depends a great deal on what this committee and 
this Congress may do. If they do complete the work of reorganization 
fairly well, w hy, there is no particular reason why it should be. 

I think the President can send a great many reorganization plans 
to the Hill. 

The Cuarrman. You believe that the present law has worked 
beneficially? 

Mr. Brown. I think it was a method that had to be used, because 
there was no other way to accomplish the purposes. We had to have 
the reorganization plan set up and we had to have, of course, the other 
two processes, or we could not have accomplished the full purpose. 

Mr. Karsten. I would like to compliment our distinguished 
colleague on the work of his Commission and his personal efforts in 
streamlining the Government. He has made a great contribution, and 
I know that the people of America are very much in your debt, sir. 

1 do have one question that I would liketodevelop. Itis Mr. Bolling’s 
question on the Army Corps of Engineers. 

Can you tell me whether or not the majority report favored the 
transfer of the functions of the Corps of Engineers? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, if I remember correctly, the majority report did. 

Mr. Karsten. You were with the majority; were vou not? 

Mr. Brown. | think I voted with the majority at that time. 
Many of us had reservations, by the way, on that particular issue; 
I mean, as | said a moment ago, one of the most troublesome problems 
we had. 

Mr. Karsten. It is one of the most controversial. 

Mr. Brown. Really, the thing we decided more or less was some 
sort of consolidation. 

Mr. Karsten. Your report graphically illustrated the need for the 
consolidation. I think it was an excellent job. 

I was also very much impressed as you said that Congress has 
approved almost 80 bills in the reorganization plans. And _ these 
place on the books approximately 60 percent of the recommendations 
of the Commission. | think that is a very fair average. 

| wondered if you had any idea how much money was saved. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, somewhere between 2 and 2% billion dollars a year 
in Operation. 

Mr. Karsten. You have actually accomplished that saving? 
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Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Karsten. There is one final question. 

Mr. Brown. May I interrupt for just a moment to point out 
that all of the recommendations of the Commission were not for 
the purpose of economy alone. Many of them were made for the 
purpose of getting a more efficient form of government, better control 
of Government. 

Mr. Karsten. To bring about efficiency you very often bring 
about economy as an indirect result of efficiency ; do you not? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Karsten. There is one other question that 1 would like to ask, 
Perhaps I should not ask it. 

How many of these 80 reorganization plans were motivated by 
scandal—could you give me a guess on that? 

Mr. Brown. Well, of course, | am not in very good position to 
state or to decide that. 

Mr. Karsten. Perhaps my distinguished colleague from Indiana 
could give me that estimate. 

Mr. Brown. Or to pass judgment upon what particular motive 
caused somebody to do this or that or what inspiration they had. 

Mr. Karsten. I was trying to find out. 

Mr. Brown. I| think probably the President’s reorganization plan 
for the Bureau of Internal Revenue was, perhaps, prompted by some 
of the revelations that the congressional committees have made. 
I think he acted very wisely in suggesting that reorganization. 

Whether that was the cause of it, 1 do not know 

Mr. Karsten. But you do not subscribe to the view 

Mr. Brown. | can not search the President’s mind as to why he 
takes action. Sometimes | have difficulty in understanding just why 
I do some of the things that I do. 

Mr. Karsten. You do not subscribe to the+-view that our re- 
organization was done scandal by scandal over these 80 bills and 
plans, do you? 

Mr. Brown. I would not say all of them were based on that, by 
any means. 

Mr. Karsten. I believe Mr. Brownson could offer another one. 

Mr. Brown. I think the committee should search its own mind. 

Mr. Karsten. Two out of 80 would leave 78 which were not moti- 
vated then by seandal but by good government. 

Mr. Brownson. Those two reorganizations, scandal by scandal, 
happened to be the only two reorganization plans that were passed 
by this Congress and were the ones that I happened to be personally 
interested in. 

Mr. Brown. May I say to the committee that some of us who 
were in the minority at the time recommended that the RFC 
be abolished entirely and pointed out the very dangers that were 


involved in the continuation of that agency. And one of those 
members of the Commission was President Hoover himself who 
created the RFC originally. Another was myself. 


We saw, or thought we saw, as the result of our investigations, 
the danger of giving too much power to a few individuals to make 
Government loans and to continue that as a permanent branch of 
the Government. 

As I said in my prepared statement, I am not in position because | 
have not refreshed my memory on all of these things to speak in 
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detail. There are volumes, as you know, of this. But as I remember 
we did recommend that the RFC be made only an emergency agency 
and be placed under the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The action of Congress on the RFC may have been inspired by 
these things or it may not. I think there is a great deal of dissatis- 
faction I can say to the gentleman with some of the things that we 
found, regardless of party. 

I am rather firmly of the opinion that most of us in Congress, at 
least, and most citizens in my part of the country do not like corruption 
and scandal. 

Mr. Karsren. They do not in mine, either. I will say that. 

Mr. Brown. They do not like it in Government at any time. 

Mr. Karsten. I, certainly, do want to commend the gentleman 
and have all of the respect in the world for his judgment. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you. 

Mr. Burnsipe. | would like to ask this one question and I want to 
compliment the gentleman for the splendid work he has done on the 
Hoover Commission. Because of your knowledge of this work, the 
years that you have given to it, 1 would like to have for my own 
information this information. Maybe you can furnish it to me or 
you can get others to furnish it to me. 

How do you break that 2 and 2 billion in savings down? 

Mr. Brown. | think I placed in the Congressional Record at the 
end of the session last year, if I remember correctly, a breakdown of 
about where it is. About one-half of it was in the military. <A great 
portion of it was in procurement. I would have to make a complete 
search and breakdown on it now. 

Mr. Burnsipe. A large part of our savings that we could have in 
the future could come, probably, from our work in cataloging. 

Mr. Brown. That is right. As a matter of fact, that is the general 
estimate. And, of course, estimates are estimates. They may change. 
There can be another three, probably three or three and one-half 
billion dollars saved because some of the heavy fields of savings have 
not been touched as yet, such as cataloging. There are certain 
personnel problems and things of that sort. 

\Mr. Burnstpk. The reason I am so interested in that is that I have 
used that figure of two billion and a number of people have questioned 
me on it. I thought it was a good figure. 

Mr. Brown. I think it is justifiable entirely and a rather accurate 
figure. I think it does run closer to two and one-half today than it 
does two because of the expanded spending of Government. The 
benefits that are derived from some of these efficiencies and economies 
that have been put in have become greater. 

Mr. Burnsipe. One of my local papers has taken me to task on that. 

Mr. Brown. The only comment | can make is that 1 think you 
will agree with all of us as Members of Congress that some of the 
agencies of Government can spend it faster than we can save it. But 
we would be that much deeper in the red if it had not been for these 
savings that have been made. We have gone that far, at least, in 
helping to hold down the cost of Government. 

Mr. Lanvtarr. I, too, would like to commend Congressman Brown 
for his leadership in this field of legislative and executive reorganiza- 
tion. 

With reference to your last statement that over one-half of this 
two and one-half billion was saved in the field of the Military 
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Mr. Brown. About a billion, I would say, or perhaps a little more. 

Mr. LantarFF. Is that the result of the Unification bill? 

Mr. Brown. Partially, yes. And then in practices in procurement 
and certain other things that we recommended. 

Mr. Lantarr. Were those figures furnished to you by the military 
or by the staff? 

Mr. Brown. They came partially from the budget, partially from 
the research end of the Hoover Committee, or, the Committee on the 
Hoover Report, and by various research agencies. 

Mr. Lanrarr. The reason I question that is because of the Bonner 
committee’s efforts in the field of supply management and the unifi- 
cation program. I think it was our conclusion that the results actually 
were costing the American taxpavers millions of dollars more a vear. 

Mr. Brown. I think we are spending billions more on the military, 
but not as the result of our report. 

Mr. Lantarr. It was our conclusion that rather than having set up 
one unified department that actually we had set up four departments 

Mr. Brown. I served on this committee at the time the Unification 
Act was passed. And that Unification Act, if I remember correctly, 
was passed before we had made our other recommendations. I said 
at that time I was not sure whether we were unifying the three services 
or making four. And I am very frank to say to vou that the Unifica- 
tion Act has not worked as well as some of us on the committee at 
that time hoped it would work or expected it to work. 

Mr. Burnsipr. Would you be in favor of giving the Secretary of 
Defense authority to demote any defense personnel two grades if they 
do not carry out his orders? 

Mr. Brown. I would not want to get into that. I do not know, 
but I would like to bave it arranged so that every Member of Congress, 
especially from the Seventh Ohio District, would be given authority 
to demote some of the officers or entirely discharge some of the 
officers in the military and the naval service. 

Mr. Burnstpe. The reason I ask that question is that when the 
Bonner subcommittee got into this investigation they found that some 
of these services were not carrying out the orders of the Secretarv of 
Defense. 

Mr. Brown. May I say in a general way, getting back to the 
Hoover Commission Report. that the Hoover Commission has 
attempted to set up a cham of command and has recommended such 
right through from the President down so that there could be control 
of these subordinates and they would have to carry out orders 

And may I say also that I have been criticized at times, being a 
Republican member of the Commission, for having voted for recom- 
mendations and sponsoring recommendations that would give to 
certain officials of the Democratic Party powers and authorities to 
control these actions down the line. But 1 am very firmly convinced 
that when you start to reorganize the structure of the Federal Gov- 
ernment that you cannot take into consideration partisanship, but 
onlv the structure of Government itself. 

And then the administration in power, regardless of its party 
affiliation, is responsible and should be held responsible for proper 
administration of the organization that is created and set up. 

And it has always been my opinion that vou cannot hold a man 
responsible unless you give him some authority and some power to 
enforce his orders and his regulations. 
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In my own business, as long as I own it I am going to run it, and 
when I cannot run it, I will get rid of it. 

You have to have the power to reward and to punish if you are 
going to have a good organization, whether it be the executive branch 
of the Government or whether it be a business organization or a 
military organization. 

That is my general answer. 

Mrs. Harpen. I regret that it was impossible for me to be present 
during all of the gentleman’s testimony, but I wish to commend 
him upon his very diligent and untiring efforts as a member of the 
Hoover Commission. I feel that he has rendered a great service to 
the Congress and to our country. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you. 

The CuHarrMan. There are a couple questions that I would like to 
ask you, and then you may depart from us. 

My first question has to do with clarification of this question of 
presidential plans. 

The President can only act upon a law created by Congress- 

Mr. Brown. Since yesterday noon that seems to be the law of the 
land, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan. | would like to ask you one further question, that 
is as to the question of timing. 

The question of timing seems to be important almost in everything 
we do. If you are a racer you time your speed, and so forth. If you 
are a general you time your acts. 

Sometimes in dealing with a recalcitrant Congress you would time 
your acts to get results, would you not? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, of course. Never having been President I am 
not so sure just how I would handle it. 

I would like to say to you that I do not know whether Congress is 
recalcitrant or whether the President is recalcitrant or whether 
somebody else is recalcitrant, but having spent 35 years in public life 
since | was a rather callow youth I have looked with great appre- 
hension upon the growing Way that the Congress has been held 
responsible for everything that has gone on and has been condemned 
too often by people who did not know whereof they spoke. 

My experience in legislative work which goes back to 1918, Mr. 
Chairman, and my experience of 14 years in the Congress has con- 
vinced me that the group of people who serve in the Congress of the 
United States is well above the average in American life and with 
very few exceptions men and women of great honor and of great 
ability, who will play the game rather fairly if you give them a chance. 

The CuarrMan. I certainly agree with you. 

My choice of the word “recalcitrant”? maybe was not so good. 

Mr. Brown. I know that you did not mean it that way. I think 
Congress has cooperated very well on this whole matter with the 
Chief Executive. In fact, Congress cooperated once or twice with 
the Chief Executive on some reorganization plans when I would have 
been just as happy if it had refused to cooperate. 

The CHarrRMAN. That was timing. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, I think there is something to the timing of a 
thing. The temper of the House, as they sometimes say. I have 
seen days that I would not want to bring one of my bills up for the 
boys to shoot at. 
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Mr. Bou.rina. Is it not true, historically, that legislative bodies for 
various reasons have found it extremely difficult to do much in the 
field of reorganization? 

Mr. Brown. It has been extremely difficult for anybody to do 
anything in the field of reorganization. If I could take just 1 mimute 
I would like to point out that before I introduced the legislation which 
created the Hoover Commission I studied, with the help of Mr. 
Stam, and by the way I think he is entitled to great credit, who is 
the general counsel for the Joint Committee on Internal Taxation all 
of the records of the various efforts made to reorganize the executive 
branch of the Government. We, also, studied all of the various 
commissions that had been created, such as the Wickersham Com- 
mission, for various purposes. We found that there had been a 
general weakness in each one of them that sooner or later sort of 
blocked beneficial results. Either it was named by the President or 
committee of the legislative branch only, or was partisan in the way 
of having a majority from one party or the other. And sometimes, 
also, it would be made up either of private citizens alone or of Govern- 
ment officials alone. And the difficulty when the private citizen 
would be appointed, or a committee of private citizens, that evervbody 
would say, “He does not know anything about government. He has 
never had any experience, does not know anything about it.’’ 

If the President would name a group to study reorganization as | 
think either President Hoover or President Coolidge did in naming a 
committee, then they would say, “Sure, the President named that 
committee and they will not find anything wrong with the exeeutive 
branch. The President has people there that will kind of spread the 
whitewash around and let it go.”’ 

And it would be said about congressional committees that they do 
not understand the problems of the executive branch. Or if it was a 
Republican administration they would say, ‘‘Those Republicans are 
going to take care of themselves,” if they had a majority on the com- 
mittee or the commission. 

So that is the reason why we tried to set this commission up so that 
it was controlled neither by the President, by the House, or by the 
Senate—and was not controlled by men holding public office, or by 
those from private life. There was a balance of power so that no one 
could say that any one group or party or influence dominated the 
Commission. That is the reason why it has been that way. 

Mr. Bourne. Is it not the basie reason for having any such thing 
as a reorganization plan method that the study which vou spoke of 
having made revealed that by reorganization plans one had con- 
siderably more success than if one excluded that method? 

Mr. Brown. I do not think you could exclude it. I supported the 
Reorganization Act because I was so convinced. I think the members 
of our Commission were, too. We all recommended, I believe, unani- 
mously, such a reorganization act, because we were convinced we could 
not complete this reorganization program unless we had that method 
to use as well as the legislative. 

Let me remind the gentleman that you cannot complete our effort 
to properly reorganize unless Congress changes many laws and passes 
legislation. Then, of course, we found in some cases that it was not 
necessary for Congress to act or for the President to act, but only for 
the agency to act. 
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The CuarrmMan. Do you believe that the reestablishment of a body 
similar to the Hoover Commission is indicated at this time? 

Mr. Brown. I rather agree with the statement of former President 
Hoover that it might be advisable in the future to do it. The fact of 
the matter is it might be well for us to adopt a policy of every 10 vears 
having a bipartisan commission take a look at our Government 
structure. I believe it would be money well invested. 

We had appropriations of a little under $2 million—lI think a million, 
nine. That was all it cost all together. 

We made rather a record, that is, the Hoover Commission did. We 
not only did not spend all the money appropriated but we returned 
part to the Treasury and we quit on time. We did not ask for a 
further extension of our life. 

I hope that has established a precedent for other commissions to 
follow in the future. 

I do believe that a million or two million dollars spent every 10 
vears or every 8 years, or whatever may be necessary to take another 
look, as it is, at our governmental structure would be money well spent. 

The CuHarrMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Brown. You have 
rendered us a great service and have made a great contribution. 

Mr. Brown. Thank you again. 

The CHarrMan. Our next witness will be Mr. James H. Rowe, Jr., 
a former aide to the President, President Roosevelt. And he also 
was a member of the Hoover Commission. We are happy indeed to 
have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES H. ROWE, JR., ATTORNEY, FORMER MEM- 
BER OF THE COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION OF THE EXECU- 
TIVE BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Rowe. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, I do 
appreciate the opportunity to be here. 

If it is agreeable to the committee I should like to comment on 
three things. 

First, extension of the Reorganization Act. 

Second, 1 should like to make some comments on the general 
management of the executive branch for which there are two bills, 
H. R. 3674 and H. R. 3304. 

And third, I should like to make some comments on the bills relat- 
ing to the regulatory commissions. Those bills are H. R. 3678 and 
H. R. 3307. 

I should like to say before beginning that I would like to corrobo- 
rate Congressman Brown’s comments on the nonpartisanship of the 
Hoover Commission. I speak as a Roosevelt Democrat. I think 
this committee would be quite amazed how often a Taft Republican 
like Clarence Brown and a Roosevelt Democrat like myself can agree. 
There were times in fact when the 2 of us were against the other 10 
quite often. 

The reason I mention that is because I have to start right out dis- 
agreeing with the Congressman today. 

I do think that the Reorganization Act should be extended. | 
think it should be extended now. 

My feeling is this, that whoever the candidates may be and which- 
ever party does win the November election the next President of the 
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United States should on the day he is inaugurated have available for 
his use the powers of reorganization. 

The present act, as I think has been pointed out already, expires 
in April 1953. For all practical purposes, it expired in this Congress 
already because of the 60-day waiting period. 

The President-elect would have 2 months before he comes into 
office which is for the first time, I suppose, in the history of the United 
States that a new President does come in that way. And he will 
have lots of problems as President-elect. And it would seem to me 
that in the first few months as President he will have so many issues 
to determine that he may well not be able to get around to reorganiza- 
tion. If that is so, he will then have to wait for the Congress to give 
him the authority to send down reorganization plans. That might 
be advisable if this were a new technique, but we have had this tech- 
nique of reorganization plans for 13 years now, I think since 1939. 

It seems to me that it is acceptable enough to the Congress to be 
nonpartisan. 

My feeling is whatever political party label the President may wear, 
he should have this power. 

I would like to go a step farther and remind the committee about 
the Hoover Commission recommendations. 

The Congress did not go all the way with the Hoover Commission 
on reorganization. 

The Commission recommended, first, that this power of the Presi- 
dent to submit reorganization plans to the Congress should be 
permanent power of the Presidency. 

It also recommended that a reorganization plan should be approved 
unless it is disapproved by both Houses by concurrent resolution. 

It also recommended that there be no exemptions of any agencies. 
Congress accepted the last recommendation and allowed no exemp- 
tions. And of course it did not accept the other two. 

I would like to renew my belief that the Hoover Commission 
recommendations were correct and suggest that the act be extended 
to be a permanent power of the President and that a reorganization 
plan be regarded as approved unless disapproved by a simple ma- 
jority of both Houses. 

Unless the committee would like to ask questions on that par- 
ticular item, I will turn to my second item. And that is the general 
management of the executive branch. I shall try to make this as 
brief as possible. 

It is a fairly long bill. In general, what it would do is to state, I 
suppose as the sense of the Congress the administrative management 
principles of the Hoover Commission. For the most part, I do not 

e that it goes any farther than that. 

Mr. Hoover, in his letter, has suggested that it be made explicit 
that this is a permissive power rather than a mandatory power. I 
think that is already in the bill. 

Other than that, I should like to make some comments on the 
particular items that would be created by the bill 

Mr. Hoover has suggested nothing be done about the office of 
personnel. I would agree to that at this time 

He has suggested accepting the Committee of Economic Advisers, 
instead of having the Office of the Economic Adviser. It would 
seem to me that ultimately, if not now, it would be an excellent idea 
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to have one adviser rather than a body of three and that that adviser 
should be a staff man to the President and should not be confirmed 
by the Senate. 

I should particularly like to emphasize, however, the point about 
the office of staff secretary. Mr. Hoover has suggested that now is 
a favorable time to put that into effect. There is a little background 
on that I think is interesting. 

Essentially the staff secretary idea came from Secretary Forrestal’s 
study of the British Cabinet secretariat. He became quite impressed 
with the efficiency of the British in handling their top-level executive 
problems through this kind of a Cabinet secretariat. And as the 
vears went by he talked a great deal about it, created a great deal of 
interest in it and eventually there was considerable talk about a 
Presidential secretariat of this nature. 

The Commission suggested a staff secretary which in effect is a 
beginning, really an experiment which might or might not lead 
toward a Presidential secretariat. 

The theory of it is that you would have in the White House a man 
who would be called staff secretary who would be » career man. The 
theory would be that he would contiaue through all administrations, 
irrespective of their politics. 

In many ways there was such a man in the White House for many 
vears in Rudolvh Forster, who has been dead for some vears, but 
who came in with Theodore Roosevelt and served with every Presi- 
dent until he died during, I think, the third Roosevelt administration. 

The theory is that you would have a feeling of continuity about 
top problems which I think is necessary rather than training a great 
number of new men to come in with a new President. 

There are many jobs the Hoover Commission suggested such a 
man would do. One thing, he would trv to keep an agenda exactly 
of what happens in the executive branch. Perhaps, the best example 
is when a new problem comes up, someone suggests there should be 
a Cabinet committee or even a sub-Cabinet committee to work on the 
particular problem. The President will order that done. The com- 
mittee will go off and work and no one really knows what happens. 
The subcommittee itself may thick it is not a very good idea and they 
never come back and no one will ever know that they did not come 
back. 

In foreign affairs you have 30 or 40 of such committees operating. 
No one actually knows what they do or what they do not do. 

There is also a tendency, if you create a committee of this kind, 
that it may become permanent, go on and on for years and years and 
create work for itself. 

A staff secretary would in effect police that sort of thing for the 
President. 

By the wide definition he would never have anything to do with 
policies, so he would have to be a rather remarkable man dealing at 
that high level, who would have sufficient self-restraint to keep his 
nose out of policies. 

I think there are such men available. 

It would seem to me that the Congress might well give the new 
President such an office if he wishes to use it. It seems particularly 
appropriate at this time because whoever will be President is new to 
the job and has not yet formed any working patterns, which all 
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Presidents do in the White House. That seems to me the most 
important and the newest part of this particular bill. 

The rest of it, I think, has been covered in the Commission reports 
and has been discussed in the Congress for some time. 

The CuarrMan. What is the number of the bill you were speaking 
for? 

Mr. Rowe. That is H. R. 3674, Mr. Chairman. 

Turning to my third item, which is the regulatory commission bill, 
this merely gets a measure of uniformity into the various quasi- 
judicial or regulatory commissions, or whatever you wish to call them. 

You will remember there were several reorganization plans passed 
for certain of the commissions and some of them were rejected for 
the other commissions. In effect, this bill, which is H. R. 3678, tries 
to bring uniformity as to the commissions in general. It does not 
include in its provisions the recommendation of the Hoover Com- 
mission that the President appoint the chairmen. 

I, personally, am in favor of that, and would suggest that this bill 
be amended to include that for those commissions which do not 
already have it. 

What the bill does in summary is that it would allow the chairmen 
of the following four commissions to be the administrative head of 
the commission. They are the Interstate Commerce Commission, the 
Federal Communications Commission, the Labor Board, and the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

The bill also provides that there should be a hold-over provision 
for those commissions which do not have it. I am talking in general 
about nine commissions here, and you will find that five commissions, 
for instance, already have this hold-over power which is that when a 
commissioner’s term expires he remains in office until the President 
has nominated and Congress has confirmed another man. 

The four commissions which do not have that power are the Power 
Commission, Securities and Exchange Commission, Communications 
Commission, and the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

That becomes important, I think, when you have a situation such 
as you are about to have in the Federal Power Commission. Chairman 
Buchanan’s term, I think, expires in the next week or so and he 
automatically ceases to act. ‘There are four commissioners sitting, so 
you do not have a problem of a quorum, but in past years in the 
Power Commission and other commissions you got down to three, 
and if one man gets sick your commission just stops. That is the 
purpose of it. 

Another recommendation in this bill is that the usual provision 
that the President cannot discharge a Commissioner except for non- 
feasance, malfeasance, or inefficiency, should be applied to the Federal 
Power Commission, the Securities and Exchange Commission, and the 
Communications Commission. 

I feel a little embarrassed testifying in favor of this at the moment 
because I dissented to it in the Commission’s report on it. I frankly 
do not feel it is a matter of great import one way or the other whether 
that provision is in there or not. I would have no great objection 
to it. And you would have uniformity throughout all of your com- 
missions if it were included. 

The other provision of the bill is the so-called political majority 
provision. As you know, all of the commissions, with two exceptions, 
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must have no more than three members or a majority of the members 
of one political party, and the minority must be represented. Today 
that is not true as to the Labor Board, and it is not true as to the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

This bill would merely include that provision in the statutes 
creating those two boards. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, those are all of the comments I have on the 
two bills, unless there are questions. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Rowe. 

Mr. Rowe. Thank you. 

The CHarrMaANn. Your prepared statement will be made a part of 
the record. 

(The prepared statement of James H. Rowe, Jr., is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES H. Rowez, Jr., ATTORNEY, FoRMER MEMBER OF THE 
Hoover CoMMISSION 


Whoever the candidates may be, and whichever party wins the November 
election, the next President of the United States should, on the day he is inau- 
gurated, have available for his use the powers of reorganization. The present 
act allowing the President to submit reorganization plans to the Congress will 
expire with the end of this Congress. For all practical purposes it has already 
expired because of the 60-day waiting period for reorganization plans. 

lhe President elect will have 2 months to prepare his program before taking 
office. It is true that he will have many things to do, but one of the most im- 
portant will be to prepare the organization of the executive branch which he 
must administer. 

If the Reorganization Act is extended, this will allow the President-elect to 
prepare his reorganization plans and to submit them to the Congress as soon 
as he takes office. If, however, he must wait until the Congress gives him the 
reorganization authority many months of valuable time may be wasted and it 
is not at all impossible that reorganization will be lost in the shuffle of more 
pressing events. 

By now reorganization procedure—after 13 years of trial and error—appears 
to be sufficiently acceptable so as to be nonpartisan. The power should be 
given to any President, whatever political party label he wears. 

In January 1949 the Hoover Commission recommended to the Congress that 
the power to submit reorganization plans should be a permanent power of the 
Presidency. It recommended also that the reorganization plan would be ap- 
proved unless disapproved by both Houses by concurrent resolution. It recom- 
mended further that no exemptions of any agencies be made. Congress accepted 
the third recommendation and allowed no exemptions. It did not accept the 
other two, but limited the life of the reorganization statute and allowed a reorgani- 
zation plan to be disapproved by a constitutional majority of one House. 

In my opinion the January 1949 recommendations were correct and I would, 
therefore, suggest the Reorganization Act be extended permanently and that a 
reorganization plan be regarded as approved unless disapproved by simple majori- 
ties of both Houses. 


_ The Cuarrman. Our next witness will be Mr. George Watkins, who 
is the chairman of the Bipartisan Cook County, IIl., Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Hoover Report. We are very glad to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE WATKINS, CHAIRMAN, BIPARTISAN 
COOK COUNTY, ILL., CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR THE HOOVER 
REPORT 


Mr. Watkins. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate the opportunity of appearing here today. 

My name is George Watkins. I am chairman of the Bipartisan 
Cook County, Ill., Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report. At 
the request of Mr. John Stuart, our chairman in the State of Illinois, 
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I am representing today the entire Illinois citizens group which favors 
enactment of the recommendations of the Hoover Commission. I am 
also secretary of the University of Chicago. Both as an officer and a 
civilian, I participated in the management and personnel programs of 
the Department of the Army during and after the war. 

Your committee ought to be highly commended for its action in 
holding these marathon hearings on the nine remaining reports of the 
Hoover Commission with which you are concerned. Regardless of 
the action which occurs on any specific bill, we are delighted to see how 
energetically your committee is moving in on these matters. We 
believe that your committee, in clearing its calendar of all this legisla- 
tion before it, is setting an important precedent. We hope that other 
committees of Congress will follow this example over future vears and 
decades to come. 

Those of us from Chicago note that this unique step is taken by a 
committee which includes three members from the Chicago area 
including the chairman, Representative William L. Dawson; and 
we take pride in the splendid record which your committee has 
established. 

The 27 reorganization plans which have gone into effect are one 
notable accomplishment of your committee. 

The Federal Property and Administrative Services Act setting up 
the General Services Administration is the most all-embracing pro- 
curement and supply bill in our history; and former President. Hoover 
has characterized the Budgeting and Accounting Procedures Act as 
“one of the two most important fiscal measures in our Nation’s 
history.” These two and other significant measures were prepared 
right here in your committee. We, therefore, wish to extend our 
thanks to each of you. 

Of the measures here under consideration, we feel that the most 
important one is the extension of the Reorganization Act of 1949. 
Our next President, whoever he may be, should be afforded the author- 
itv in the present Reorganization Act so that he can organize the 
executive branch in accordance with what he considers to be the most 
efficient methods. It would be no less than tragic in our opinion were 
this authority to expire, a few short months after our next President 
takes office. Should this happen, it might be many months before 
the reorganization powers of the President would be again set forth 
by statute. In the meantime, his hands would be virtually tied. 
The loss might well prove to be an irretrievable one. 

The 1949 act has proven to be extremely successful. Under i 
more reorganization has occurred than in any comparable period in 
our history. Twenty-seven reorganization plans have been put on 
the books. We hope that this number will have been increased by 
four more—before the Eighty-second Congress adjourns in early July. 

We, therefore, suggest that your committee extend this act in- 
definitely, so that every new President will have this power as one 
of his regular working tools. Both former President Hoover and 
President Truman have strongly supported the need for such a 
reorganization power. Since it has proven successful in practice, we 
feel that it should be continued indefinitely. 

Of course, your committee will be beset with predictions of dire 
consequences should this occur. In the case of almost every re- 
organization plan, as we understand it, opposing groups have appeared 
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and have stated their cases against the plans with strong and deep-felt 
feelings. Yet, not in one of these cases have those dire predictions 
been borne out by the facts. You will remember how several groups 
seemed to predict that the patent system, under which American 
industry has shown an inventiveness previously unknown to man, 
would be seriously impaired or destroyed by Reorganization Plan 
No. 5 of 1950. In effect, we were told that the plan would wreck the 
entire patent system. Nothing of the sort has happened. 

You will also remember how copious testimony was presented 
opposing reorganization of the wasteful and scandalous old: Maritime 
Commission. The Congress, confronted with predictions of dire 
consequences, paid no attention—fortunately. The plan went into 
effect and the old Maritime Commission was abolished with a new 
Federal Maritime Administration set up in its stead. Experts in 
Government generally agree that the new organization is much more 
effective than was the old. 

And so it goes. I would, therefore, recommend, now that your 
committee has courageously opened up a hornet’s nest, that it equip 
itself to fend off the hornets. We might remember that, although their 
buzzing sounds like that of bees, hornets don’t produce honey. 

To go on to the other bills, 1 will now comment on each of them 
in brief: 

(1) The general management bill clarifies the organizational author- 
ity of the President under article I] of the Constitution, which charges 
him with faithfully executing laws. It also calls for structural im- 
provements in the Executive Office of the President. We would 
suggest that the latter be made permissive and not mandatory. 

(2) The proposal on regulatory commissions contains, for the most 
part, minor reforms. The centering of administrative authority in 
the chairmen has proven successful in the five commissions where it 
has been installed and should be made universal. The principle of 
bipartisanship for these commissions has also proven successful in 
seven of them and should be extended to the other two. 

(3) The bill which calls for a congressional study of Federal-State 
relations can bear great fruit for our Nation. The Federal Govern- 
ment and the State governments have been squabbling ever since 
the day that George Washington took office. It is high time that 
we have a complete study of this matter and a series of redefinitions 
as to where one’s authority stops and the other’s begins. 

(4) As to the bill which would create a Department of Social Security 
and Education, we feel that this might be amended to raise the present 
Federal Security Agency to departmental status, with the units in it 
that are there now—plus the Indian Bureau. We have long held 
that the health and medical activities should be separated from the 
Federal Security Agency, but since Congress has seen fit to keep the 
status quo, we feel that the next best thing would be to give this 
vast enterprise the departmental status to which it is entitled. 

(5) Isearcely need comment on the need for continuing congression- 
al study of overseas administration. Your committee has done excel- 
lent work in that respect, but we respectfully wish to state our opinion 
that no committee of Congress has the time to do this job the way it 
needs to be done. Being a Member of Congress is now a 12 months’ 
job. Studying expenditures on overseas administration is certainly 
a 12 months’ job—and then some. Were Members of Congress to 
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give this problem the time that it warrants, they would necessarily 
find that they would have to spread themselves too thin. We would, 
therefore, recommend that an outside group, such as the Hoover 
Commission, be empowered to study this vast area of expenditure. 
We would like to point out that the American people are obviously 
becoming disturbed about pouring out large sums of money for this 
purpose. Therefore, such a study could have the double-edged pur- 
poses of (1) indicating where money has been spent unwisely and thus 
giving the Congress the information upon which to reduce such 
expenditures, and (2) showing how the money can be spent wisely so 
that the Congress could bulwark itself against pressure for “hatchet 
type” cuts of questionable wisdom. 

(6) As to the Karsten proposals for transferring the civil functions 
of the Army Corps of Engineers to the Department of the Interior, 
a decision on this is long overdue. It is absurd to have two large 
agencies of Government approaching the vast problem of preserving 
our natural resources as if they were Ford and General Motors, each 
striving to put the other one out of business. The need for a review 
board on public works projects is another important matter. The 
Congress is not now equipped with the technical assistance needed to 
show how much money these agencies ought to spend, or on which 
projects. The review board, is, in our opinion, even more important 
to the public welfare than is the merger of these competing bureaus. 

(7) As to the placing in the General Services Administrator the 
responsibility for minor Federal agencies in the District of Columbia, 
this should be done. It makes no sense at all that the Fine Arts 
Commission, with only a couple of employees, or the Smithsonian 
Institution, should have the same organizational status as the Vet- 
erans’ Administration which has 178,000 employees. Certainly 
someone should be responsible for supervising these minor agencies, 
because the President, obviously, does not have the time to do so. 
As to the floating functions of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, the new Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 1952, will probably 
make the suggested changes unnecessary. 

(8) Action on reestablishing the Commission on Organization 
should, we believe, be deferred until a new Congress and a new 
President are elected. 

(9) On medical services, the Senate committee, as we understand 
it, is preparing a new compromise bill which has the support of most 
of the previously conflicting groups. We would recommend that 
your committee wait for that bill and then approve it as soon as 
possible thereafter. 

Again, I wish to thank vour committee for this opportunity to 
appear. Under your able chairman, we know that you will come up 
with the right answers. 

Mr. Brownson. I certainly want to thank you, Mr. Watkins, for 
a very able analysis. I think you have been very helpful to the 
committee. 

Mr. Warxtns. Thank you, sir. 

Mrs. Cuurcnu. I would like to thank you for coming down here 
and presenting so factual and, I would say, so forthright an opinion 
on the bills. 

Mr. Watkins. Thank you, Mrs. Church. 

The Cuarrman. I would like to ask you one question. 
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You make a statement on page 3 of your paper to the effect, ‘‘The 
bill which calls for a congressional study of Federal-State relations 
can bear great fruit for our Nation. The Federal Government and 
the State governments have been squabbling ever since the day that 
George Washington took office. It is high time that we have a com- 
plete study of this matter and a series of redefinitions as to where 
one’s authority stops and the other’s begins.”’ 

I want to say in the beginning I am interested in this study. I am 
wondering if we can appoint a commission which, in the light of the 
flexibility of our Constitution and the responsibility of the Federal 
Government to maintain a separation of powers for each branch, can 
draw up a rule, that is, a set of rules whereby we could judge where 
the authority of one begins and the other ends prior to the incident 
which raises the question. 

Mr. Watkins. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that that can be 
answered, but I think the point is that there has never been a study 
group to attempt to answer that very question. Every time one of 
these major issues comes up, such as tax allocation which is continuing 
or the recent Tidelands Oil case it becomes a special issue in itself. 
There has never been any over-all comprehensive study, so far as | 
know, which gives us guide lines upon which these relationships can 
be established. 

The recommendation that we suggest is not that the decision be 
made on this at this time, but at least a study group be appointed to 
review and analyze comprehensively the whole problem. 

The CHarrRMAN. I agree with you, but I was interested in the prob- 
lem raised by the last sentence in that paragraph of your statement, 
“Tt is high time that we have a complete study of this matter and a 
series of redefinitions as to where one’s authority stops and the 
other’s begins.” 

I think that the flexibility of the question to fit the occasion as it 
arises is the saving grace of our form of government, with our Supreme 
Court sitting as the determining factor. I do not see how this Com- 
mission can arrive at a clear-cut definition of where one begins and 
one ends except as the occasion arises. 

Mr. Warkins. This may very well be true, and in my opinion 
this might be one of the conclusions that such a study group would 
come to. I think the very activity of such a group would imply that. 

The CHarrMan. You can see how there can be a clash between 
delegations of authority and the reserve powers in the Constitution. 
In those situations our Supreme Court should have the power to 
determine that and to decide rather than to have a committee draw 
up a set of laws which would be binding. 

Mr. Harpy. If I may be permitted to make such an observation, 
such a study as contemplated comes clearly within the jurisdiction of 
this committee. Asa matter of fact, there is a standing subcommittee 
which has jurisdiction over this particular subject. There is no legis- 
lative action required to accomplish it. The authority already exists. 

Mr. Brownson. Further on that point of the constitutional powers 
as raised by our chairman, I am inclined to agree with him, but I feel 
that the States have nowhere but the Congress to look for the protec- 
tion of their rights. By and large the interests of the executive 
branch of the Government definitely oppose the interest of the States 
so far as the division of power is concerned. For that reason I think 
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a congressional committee or a subcommittee such as the Bonner sub- 
committee would be well within its province in surveying this area 
and coming up with some recommendations. 

We have had hearings. We had three of our distinguished governors 
here. We tried to do a little preliminary survey on the matter of 
intergovernmental relations. 

It looks to me like the States have, by and large, to look to Congress 
to work out this adjustment of State and Federal relationship and 
safeguard the vitality of State action. 

Mr. Lantarr. The committee started into its study of intergovern- 
mental relations almost 2 years ago, into the relationship of the State 
governments and the Federal Government in connection with Public 
Law 152, the surplus property law. And that investigation has in 
itself taken the committee about 2 years, holding hearings almost daily. 

The CuarrMAN. Then you are in favor of a commission? 

Mr. Lanrarr. I think it is well within the jurisdiction of this 
committee. I think with an adequate staff that it could be conducted 
by this committee at a much lesser cost than it could be conducted by 
an independent commission. Then | think the implementing of any 
recommendation that might be made by that subcommittee would be 
much easier than it would if we had an independent outside body. 

It would seem to me that the authority exists and all we need to do 
is to strengthen this committee, so that it is capable of carrying out 
that function. 

The CHarrMAN. We thank you very much, Mr. Watkins, for your 
verv fine statement. 

Mr. Warkins. Thank you. 

The CHaiRMAN. Our next witness is Mr. Alvah B. Adam, vice 
president of the United States Junior Chamber of Commerce of 
Philadelphia, Pa. We are indeed happy to have you with us. We 
are happy to have one who represents the young people of this coun- 
try who have banded themselves together to study the problems of 
our Nation and of good government. We will now hear from Mr. 
Adam. 


STATEMENT OF ALVAH B. ADAM, VICE PRESIDENT, UNITED 
STATES JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, PHILADELPHIA, 
PA. 


Mr. Anam. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is Alvah B. Adam. I am a vice president of the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. My home is in Philadelphia, Pa. 
Today, I am privileged to present the official position of the United 
States Junior Chamber on the various bills under consideration by 
your committee. 

On behalf of over 150,000 fellow Jaycees throughout the 48 States, 
Hawaii and Alaska, and the District of Columbia, I wish to express 
our sincerest appreciation for this opportunity to testify in support of 
these measures, which would carry out the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission and result in greater efficiency and economy in 
the Federal Government. 

The Jaycees have supported the Hoover Report since 1949. This 
was a departure from a 30-vear tradition of working primarily on the 
local community level. We took this step because we believe the 
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reorganization plan, to quote former President Herbert Hoover, 
‘‘would reach into every American home with some beneficial results.”’ 
We now observe that the Hoover Commission recommendations, 
where enacted, have proved Mr. Hoover was right. This is one of 
the strongest arguments for adopting the balance of the recommenda- 
tions, including those being considered here today. 

The Jaycees recognize that most of the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations not yet carried out are the most controversial from a 
congressional viewpoint. We do not feel that the difficulty is so much 
a question of the merits of these recommendations. Rather we feel 
that these proposals touch grievously upon the self-interest of powerful 
groups, mobilized to maintain their own interests at the expense of the 
general public interest. As a national organization dedicated to 
improvement of the general welfare, we abhor that point of view and 
ask the Congress to examine carefully the motives of those who 
would oppose improved organization and management in the Federal 
Government. 

We favor the legislation because it carries out principles which 
make good management possible. We feel the Congress should 
prescribe them for the executive branch. For example, in any organi- 
zation good management suggests that executives be held responsible 
and accountable and that they have appropriate authority to do 
their jobs. There should be single-headed responsibility for opera- 
tions within an organization if there is to be accountability. Also 
basic to sound organization is the principle that related activities be 
grouped together. We are all familiar with the importance of limiting 
the number of persons reporting to top executives. This principle 
of good management, like the others, has been honored for some time 
in private business. Use of these principles result in efficiency which 
pays off in higher profits. The full adoption of these principles by the 
Federal Government can result in efficiency, economy, and better 
service to our citizens. 

The various bills under consideration today chiefly seek to tighten 
up the management of the Government generally. They provide, 
however, for a flexibility in operations sorely needed to get the job 
done efficiently. In this connection, we do feel that the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1949 should be extended indefinitely. The bills on overseas 
administration and intergovernmental relations would provide for 
studies in these important problem areas. This need has long been 
recognized. We sincerely hope that the Congress will meet the 
problem now and not await a national crisis or a scandal before taking 
action. 

Finallv, we take the position that the effects of the Hoover Com- 
mission have been of inestimable value to every citizen. We also 
feel that the growth of Federal responsibilities since the Commission 
completed its splendid study prompts another thorough examination 
of the organization and management of the executive branch. How- 
ever, we feel that it should be the new President and a new Congress 
who have the opportunity to order the study in the light of conditions 
early in 1953. 

In conclusion, may I repeat that the Javeees wholeheartedly endorse 
that legislation before you which would carry out many of the prin- 
cipal recommendations of the Hoover Commission. We have full 
confidence in that Commission’s proposals for achieving needed 
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executive responsibility and accountability. Among the resulis 
should be better service to all. We feel sure that adoption of suc} 
legislation will result in the efficiencies and economies predicted }) 
the Hoover Commission. As we see it, the adoption of the bills 
before you will constitute a major contribution to the present and 
future welfare of this country. 

We all favor the goal of an efficient and economical Federal Govern 
ment. We are confident that your committee will recognize the great 
merits of the plans before you for achieving that goal. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to ask one or two questions here. All of 
us share the objective of improving efficiency in Government. I an 
not sure that I fully subscribe to the expression that great economy 
and efficiency has been achieved through reorganization plans which 
have been made effective. 

1 wonder in the light of the statements here indicating that the 
Jaycees do believe that great economies have been effected through 
the plans which have been put into effect, if we might have som 
illustrations of those that Mr. Adam has in mind, because, frankly. 
I have been disappointed. 

Mr. Avam. All of the evidences that we have had have tended to 
back up our feeling in support of the Hoover Commission recom 
mendations. 

I would specifically mention Marx Leva, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense under Secretary Forrestal. 1 believe he then continued that 
position under Secretary Johnson, also under Secretary Marshall and, 
I believe, shortly after Secretary Lovett took over he returned to 
practice of law here in Washington. Marx Leva testified in Phila 
delphia before a Jaycee group and 650 citizens, in addition to the 
Jaycees present, that every indication he had seen until that time th 
Unification Act had fulfilled the hopes and ambitions of the legislation 
that was involved when it was put into effect. 

We have had testimony of that type from men in Government who 
have lived with some of the changes involved. 

Of course, we have been naive enough to accept that type of evi- 
dence as sufficient to feel that some of these economies have been 
effected. 

We also realize that it would probably take a longer time to effect 
some of the economies that have been suggested than what would 
work out on paper, so to speak. 

Mr. Harpy. [ have considerable respect to Marx Leva and for his 
position under the various Secretaries that he worked under. How 
ever, I would personally discount to some extent his testimony about 
the efficacy of the Unification Act, because he was too close to it 
[ cannot share with him any great feeling of satisfaction over thi 
accomplishments from the standpoint of efficiency and economy. of 
the Unification Act, notwithstanding the fact that I served as a 
member of this committee at the time that it was considered and 
passed. I had great hopes, too. I also had great hopes in the 
accomplishments which would grow out of the Hoover Commission 
and I supported wholeheartedly the passage of the original legislation 
which set the Commission up, but I confess a disappointment in 
tangible results that have grown out of both of those legislativ: 


enactments. 
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I am in entire accord with the objectives, but I feel a sense of frustra- 
tion and disappointment that I cannot feel any great accomplishment 
has been made. I dislike being a pessimist, but the realities of 
wee age RELY do not seem to me to be great. 

Mr. Apam. May I ask Mr. Coates, who has been working with the 
Jaycees to enlarge upon the feeling of the Jaycees? 

The CHATRMAN. Yes, you may. 

Mr. Coares. I would be very glad to interject this thought. 
Congressman Brown was here earlier. today and he expressed, I think, 
considerable satisfaction with the progress of the reorganization pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Harpy. I am sorry that I did not hear my good friend Mr. 
Brown, but again I might attribute to him the same element of 
skepticism that I felt toward Marx Leva. Of course, it would be 
expected that he would have a personal concern about this matter. 
[ am in no way disparaging his testimony. Iam sorry I did not hear 
it. I understand he indicated considerable accomplishment. I do 
not share that conviction; that is all. 

Mr. Coates. I would like to suggest that, perhaps, we should keep 
ourselves in a mood of being simultaneously dissatisfied and somewhat 
reassured by the progress we have seen to date. 

Mr. Hoover’s letter, I think, brings that out. In other words, 
we have and have had high hopes for the reorganization program. 
We have good reason for feeling that it has much, much further to go. 
Therefore, we should not be satisfied. At the same time, perhaps, we 
should not allow ourselves to become wholly discouraged by the fact 
that the complete miracle of the program has not yet been realized. 

The Cuatrman. Do you think that your views may be prejudiced 
or changed by the fact that as a member of the Armed Services 
Committee you have lived so close to that one particular question 
from day to day? 

Mr. Harpy. I would be the last to indicate that I am an exception 
to the human characteristic of being able to err. 

Mr. Brownson. I would like to thank Mr. Adam for his testi- 
mony. I may have a suggestion that might be helpful to you. 

At the start of this Hoover Commission program it was my impres- 
sion that nowhere in the United States had more people actually 
read the Hoover Commission Report than was true in the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. I was impressed because everybody else 
was quoting them, nobody had read them, and the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce had studied them carefully. 

I think possibly there is some truth in what my distinguished 
colleague, Mr. Hardy, says. It might now be well for the Jaycees 
to look into some of the committee work that has been done in Con- 
gress in these areas, checking some of the recent hearings of committees 
working in the fields covered by these reports and hearings and bring- 
ing themselves up todate. I think that would stimulate a new interest 
on the part of Javcees who have sort of regarded these Hoover reports 
as the Bible which has not been revised since. Ac tually, there has 
been a lot of preliminary investigative work done by committees of 
the Congress. I do think that some of your committees on the na- 
tional and local levels could check into some of the published hearings 
and some of the published reports of the committees of Congress who 
have been working in these areas to provide a whole new field of 
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operation for them, because like all other progress in Government, in 
my opinion, the Hoover Commission wanted its reports to accom- 
plish more than a static reform made and marked down as done. [| 
know that Bob McCormick feels the same way. It is something 
that has to be continually surveyed and resurveyed. On that basis 
I think you might be able to reactivate the vital interest of the 
Jaycees by having them trace the progress of what has been accom- 
plished as reported in the Senate and House hearings of committees 
that have been dealing with and delving into this field. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to add a word on what Mr. Brownson 
has just said. I think that the interest which these Jaycees have 
taken has been one of the finest things I have seen since I have been 
in Congress. It has been stimulating. I think it has done the country 
a lot of good. 

My comments were intended to convey more clearly what my 
friend from Indiana expressed very nicely, not any ine lination toward 
being sidetracked from the objective, but the more I have seen of this, 
the operation or the effects of the plans which have been put into 
effect, the more frustrated I have grown and the more convineed I 
have been that while the objectives in all of them are meritorious the 
prescribed solutions have not in practice worked out as they should. 
This does not mean that we should in any manner diminish our 
efforts toward bringing about improvements, but to try to correct the 
fallacious manner, if it is fallacious, which has thus far been suggested. 

Mr. Brownson. I know that many eae ‘mbers of this committee 
would be very happy to work with the Javeees within such areas as 
we have covered in our own investigations in helping them te get 
that information. 

| have more than a passing interest in the vital work of Jaycees, 
having belonged for 15 years, until the old age that the chairman 
speaks about crept up on me 2 years ago. 

Mr. Burnsipe. I, too, wish to compliment the gentleman for his 
statement and, certainly, for the work that the Jaycees have been 
doing. 

I think that since I was a former professor of public administration 
and constitutional law I would like to see them continue that type of 
work because there is, certainly, room for vey from now on. 

a CuarrMan. At the bottom of page 1, Mr. Adam, you say that 
the Jaycees recognize that most of the Hoover Commission recommen- 
dations have not yet quite been carried out and are most controversial 
from a congressional standpoint. Why controversial from a congres- 
sional standpoint? 

Will you explain the background of that statement? 

Mr. Apam. There are many groups in our country, as we all know, 
that have an ax to grind of one type or another. 

I have here a copy of a release which I read in a paper recently of 
organizations that are, for example, opposing the 30 Hoover Report 
bills. es are 106 organizations mentioned as opposing one or 
more of the Hoover Report bills. In almost every instance these 
organizations have a particular geographicai financial or specific 
interest of their own that they are willing to protect, and every part 
of the Hoover Commission Report to them is an admirable change 
or suggested change in the Government except the one that would 
affect their particular interest. Itis like a piece of pie. If you have 
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an apple pie, and you happen to bite into a piece of it and you find 
a dead fly, there is ne reason to throw the rest of the pie away. Let 
us eat it. Therefore, we suggest as Jaycees on a community level 
that we are not interested particularly nonpartisan in any of the axes 
that any of these associations have to grind. We say, a plague on 
both of their houses. Let us put it through. If it does not prove to 
be beneficial we can always change it. That is what I refer to where 
I mention that many of these self-interests are powerful groups 
lobbying for their own interests rather than for the whole interest of 
the United States. 

The Cuarrman. I think you have touched upon the difficulty that 
the Congress has found in passing legislation to reorganize the execu- 
tive departments throughout the years. They have been trying to 
reorganize since 1920, yet we have had but few laws passed by the 
Congress along those lines. That is why the authority was given to 
the President, charged with the responsibility of streamlining it by a 
plan which would be acceptable, but we find that those plans are 
opposed ofttimes by the same groups that would have opposed the 
laws if they were presented by the Congress. Of course, under the 
Presidential plan it becomes law within 60 days if it is unopposed by a 
resolution to reject. And if it is opposed then there will be a hearing in 
Congress within that 60 days or a short time thereafter. That is not 
true on legislation that we attempt to pass as a Congress, because it 
goes into the committees, is opposed. And one-half of the time it dies 
a natural death because of the power of self-serving groups who lobby 
against legislation that would be for the benefit of the public. Nobody 
wants to be reorganized. I can appreciate that. 

I do want to give you credit for having put your finger upon the 
thing that kills a lot of good legislation that would be for the benefit 
of the country but may be against the wishes of some special organized 
groups. 

Mr. Harpy. I want to raise one other question. On page 2 of your 
statement you point out the principle that related activities be 
grouped together. I think that most anybody will agree with that as 
a general principle, but do you not conceive that the very size of 
some of the groups might be against efficiency and economy through 
grouping? ‘Take industrial practices, for instance, General Motors 
Corp., with all of its activities which are related activities, and yet 
there are a good many individual corporations which are autonomous. 

Mr. Apam. I think that Mr. Rowe touched upon that. Were you 
here at the time that he spoke? 

Mr. Harpy. No, I am sorry I was not. 

Mr. Apam. He touched upon that particular question and gave a 
very clear definition of the organizations whose activities he felt 
should be grouped together. I think that there would be factors 
that would determine one way or the other whether that would be 
true. For example, I attended a dedication of a new television station 
im Philadelphia within the last 10 days. They take great pride in 
the way that they have set up their departments, so that related 
activities were nearby or close enough together to create efficiencies 
and economies in the running of that station that have never been 
approached before in the history of any station in the country. One 
company up there is using their set-up as an example for proposed 
stations that are under consideration throughout the rest of our 
country. 
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Mr. Harpy. I believe we are talking about the same thing but in 
a different way. Would you not agree with me that there is a point 
at which centralization becomes inefficient rather than efficient? 

Mr. Brownson. You mean the law of diminishing returns. 

Mr. Harpy. That is right, exactly. 

Mr. Apam. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. When you get into these governmental activities, they 
get. so big, when you combine them, I do not know where the point is, 
but I think that is one of the dangers in this whole proposition. 
Frankly, I think that is the trouble with our Unification Act, the 
basic trouble with it, that it is so big that it has gotten to the point 
where centralization creates inefficiencies rather than efficiencies 
I do not know where that point is. But I do think we need to guard 
against overcentralization. 

Mr. Brownson. I do not think they have produced enough cen- 
tralization to test out that theory yet in the armed services. 

Mr. Harpy. Instead of being a unification act it might have been 
a divorce proceeding, I am not sure myself. 

Mr. Burnsipe. Certainly, we do not want to see the different 
agencies competing with each other to run prices up. I want to get 
that word in at this point. 

The CuarrMANn. You referred to a list to illustrate a point. I am 
wondering if you would permit that list to be part of your testimony? 

Mr. Apam. Yes, sir. 

The CrHarrmMan. That will be made a part of the record at this 
point. 

(The press release dated Tuesday, June 3, 1952, is as follows:) 


News REuEASE OF CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR THE Hoover Report, JUNE 3, 1952 


WASHINGTON, June 2.—Twenty-nine Hoover Report bills—all sponsored by the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report and all opposed by at least 1 or more 
among 106 organizations—face the House Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments in en bloc hearings opening at 10 o’clock tomorrow 
(Tuesday) morning in room 1310, New House Office Building. 

The most controversial legislation provides for removing the civil functions of 
the Corps of Army Engineers to the Department of the Interior. This is the 
first time during the approximately 3 vears existence of the Citizens Committee 
that this red-hot recommendation will be heard by any committee of the Congress. 
This constitutes one of the top issues in the organization’s platform ‘‘to take the 
pork barrel out of Government.” 

In a move rarely employed in the history of the Congress, the House committee 
last week took decisive action to hold immediate hearings to clear its entire slate 
of all Hoover Report legislation over which it has jurisdiction prior to the adjourn- 
ment of Congress. 

Chairman William L. Dawson (D. Ill), of Chicago, made clear that his group 
emphatically wanted the record to be clear on the fact that this pending legislation 
will not be allowed to die pigeonholed. Irrespective whether the vote is favorable 
or unfavorable a definite vote will be registered, he added. 

The Citizens Committee will present an imposing array of proponents for this 
legislation and will open its testimony with a statement of support from former 
President Herbert Hoover, who will be unable to appear in person. 

Other important witnesses include Cherles B. Coates, of Verona, N. J., acting 
chairman of the Citizens Committee; former Hoover Commissioner James H. 
towe, Jr., of Washington: former Hoover Commissioner Arthur 8S. Flemming, 
of Delaware, Ohio; Alva H. Adams, of Philadelphia, Pa., vice president of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce of the United States: George H. Watkins, of 
Chicago, secretary of the University of Chicago and chairman of the Cook County 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report, who will represent the Illinois citizens 
of the group; and either Representative Clarence J. Brown, of Ohio, or former 
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Representative Carter Manasco, of Alabama, both former Hoover Commissioners, 
will present the congressional viewpoint. 

The Citizens Committee, for the first time in its brief history, has made public 
a list of 106 organizations and groups which have expressed Opposition to at 
least one or more of the pending Hoover Report bills before the House com- 
mittee. Simultaneously, the Citizens Committee expressed the belief that prob- 
ably in no other instance in American history have so many organizations and 
groups come into opposition to fight legislation so urgently needed and so popu- 
larly supported throughout the Nation. 

A total of 57 organizations, many of which are labor unions, have registered 
opposition against the two bills, H. R. 3674 and H. R. 3304, incorporating the 
recommendations in one Hoover Report for improved general management of 
the executive branch of the Government. 

The list of opposition organizations and groups announced by the Citizens 
Committee follows as appendix A, and the list of 29 Hoover Report bills as 
appendix B. 

APPENDIX A 


Groups Wuicu Are Expectep To APPEAR IN OPppPposITION TO SOME OF THE 
29 Britis CoveriInc 9 Hoover Commission Reports st Heartnes To Com- 
MENCE TuEspbayY, JUNE 3, 1952, Berore House CoMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES 
IN THE ExecuTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


1. Improved general management of the executive branch 
(1) The Bureau of the Budget (part only). 

2) American Association of Port Authorities. 

(3) Ohio Valley Improvement Association. 

1) National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

5) Mississippi Valley Flood Control Association. 

(6) Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

(7) Red River Valley Association. 

(8) American Merchant Marine Institute. 

(9) Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 

(10) Order of Railway Conductors of America. 

(11) Switehmen’s Union of North America. 

2) Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 

3) American Train Dispatchers’ Association. 

1) Railway Employees’ Department, A. F. of L. 

5) International Association of Machinists. 

6) International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, and 

Helpers of America. 

(17) International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers, and 
Helpers 

(18) Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association 

(19) International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

(20) Brotherhood Railway Carmen of America. 

(21) International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers. 

(22) Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express, and Station Emplovees. 

(23) Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees. 

(24) Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of America. 

(25) National Organization Masters, Mates, and Pilots of America. 

26) National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association. 

(27) International Longshoremen’s Association. 

(28) Hotel and Restaurant Employees and Bartenders International 
Union. 

(29) Railroad Yardmasters of America. 

(30) American Bankers Association. 

(31) The Chattahoochee Valley Chamber of Commerce. 

(32) The Missouri Valley Development Association. 

(33) The Mississippi Valley Association. 

(34) The Columbus, Georgia, Chamber of Commerce. 

(35) The National Association of Supervisors of State Banks. 

(36) The City of Vicksburg, Miss. 

(37) Professional Engineers, Post 495, The American Legion. 

(38) The Pendleton, Oreg., Grain Growers, Inc. 
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1. Improved general management of the executive branch—Continued 
(39) The New York State Flood Control Commission. 
(40) The Upper Mississippi and St. Croix River Improvement Commission, 
(41) The Ohio Valley Conservation and Flood Control Congress. 
(42) The General Assembly of the State of Arkansas. 
(43) The Labor Commission of the State of Nebraska. 
(44) The National Association of Mutual Savings Banks. 
(45) The Industrial Commission of Wisconsin. 
(46) The Lake Carriers Association. 
(47) The Northwest Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
(48) The Upper Mississippi Waterway Association. 
(49) The Texas Water Conservation Association. 
(50) The Big Sandy Valley Association. 
(51) The Norfolk Port Authority. 
452) The Transportation Association of America. 
3) National Cotton Council, Memphis, Tenn. 
+ National Council of Farmer Cooperatives. 
5) National Grange, Washington, D. C. 
(5 National Association of Manufacturers. 
(57) American Farm Bureau Federation. 
2. Removal of civil functions of the Army engineers to the Department of th 
Interior: 
(1) a Association of General Contractors. 
(2) American Society of Civil Engineers. 
(3) ¢ ‘ nal er of Commerce of the United States. 
(4) National Rivers and Harbors ¥ eyeuatng 
(4) Department of the Army. 
(6) Many of thore included under 1, above. 


3. Streamlining of independent regulatory agencies: 
(1) Reserve City Bankers Association. 


(2) American Bankers Association. 
(3) National Association of Supervisors of State Banks. 
(4) Indiana Bankers Association. 
(5) Virginia Renbere Association. 


(6) American Short Line Railroad Association 
(7) National Committee of the Administrative Law Section of the Ameri 
can Bar Association. 
(8) Association of Interstate Commerce Practitioners 
(9) Transportation Association of America. 
(10) Association of Interstate Commerce Commission Practitioners. 
(11) Association of American Railroads. 
(12) Indiana State Chamber of Commerce 
(13) American Trucking Associations, Inc. 
(14) Railway Labor oe utives Association, 
(15) Freight Forwarders Institute. 
(16) National C vuneil of Private Motor Truck Owners 
(] 
( 


7) Colorado Motor Carriers’ Associati 
18) Interstate Commerce Commission. 
(19) Federal Reserve Board. 
(20) National Labor Relations Board. 
(21) Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
(22) American Federation of Labor. 





4. Raising the Federal Security Agency to departmental status: 


(1) American Medical Association. 

(2) American Pharmaceutical Association. 

(3 American Dental Association. 

(4) Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States. 


(5) Arkansas Medical Society. 

(6) American Association of Physicians and Surgeons. 
(7) American Council of Education. 

(8) Council of Chief State School Officers. 

(9) Department of the Interior. 
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5, Study of Federal-State relations: 

In the hearings no specific opposition to this bill has crystallized. However, 
the bill has previously been killed several times at the request of the Adminis- 
tration. Informed quarters say that this action is due to opposition from some 
of the Labor groups but such opposition has never been publicly stated 


6. Study of overseas administration: 
(1) The Bureau of the Budget. 
(2) The Department of State. 
(3) The Mutual Security Administration. 
(4) Department of Defense. 


Adding functions in the District of Columbia to the General Services Admin- 
istration: 
(1) The Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
(2) The Smithsonian Institute. 
(3) The Fine Arts Commission. 
(4) The National Park and Planning Commission. 
(5) The Bureau of the Budget. 
(6) Many trade and civic associations in the District of Columbia. 


8. Perfecting the Reorganization Act of 1949 and extending it: Many of the same 
groups listed in 1, above, plus a few expected new ones. 


). Reestablishing a Commission on Organization: (1) Comptroller General of 
the United States. 

N. B.—The organizations listed above have, in the past, appeared before 
Congress opposing the measures identified above or like measures; or, they have 
forwarded to Congress statements to that effect. These lists are based upon 
official records of the Congress. A few of the organizations may have changed 
their positions since they last opposed proposals in the measures listed above, but, 
if so, the Citizens Committee has not been informed of such changes in position. 


lan) 
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ApPrENpDIx B 


Hoover Commission bills on which hearings are to be held by the Committee on Expend- 


itures in the Executive Departments, House of Representatives, commencing 
Tuesday, June 8, 1952 


Bill No. | Author or action Title 
H. R. 3674 | Mr. Dawson To establish principles and policies to govern generally t 
H. R. 3304 | Mr. Hoffman ake . management of the executive branch of the Government 
| aceordance with recommendations of the Commission 
| Organization of the Exeeutive Branch of the Government 
H. R. 6243 | Mr. Karsten ‘ To provide for certain reorganization in the executive brar 


of the Government in accordance with the reeommendati 
of the Commission on Organization of the Executive Brar 

| of the Government (removal of civil functions of the Army 
Corps of Engineer 


Mr. Dawsor Making certain changes in laws applicable to regulatory act 


H. R. 3678 





H. R. 3°07 | Mr. Hoffman cies of the Government so as to effectuate the recomme! 
1139 Referred to committee, tions regarding regulatory acencies made by the Commi 
| Apr. 10, 1952. on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Governn 
H. R. 3683 | Mr. Dawsor To establish a temporary National Commission on Inter 
H. R. 320% | Mr. Hoffman governmental! Relations (similar to H. R. 15 and H. R. 39 
H. R. 5261 | Mr. Ostertag___.- (Senate requested return of S. 1146, July 24, 1951; return t 
§ 1146 Referred to committee, July Senate, July 25, 1951 
| 24, 1951 
H. KR. 3689 | Mr. Dawson To establish a Department of Social Security and Education 
H. R. 3306 | Mr. Hoffman... accordance with the recommendations of the Commission 
| Organization of tt Executive Branch of the Governme 
H. R. 3697 | Mr. Dawson | To create a commission to mak study of the administrati 
H. R. 3406 | Mrs. Church | of oversea activities of the Government, and to make recon 
H. R. 5879 | Mr. Kennedy . | mendations to Coneress with resnect thereto. (S. 1166 wa 
referred to committee July 24, 1951; Senate requested return 
July 24, 1951; returned to Senate July 25, 1951 
H. R. 3676 | Mr. Dawson To place in the Administrator of General Services responsibi) 
H. R. 3314 | Mr. Hoffman ity for coordination of certain miscellaneous activities in the 
District of Columbia in accordance with the recommenda 
tions of the Commission on Organization of the Exeeutive 
Franch of the Government 
H. R. 2879 | Mr. Keating To reestablish the Commission on Organization of the Execu 
H. R. 2880 | Mr. Boggs of Delaware tive Branch of the Government 


H. R. 2881 | Mr. Byrnes 

H. R. 2882 | Mr. Cotton 

H, R. 2883 | Mr. Davis of Wisconsin. 
H. R. 2884 | Mr. Ford 

H. R. 2885 | Mr. Jackson of California 
H. R. 2886 Mr. Lovre bebe 

H. R. 2887 | Mr. Norblad..-.- aniline 
H. R. 2888 | Mr. Potter ’ 

H. R. 2927 | Mr. Davis of Wisconsin 

H. R. 2080 | Mr. Goodwin . 

H. R. 2998 | Mr. Bramblett ‘ 
H. R. - Mr. > To extend the Reorganization Act of 1949 





N.B The committee is also awaiting Senate action on a bill to streamline medical services before pr 


ceeding in that area (S. 1140). 


The CuHarrmMan. We will meet tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock in 
room 1501. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m. the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
Wednesday, June 4, 1952, at 10 a. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
Executive DeparTMENTs, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:10 a. m., in room 1501, 
New House Office Building, the Honorable William L.’ Dawson 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Dawson (chairman), Lanham, Bonner, 
Burnside, Baring, Hoffman, Harden, and Brownson. 

Also present: Christine Ray Davis, clerk; Annabell Zue, minority 
clerk; Thomas A. Kennedy, general counsel; and William A. Young, 
staff director. 

The CuatrmMan. The committee will kindly come to order. 

On yesterday we met to hear testimony upon the remaining Hoover 
bills before our committee and other bills pending before our com- 
mittee. There are about 10 of them. We have heard from some of 
our members of the original Hoover Commission. We heard from 
others who have given study to that and who have been in touch with 
the situation throughout the country and were able to tell us as to the 
attitude of the people of the country on these bills. 

We have with us today the Honorable James K. Pollock, professor, 
University of Michigan, a former member of the Hoover Commission. 
I wish to say, Mr. Pollock, we are deeply indebted and I think the 


e ' 
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people of this country are deeply indebted to the mem! Cc 
Hoover Commission for the fine work that they did. I think that 
the legislation that has been put into effect has proven itself in that 
one of the members of the Hoover Commission estimated that the 
savings to date had been about 2% billion dollars, and we feel that, if 
these other bills are put into effect, we will get greater efficiency and 


greater economy in the operation of our Government. We are happy 
indeed to have you with us, and if you will take the witness chair we 
shall appreciate it. Please identify yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES K. POLLOCK, PROFESSOR, UNIVERSITY 
OF MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR, MICH, 


Mr. Poiuock. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am James K. Pollock, Ann Arbor, Mich., professor of political 
science and chairman of the department of political science of the 
University of Michigan and a former member of the Hoover Com- 
mission. 
37 
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First of all, Mr. Chairman, I should like to commend you and the 
members of your committee for this effort of yours in this Congress to 
clear up your calendar and to give due consideration to the bills which 
are before your committee. 

It is 3 years now since the Hoover Commission made a series of 
19 reports to the Congress. And I think maybe it might be a good 
idea if I stated in the beginning a bit of the background, because | 
think the people have sometimes forgotten it. 

You will recall, I am sure, that Congress, after about 2 years of 
struggling after the war with the problem of trying to get order out 
of chaos in the general governmental situation, and finding that 
because of the press of other duties it was quite impossible for Con- 
gress to do this job, then dee ided to create a commission which you 
called the Commission on the Organization of the Executive Branch 

This was a commission created by act of Congress, an act which 
passed unanimously in both Houses, a rather rare occurrence. I think 
it was rare because every Congressman, feeling a sense of frustration 
in handling these tremendously large organizational problems, wanted 
some help; and, not being able to rely upon existing agencies, Congress 
found that it was desirable to take this extraordinary step of creating 
a commission the like of which I believe has not existed before in this 
country. 

We have had many efforts at reorganization. We never have had 
a commission set up on a basis like this with the powers and the 
facilities and presumably, at least, at the point of creation, the unani- 
mous backing and good will of Congress to see what could be done to 
bring order out of chaos in the Federal governmental picture. 

So, I emphasize the fact that the Commission came into existence 
not because of the pressure of any special group, not because of the 
desire of the President or of any department or of any other interest 
involved, but by the unanimous desire of Congress to help Congress 
get on top of this problem. 

We labored, as I think you realize, with all of the facilities which 
you put at our disposal for a period of 2 years. And, as a result of 
our labors, we brought forth 19 reports which were submitted to you 
with the recommendations that you had asked us to present, which, 
in our opinion, would bring efficiency and economy to this very badly 
organized Federal structure. 

These then were the recommendations you requested. They were 
not given to you gratuitously. They were requested. And they 
have now been before you for 3 years. And that is why I say it is 
commendable for this committee at the end of this 3-year period to 
try to clear the slate, get these bills before the Congress, before you 
go home, for an opportunity for consideration. 

I make the distinction, also, that these recommendations were given 
to you by a public commission representing the executive and the Tegis- 
lative branches and, also, representing the public, headed by the dis- 
tinguished ex-President, Mr. Hoover. 

They did not come to you, in other words, with the endorsement or 
the motivation of any special group in this country. They came with 
the support of a group of public-minded individuals set up under a 
statute which you vourselves enacted. 

I think this is rather important, for in the confusion of Washington 
we frequently overlook what is purely public and what is frequently 
very private and very special. I think I am justified in saying that 
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the recommendations of our Commission deserve, because of their 
public nature, because they were requested by the Congress, a higher 
and a more careful consideration than is the case with a good deal 
of the legislation which comes before your committee. 

Being a person who emphasizes public interest as opposed to private 
interest, I cannot avoid making this introductory statement, for I 
know in the realities of the legislative process in Washington, too 
frequently the public interest is pushed aside by the more aggressive 
attitude of certain private interests. And I think, in a crisis situation 
such as we find ourselves in today, the Congress would be well advised 
to see to it that those steps are taken which will put our house in 
order for whatever may be coming in the months ahead. We never 
know what may be coming in the months ahead. 

I might add a second point by way of introduction: that since our 
Commission reported in 1949, although very commendable action 
has been taken by the Congress and also by the President in imple- 
menting approximately one-half of the recommendations of our 
Commission, we have hardly kept up with the developments. We 
have eliminated some very bad features, but some of the most impor- 
tant aspects of reorganization have not yet been touched, and mean- 
while the situation has become, in many respects, more complicated 
that it was before, due to the impact of the Korean war. 

We have been going into all kinds of expansion and development, 
all of which has drastically complicated the organizational picture in 
‘vashington, so that, although vou have enacted approxima‘ecly 50 
percent of the recommendations of our Commission, meanwhile new 
situations have arisen so that the net result is hardly 50 percent. 
That is, the net gain is hardly 50 percent for new problems, and 
complications of old problems have arisen. It is something like a 
treadmill. You keep moving forward but you do not maybe move 
quite fast enough to actually gain the time that vou need. 

This is another point which I think should be kept in mind by the 
Congress: that organization does not stand still. New problems 
arise. 

And, as I shall indicate in specific reference to several of these bills, 
if action had been taken earlier on some of these bills, I think the 
Congress would have saved itself a good deal of difficulty im the 
consideration of some of the most important pieces of legislation 
that are now pending before it. 

After those introductory remarks, do you want me to emphasize 
several points which strike me as being important in connection with 
the bills before vou? 

The CuarrMan. I would appreciate it, sir. 

Mr. Potuock. First of all, I believe I have testified before a sub- 
committee of this committee, Judge Lanham’s subcommittee, on a 
bill which has to deal with the whole problem of the administration of 
oversea affairs. 

I testified earlier also before the Senate Expenditures Committee on 
the same subject. 

This is H. R. 3697, H. R. 3406, and H. R. 5879. 

That was passed by the Senate as S. 1166. 

I testified, you remember, before a subcommittee of which vou 
were a member some months ago : 

This is a subject which I have found to be of very great importance 
and which I would like again to emphasize before this committee 
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H. R. 3697, H. R. 3406 ann H. R. 58 


The bill with which you have been having so much trouble, pending 
before the Congress, the foreign-aid bill, involves problems, objec- 
tives, goals, procedures, personnel, which I believe have never been 
very clearly determined. And this whole field of how much money we 
spend outside of the country, who spends it, how we spend it, what 
we are trying to do—this whole vast field of overseas operations which 
I consider very important and with which I have had some experience 
when I was with General Clay in the military government of Germany 
and where I have seen other things in other countries—I think there 
is only one way for the Congress to proceed to get some understanding 
and some foundation for action, and that is to create an extraordinary 
commission for the purpose, the sole purpose, of looking into the 
problem of how we administer these problems outside the United 
States. 

Mr. Horrman. May I make a request; that in discussing this par- 
ticular bill, you give consideration to and tell us just what authority 
or power the State Department would have over any recommenda- 
tions that the congressional committee might make. 

Mr. Potuock. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. We can go, we can look, and we can recommend. 
Will you tell us whether or not after the recommendations are made 
they will be effective or will have any effect, if they happen to be 
contrary to the policy of the State Department? 

Mr. Potiock. If I may recur to the basis of the recommendation 
for this bill, it was a special report from the Hoover Commission 
dealing with the administration of overseas affairs, and that proposal, 
presented in 1949, said that already the situation in the Federal Gov- 
ernment was so critical that our Commission did not have time to go 
into all of the aspects of it, and we recommended that special action 
be taken at once to investigate this field. 

Mr. Horrman. My point was this, if | may again interrupt: We 
may send a commission over there, and we may investigate. We find 
certain facts to exist or not to exist. Then we make a recommendation. 

What is your opinion as to how far that recommendation will be 
put into effect if it happens to run counter to the policy of the State 
Department? Do we come in conflict with the State Department, and 
will we be told that they are overseeing that? 

Mr. Potuock. I will come to that point. 

The first was, we made this recommendation in the special report 
I am saying that, had that report been implemented immediately 
and the Congress had had the benefit of a careful survey of all of the 
implications involved in overseas administration, you would not have 
had the difficulties this year in passing the foreign-aid bill that you 
have had. That is point 1. 

Mr. Lannam. I would like to know why you think that would 
have helped us? At the time our subcommittee had that bill under 
consideration we were just on the verge last year of setting up a new 
agency, the Mutual Security Agency. 

Mr. Potuock. That is right 

Mr. Lanuam. It was too late for this committee to give us ans 
help or this Commission, if it had been organized, to give us any 


help because we had to act within the next 2 or 3 weeks, and aia. 
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Mr. Pottock. My point is that if the Commission had been or- 
ganized in 1949—-— 

Mr. Lanuam. I agree with you, if it had been organized, then it 
might have been of great help to us. 

Mr. Potiock. | said I think at the time I testified before your 
committee that it was then too late. It would have been helpful to 
you when you created the Mutual Security Agency to have known 
what the general situation was. 

Mr. Lanuam. I agree. 

Mr. Pottock. Which I believe you did not know, and now you 
are dealing with a foreign-aid bill having set up the Mutual Security 
Administration, and you are still pretty much in the dark as to what 
the proper objectives are and how they should be organized. 

Now, to get around to Congressman Hoffman’s question, I am not 
evading 

Mr. Horrman. I hope you will keep in mind the testimony of 
General Ridgway the other day to the effect that, while the armed 
services had certain plans which, as I understood, in his opinion would 
solve the present Korean situation, the decision was a political one. 

Mr. Potiock. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. So, we can resolve and all of that, but what happens? 

Mr. Potitock. What our Commission found and what the period 
since its report shows is that we have spread all over the place different 
agencies with powers to do certain things in the foreign field. 

We begin, of course, with the State Department, which is our 
primary agency. 

Mr. Horrman. Right there. 

Mr. Potuock. For dealing with foreign affairs. 

Mr. Horrman. Just assume that a commission was created; that 
it made certain recommendations, and that it found that this should 
or should not be done— 

Mr. Poutuock. I will answer that. 

Mr. Horrman. Wait a minuie, please. Then we have to come back 

do we not?—ultimately to the State Department, and the State 
Department determines whether }t shall or shall not be done. 

Mr. Potiockx. No; you have to come back first-—-I am addressing 
myself to the organizational problem—the State Department—you 
have the Defense Establishment. You had ECA. Now you have 
Mutual Security Administration. And you have two or three other 
agencies that are doing activities outside of the United States, some 
in the State Department, some outside of the State Department. 

The point is we have diffused responsibility in such matters and 
you have not, as Congressmen, defined precisely what objectives 
you intend to have carried out and what organization and what 
responsibility for carrying these things out should be established. 

Mr. LANHAM. Is not the answer to Mr. Hoffman that your report 
is to the Congress, and that the Congress will do then what it thinks? 

Mr. PoLttock. What it sees fit. , 

Mr. Lannam. And last year we set up the Mutual Security Admini- 
stration. I am a member of the Foreign Affairs Committee as well 
as this committee, so that I happen to know about it. And the State 
Department did not want it set up at all. They wanted to continue 
ECA, 


\Ir. Pottock. That is right. 


— 
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Mr. Lannam. And, frankly, there is not very much differenc 


between Mutual Security Administration and ECA, except for the 


name, as I see it, but we did set up an agency that the State Depart 
ment did not want at all. 

Mr. Potiock. Well, the point is that vou do have an organizationa! 
problem here of major proportions, and you have not one agency 
you have several agencies, and you have objectives that are going 
off in several directions. Of course, that is always expensive wher 
you have two agencies in place of one. They have their own ideas 
and they want to proceed with them in their own way. 

Now, to answer specifically Congressman Hoffman's question 
if after you should get a report from this particular commission 
which is proposed here, which presumably would survey for you th 
total field of our overseas operations, how it impinges upon the State 
Department and all of the other agencies concerned with it, out of that 
then you would have to furmulate a set of objectives, an organizational 
pattern, and then vou would appropriate money to give effect to it. 

If, of course, vou say that these things are to be done by X ageney 
and not to be done by the State Department, it would be done by 
X agency. 

Mr. Horrman. Are you not rather optimistic about that? 

Mr. Pouuiock. I realize that it is not always too easy to get agencies 
to do what vou tell them to do. 

Mr. Horrman. I think that the gentleman on your left, Mr 
Brownson, and Mr. Bonner who was here a moment ago, will advis 
you that we may recommend, but 

Mr. Pouuock. | would not feel quite as frustrated as that. I think 
that if you definitely provide that ceriain things be done, it is up to 
you, through your investigative function, to see that they are done 

Mr. Horrman. Without being disrespectful in any way, I wish 
that some members of your Commission would make a closer study 
and investigation of how the recommendations of Congress art 
received and acted upon, if they are acted upon 

Mr. Po.iock. This is another task that is very important. 

Mr. Horrman. And to show you that 1 am not in disagreement 
with you, on June 15, 1949, I introduced a bill which is practically 
the same as the one that vou are testifying on now, but I got nowhere 
with it. 

Mr. Potiock. Again, | recur to the fact that we did make this 
recommendation. It is as urgent and even more urgent today than 
it was when we made it in 1949, and that Congress meanwhile has 
made itself a lot of work and has not helped itself very much in all 
of this foreign-aid legislation by not having at its disposal the report 
of a commission. % 

Mr. Lannam. I am interested in that statement. As I see it, 
how long will it take this Commission to complete its work? T am 
afraid that it would be too long. I hope that we will be through in 
Europe by the time this Commission could make its report. 

Mr. Pontiock. | think you are very sanguine, if you think that 

Mr. Lanaam. | am optimistic, | guess, a little bit. 

Mr. Poutiock. T think vou are. 

Mr. Lannam. But I think the Congress is going to stop it unless 

Mr. Poutiock. So far as I can see into the future—and perhaps the 
congressional vision is longer and deeper than mine—we are going to 
be involved in foreign activities for a very considerable period of time 
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Mr. Lanuam. How long, Mr. Hoffman suggests? 

Mr. Pouuiock. I would not want to predict. 

Mr. Horrman. You have made a very exhaustive study of this 
matter. You have been over there with General Clay. Give us 
just a guess. Coming from you it would be helpful. 

Mr. Pouiock. It is going to be longer than the next Congress. 
It is going to be beyond the next Congress. 

Mr. Horrman. Is that the best you can do for us on that? 

Mr. Potiock. Well, I think my original statement was as long as 
I can see into the future, and one cannot see much farther than 10 
years. 

Mr. Horrman. You would not say that would be the limit? 

Mr. Pouiiock. | am not committing myself as to the amount that 
should be involved or the specific activities or the specific organiza- 
tion. I would be prepared after some study to make recommenda- 
tions on those points, but | merely mean on the general principle it 
seems to me that the United States is inevitably going to be involved 
in continuing activities abroad in support of American policy into the 
foreseeable future. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Pollock, is it not true that regardless of our 
foreign commitments in the future that the work this Commission 
could do in laying down this blueprint for efficient overseas adminis- 
tration would be equally useful in the normal activities of our Govern- 
meni, | mean, for instance in the Department of Commerce, which: is 
operating all over the world? 

Mr. Potiock. Precisely. 

Mr. Brownson. Whether the foreign aid program is continued 
not, this Commission survey of the overseas operation still has a 
tremendous value. 

Mr. Potitock. Precisely. [| am afraid that you were thinking in 
terins of the foreign aid bill alone. I am not. I am adding up the 
sum total of our overseas activities, not just the State Department, 
but everything else that we do. 

The CHarrMan. May I suggest that as a matter of procedure, that 
we permit the witness to finish his statement, and make notes as he 
goes along, and then question him later? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Potitock. It makes no difference to me. I am a teacher and 
I am in the habit of being interrupted, you know, all of the time. | 
do not think it destroys the continuity. It may destroy the literary 
value of what I have to say. [ think my ideas will be clear enough. 

Just to conclude this part of my statement relating to the need for 
further, and 1 would say immediate study, and, if 1 may address my- 
self to one of the questions from Congressman Lanham, it is to this 
effect that, of course, it would be of great value to have such a report 
which, probably, could not be presented under a year, but which could 
be within a year presented and be before the next. session of Congress 
before you begin to legislate on the continuance of Mutual Security 
Administration or upon the continuance of foreign aid or any of those 
subjects. It seems to me to be only intelligent for Congress to do 
everything it can to have these vast fields surveved on a nonpolitical, 
nonpartisan basis, to give them the information on which they could 
base a long-run policy and the organizational adaptation of that polics 
That is the only peint which I make 
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I believe this did appeal to the Senate. The Senate passed a bill, 
It was called back for reasons that are not clear to me. And I think 
there is a disposition in the country——-I should think there should be a 
disposition in the Congress—to know more about all of these overseas 
activities. The way to do it is not to wait until the emergency is 
upon you and then act. You have now had to pass the foreign-aid 
bill. You have now set up Mutual Security Administration. You 
did that a year ago. The time now has come to say, ‘Well now, 
where are we going?” and, “Why are we doing these things?” and, 
“‘How are we doing them?” For I am not addressing myself today to 
matters of policy. That was not our field. I am addressing myself 
merely to the organizational problems involved. 

It is ridiculous to have the State Department, the War Department, 
the Mutual Security Administration, all of the important agencies 
operating outside of the country, operating on different bases, different 
salary standards, different leave privileges, different sizes of staffs, 
duplicating in some cases, rivaling each other in some cases abroad, 
not pulling together as a team. ‘The same sort of lack of team play 
abroad that one finds in Washington, only when it happens abroad it 
is much more serious than when it happens in Washington for there 
it is representing the United States. 

This can easily be exaggerated, this danger, but it is a danger. 
It is an ever-present danger, and it is something to which Congress, 
I think, should address itself. 


H. R. 3683 anno H. R. 3303 


The next bill that I should like to mention is a companion measure, 
H. R. 3683 and H. R. 3303, to establish a temporary National Com- 
mission on Letetemementel Relations. 

This is based likewise upon a report of the Commission and is 
intended to provide Congress with the same kind of factual basis on 
which to act in such important fields as the great conflict which exists 
in taxation between local and State authorities and the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Horrman. Now he is taking up another bill. Would it not be 
just as well to let us finish the one we had about the foreign situation, 
and our questions on that? What do you and the professor say? 

Mr. Potiockx. Any way you care to proceed. 

Mr. Horrman. I am of rather limited mental capacity and I have 
to finish up one topic before I can assimilate another as broad as these 
situations seem to be. 

Mr. Potiock. I think you are too modest, but go ahead. 

Mr. Horrman, That is a very admirable quality if a man possesses it. 

Mr. Lanuam. That is the first time I ever heard him called modest. 

Mr. Horrman. We are never too old to learn. 

The CuHatrman. If it is the will of the committee we can at this 
time have questions upon the three bills testified to so far, H. R. 3697, 
H. R. 3406, and H. R. 5879, to create a commission to make a study 
of the administration of overseas activities of the Government, and to 
make recommendations to Congress with respect thereto. 

I would like to say to Dr. Pollock that while the Senate was con- 
sidering this bill we did not take it up because their findings would, 
probably, determine it, but after they passed it and then recalled it, 
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it was our opinion that we ought to go ahead and make a study of it 
and take what steps were necessary to bring it before the Congress as a 
matter from this committee, if the committee so wishes. 

Mr. Potiock. You have the background. 

The CHArrRMAN. I| wish to say that the study has been made and the 
matter has been before the subcommittee, handled by Congressman 
Lanham, and this hearing now is no effort to supplant them and their 
jurisdiction. What we are attempting to do here is to get the testi- 
mony of witnesses on all bills pending before us. The galley proof 
of your testimony today will be sent to every member of this committee 
probably tomorrow in order that they may study each day the testi- 
mony of the witnesses as it has been given, so that they may apprise 
themselves of the testimony. 

The subject is now open to questions on H. R. 3697. Mr. Lanham. 

Mr. Lannam. I do not have any other questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. You spoke first of the reasons for the creation 
of the Commission. I think we all agree that the Commission was 
appointed because the job was too big for the Congress with the 
facilities it had at its command at that time. 

Mr. Potiock. And the other duties that it had to perform. 

Mr. Horrman. And the other duties it had to perform, yes. So it 
did go through unanimously, as I recall. That was nothing unusual. 
That was nothing extraordinary under the circumstances, because we 
were trying to do a job. And, also, at the same time we were getting 
rid of a very difficult situation which we could not solve. 

Is it not the over-all theory of the Commission that activities should 
be centralized and someone at the top be responsible for all of the 
activities of agencies or departments? 

Mr. Poutiock. The line of responsibility should run directly from 
the President through his principal administrative subordinates down 
to the bottom of the ladder. 

Mr. Horrman. A system somewhat similar to that which obtains 
in every successful business organization? 

Mr. Potiock. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. Forgetting, of course, that in a business organiza- 
tion it must make a profit in order to continue? 

Mr. Potuock. Yes, obviously, there is a difference. 

Mr. Horrman. While the Government is slightly different in that 
it has the power of taxation, and those who administer it do not de- 
pend for their continuance in office on efficiency. 

Mr. Pouiock. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. But rather upon pleasing the various groups and 
the individual men of each group? 

Mr. Potiock. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Will you find any difficulty in considering the 
workabilitv of the two systems under the varying conditions which 
confront them? 

Mr. Potzock. I find it much more difficult to establish the prin- 
ciples of sound administration in public service than in business; yes. 

Mr. Horrman. The success of establishing in Government the same 
sort of system that you use so well in business, that resis entirely upon 
the assumption that the voters will not be greedy and insistent upon 
having their particular interest taken care of by their respective 


congressmen? 
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Mr. Potiock. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Then the root of the trouble goes not so much to 
Congress, does it, as it does to creating a different attitude on the part 
of the voters who elect them? 

Mr. Potiock. That is always the basic cause. 

Mr. Horrman. Then to a certain extent, is not the Commission 
misdirecting its efforts when it talks to Congress, rather than to the 
people as a who!e, or are you performing that part of the Commission’s 
duty by your organizing through the jaycees and the chambers of 
commerce? 

Mr. Potitock. We perform the duty that you placed upon us of 
making recommendations to Congress. You did not tell us to reco n- 
mend these things to the country. You provided that we should 
make the recommendations to Congress. 

Mr. Horrman. But vour over-all interest and purpose being the 
establishment of a system which will give the people economy and 
efficiency should not the effort be directed to the people themselves? 
If Congress in this case misdirected its efforts as to its recommenda- 
tions, did not have the right recommendations, you and others having 
accepted the duty or having the conviction that you have a duty to 
serve the public, might you not undertake the change in the peoples 
attitude on your own? 

Mr. Potiosx. | will answer that in two wavs. First of all, we did 
what you told us to do. 

Mr. Horrman. That is right, and a fine jo). 

Mr. Pottocx. And we have reported to you. You could just as 
well have told us and provided several million dollars for the propa- 
gation of these recommendations all over the country. You did not 
do that. But it happened that there were thousands of citizens in 
this countrv as much interested as Congress in such matters, and 
they set up what is called the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report which did in turn make these recommendations to the people. 
And in my view it has done an excellent educational job to support the 
recommendations Which are now before vour committee. 

Mr. Horrman. I think you are correct in that. Take one bill, 
the bill for the unification of the medical services. We find, for 
example, that certain veteran organizations have an interest in that. 
I have a file here of letters as I assume every Congressman has on 
that. This one on top comes from an American citizen saying: 

[ beg you to use all of the influence you can to get favorable action on bills 
1140 and companion bill The latter will avoid present waste 

That one is evidently due to some junior chamber of commerce. 

Then there are several like that, all recommending enactment. 

Mr. Pottock. 1 am glad that you are hearing from the citizens 
about this. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, we are. And if that is all we heard from it 
would be wonderful, but then I have letters here 

Mr. Potiock. | suppose there are situations where you have con- 
flicts of advice and conflicts of pressure. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you suppose there are? 

Mr. Pottockx. | was being cautious. In such conflicts it would 
seem to me to be a very sound action for a Congressman to then pay 
attention to the public recommendation which has come to him. If 
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there is a conflict of group pressures he cannot quite be sure what the 
public opinion is, then I think he would be entirely justified in saying, 
“Well, the Hoover Commission has recommended this. I am unclear 
about public opinion. 1 will follow the recommendation of the Hoover 
Commission. 

Could anybody object to that kind of reasoning? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, oh, yes. For example, when this man says, 
taking a more recent one, night before last, a veteran sitting back in 
the crowd said, ‘Well, you are taking away hospitalization from 
veterans by this bill.” 

Mr. Pouiiock. Of course, that is not true. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, but the veteran organization, apparently, or 
somebody representing the veteran organization here in Washington 
has wriiten the posts siating that to be a fact. 

Mr. Pouiock. Well, if you are asking for my opinion about a matter 
like that, Congressman, and I should not think you would because 
you are far more experienced in such matters than I am, I could only 
quote to you a wonderful sentence which came, I believe, from a very 
eminent American politician, that it is a good idea to keep your ear 
close to the ground, but not so close that you get a bug in it, because 
then you get confused. 

Mr. Horrman. But the bugs all vote, my dear sir, and they all 
have friends. 

Mr. Pouiock. That is right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. And at present these veteran organizations are 
telling us, “Now what you are doing, Clare, is just preventing me 
getting into a hospital. You were not shot or injured in any war. 
How is it you vote yourself a pension and certain tax exemptions, but 
when it comes to me, you want to cut me off from a hospital service 
that I think I have earned?”’ 

Mr. Pouiock. I am sure that you can find a very honest and very 
effective answer to that kind of criticism. 

Mr. Horrman. I| can find an honest one, but I cannot always find 
an effective one. And have you not forgotten in your recommenda- 
tions, and the other members of the Commission, have you not 
forgotten 

Mr. Potiock. If we have, Congressman, it was because of the 
neglect. of some of the Members of your own House who were on the 
Commission. 

Mr. Horrman. I know that Congress is to blame for everything. 
That is allright. I accept that; it is part of the job. 

Mr. Potitock. This Commission was made up with Members of 
Congress on it. And you can be assured that those Members of 
Congress at all times represented very ably 

Mr. Horrman. Far be it from me to criticize any Member of 
Congress. 

Mr. Poi.ock. The views and problems of Congress in relation to 
these recommendations. No question about that. 

Mr. Horrman. Did they have a thought, any thought, speaking 
generally, of the industrialist, or the commercial-minded people, as to 
what sort of a recommendation should be made? You said non- 
political. I understand that. And I can well understand why that 
is so, but what was the theory, for example, about our foreign trade, 
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whether it was necessary in this country to have this foreign trade, 
even though periodic ‘ally we had a war? 

Mr. Potuock. The simple answer to that, Congressman, is that 
you did not give to our Commission the assignme nt of determining 
what the polici ies of the country should be. You said assuming pres- 
ent policies, what is the best organization economically and efficiently 
to give effect to it? That is the only question that we addressed 
ourselves to. 

Mr. Horrman. I understand you passed upon the question of 
how these things should best be done. 

Mr. Potvockx. Assuming that they are being done, and how best 
to do them, that is right. We did not get into this other. If we 
had gotten into the controversial questions of policy with which you 
deal we would not have been through yet. 

The CHAtrRMAN. May I interrupt just for a moment with two im- 
portant announcements? 

Kirst, you will all be interested to know that Congressman Holi- 
field has just been nominated in both primaries, in both parties and 
will represent and continue to represent the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties. 

Mr. Horrman. The California Republicans. 

The CHarrMan. Also, I would like to announce, and to welcome 
the exchange students from Germany who are over here under our 
exchange program. They can all speak English so that we will not 
have to have an interpreter at this time. 

This is the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. We are now considering various bills relative to the reor- 
ganization of the executive department of our Government. And 
on the witness stand now, the witness who has just been testifying 
and is being examined by Members of the Congress, is Dr. James K. 
Pollock, a professor from the University of Michigan, and a former 
member of the iloover Commission that recommended the changes 
in our executive department. 

We have before us for consideration 10 bills, all dealing with the 
reorganization of our executive department. 

Mr. Potuock. | find one point, Mr. Chairman, on this bill passed 
by the Senate which I think is not satisfactory. I believe I testified 
to this effect before Judge Lanham’s subcommittee. 

The Senate passed the bill in the form of a purely legislative com- 
mission. 

I would like to suggest that the experience of the Hoover Com- 
mission indicates that with Members of Congress being as busy as 
they are, if you do not have some public members on the Commission, 
it is going to be rather hard to get the work done. I mean, members 
representing the public, rather than representing the House or the 
Senate. 

This is a detail in the bill as to the structure of the Commission 
proposed to make the study, but I would respectfully suggest that 
you would probably have better and prompter results from such a 
commission if you added to the members representing the public, 
preserving the same nonpartisan or bipartisan features, preserving 
representation of the House and the Senate, but not making it ex- 
clusively a legislative commission. 
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Mr. Horrman. Of course, one answer to that is that when we get 
public members on it I think it is natural for Members of Congress to 
shirk their part of the duty and rely more than they should upon the 
public members, expecting them to do the work. 

Mr. Potuock. I think it would be done in any case. I just think 
with all of the respect in the world for you and other hard working 
Congressmen there is just so much work that you can do. 

Mr. Horrman. You are right about that. 

Mr. Potiock. There is just so much work that vou can do. And 
I do not think you can take on extra responsibilities like this. 

Mr. Horrman. I understand from your statement that the Com- 
mission was concerned solely with ways and means of making the 
things that we do, and that the Government does, more efficient, more 
economical. 

Mr. Potxiock. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. And that it is no question of policy at all? 

Mr. Pouiock. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, even accepting that version, is not the first 
question the determination of policy as to whether we are to do this 
or the other? 

Mr. Poxtiocx. The commission that we are talking about here 
would, of course, go into the policy field. 

Mr. Horrman. The other one did not. 

Mr. Potiock. No, the Hoover Commission did not. This com- 
mission to study overseas affairs would necessarily have to get into 
the policy as well as the organizational aspects. 

Mr. Horrman. Of course, if they did that then we would run right 
against the party in power, whichever it may be, and its theory as to 
what the foreign policy should be. 

Mr. Potuock. At any rate, you could have a minority report, and 
the whole thing would be clarified. 

Mr. Horrman. They are not always received with too much favor. 

Mr. Potiock. Well, but they are educational in their effect, it seems 
to me. They serve a very good purpose, like a dissenting opinion 
frequently serves a very good purpose. 

Mr. Horrman. You had several of those on the Hoover Commission. 

Mr. Potiock. Yes. 

Mr. HorrmMan. I read some of them with a great deal of interest and 
value, I think. 

Mr. Potuock. I am afraid I committed some of those dissenting 
opinions myself. 

Mr. Horrman. I think*they are valuable. I agree with that. 

You testified, as I understand, that 50 percent of the recommenda- 
tions have been adopted and many useless things have been eliminated. 

Could you specify some of those things that have been eliminated? 

Mr. Potitock. You mean the actual elimination? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Potuock. Of public services? I believe we recommended the 
amalgamation of the three defense establishments into one single 
defense department. It did not eliminate the existing departments, 
but provided for the genuine amalgamation and not just coordination 
as existed before. 

Unfortunately, the start of the Korean war stopped certain devel- 
opments which I think would have demonstrated more clearly than 
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has been demonstrated up to now the value of pulling these things 
together. 

For instance, in the accounting field I think very notable progress 
has been made. 

Mr. Horrman. Can you tell us approximately the number of the 
employees whose services have been dispensed with or the number of 
dollars saved? 

Mr. Pottock. On the personnel side, I cannot. On the personnel 
side the actual progress that was made in unification was not too great, 
although I do seem to remember that Secretary Johnson dismissed 
something like 165,000 eivilian employees of the Defense Establish- 
ment. 

Mr. Horrman. Did they get other jobs in the Federal Government? 

Mr. Lanuam. He immediately allowed the Air Force to employ 
private corporations, and they immediately employed those people 
again. That was all show. He did not make a single saving. 

Mr. Potiock. They have all been put back, of course, since and 
almost doubled. 

Mr. Lanuam. They were put back before the Korean war. They 
were put back within 30 days after Secretary Johnson cut them off. 

Mr. Potitock. Yes; I am not maintaining that the job of reducing 
personnel in the Defense Establishment has been well done, because 
it has not. 

Mr. LANHAM. As a matter of fact, we have three branches now, 
instead of two as we had when we started to consolidate. And now 
we are preparing, it looks like to me, to have a fourth in the Marines. 

I think we are proceeding away from unification all of the time. 

Mr. Horrman. This is the thing that confronts us all of the time. 
Some of our people are very hard-headed and they are skeptical. 
They want to be shown, even though they do not come from Missouri. 
They want to see the saving we hear so much about. And so when 
we go home we have to answer that. You are asking us—and if I do 
not understand you correctly, you tell me—you are asking us to accept 
the Hoover Commission’s recommendations, are you not? 

Mr. Potuock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. No doubt about that. And we go to the people and 
the Commission did a wonderful job in putting the heat on us, it took 
several weeks in my office—and I assume in the others—-to answer 
these letters from members of the chambers of commerce and the 
other organizations. We were just busy all of the time doing that 
for a while. That was all right and fine. 

Then we get a particular bill affecting someone—they think it 
does—and we get the other side of it. Yes, we are in favor of the 
Hoover Commission, but do not do this to me—they write and say. 
We are up against that all of the time. 

So when we go back, as we have to every 2 years, having no em- 
ployees’ rights under any labor legislation—we have to go back and 
reapply and be rehired—you do not neet to do that, I guess. They 
say, “‘What did you save?” as this gentleman said to me the other 
night. 

You said that we saved $43 million on the veterans bill, that is, we 
will if it goes through. 

The gentleman here said that he had a 10-page answer that would 
give that information. That may be all right for that one. 


vee 
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However, the fellow comes right back and says, “I notice in the 
paper, though, that you are taking on so many thousands of new 
employees each week.”’ 

If he does not say it, he thinks it, “You are lying to me.” 

Can you help us on that? 

Mr. Pottock. I am deeply interested in the problems of a Congress- 
man in the political field, but that is hardly, I think, the subject of 
this hearing, if I may say so. 

Mr. Horrman. Right, but you ask us to accept recommendations 
which may cut our political heads off because you do not demonstrate 
or prove that your recommendation will work. 

Mr. Poutock. | have no intention of doing that. I should think 
that your experience would indicate, and the experience of every 
Congressman in the political field, that standing up for public interest 
is not going to be expensive to you politically and even if it is, at any 
rate, you have flown vour colors and you have gone down fighting for 
a public, rather than a private cause. 

Mr. Horrman. That is fine, but it rests so far as the voter is con- 
cerned upon an assumption and they want to know the particulars 
of where we have served the public interest. 

Mr. Potuock. I am sure that anv questions you have regarding 
the savings under the Hoover Commission recommendations that 
you have enacted can be supplied to you chapter and verse by Mr. 
McCormick here representing the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report which has kept very careful track of the progress that has 
been made under all of the changes. 

Mr. Horrman. It would be extremely helpful if we could have that. 

Mr. Lannam. If we could have it in detail. You sav we saved 
$2 billion. I have not vet been able to find that we have saved one 
peany. We mav have gotten more efficient Government. 1 think we 
have. I do not believe we have saved one penny by these reorgani- 
zations. 

Mr. Horrman. Our constituents want to know about it. 

Mr. Lanuam. They want to know. 

Mr. Potiock. Of course, vou have hit me on a very touchy point. 
1 am interested in saving as much as you are, but I am also interested 
in preserving responsible government, and it seems to me that you 
should be quite as much interested in keeping the Government of the 
United States under proper control and on a responsible basis as you 
are to save money. 

Mr. Lanuam. l agree with you. Surely. 

Mr. Potiock. Therefore, one of the main thrusts of our recom- 
mendations is to establish that. 

Mr. Lannam. But when they make the statement that we have 
saved $2 billion, I want to know where so that I can tell my people, 
“Here is where we have saved it.”’ 

lt would be wonderful if [ had that information. 

Mr. Potuock. I did not brief myself on this particular point this 
morning. 

Mr. Lanuam. I have never found anybody yet who has briefed 
himself on that proposition and can give us the information. I have 
not found anybody yet who can. Every time we ask that question 
they are not briefed on it or they are not ready or they cannot give 
us the figures. Where has that money been saved? 
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The CaarrMan. I am going to suggest that he has referred to Mr. 
MeCormick as having that evidence. And Mr. McCormick is going 
to be a witness before this committee. 

Mr. Lannam. | hope that he does get the evidence before us. 

The CHarrMAN. He will be prepared at that time to justify any 
of the statements that have been made. 

Did you have another question? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes; I have several. 

Mr. Potiock. People are very loath to talk about this as you 
certainly know—to talk about how much money is saved. They are 
not particularly willing to admit that money has been saved. Money 
is a very touchy point. And certain changes which people have 
opposed for bureaucratic or other reasons, they do not like to admit 
have resulted in any savings. 

Mr. HorrmMan. You mean those in authority? 

Mr. Potiock. Yes; that is right. It is a very difficult thing, for 
instance, to get the Budget Bureau to admit that they can put their 
finger upon certain savings. I think they could put their finger on a 
good many savings, if they were so minded to put their finger on it. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Going back to the thought I had a moment ago, 
I know you will concede there are some Members of Congress who are 
just as much interested in restoring what we say is the Government 
to the people and in the public welfare as there are on the Hoover 
Commission, but if we do not satisfy the people that we are doing that 
very thing—if we do not satisfy the people that we are doing that you 
will get a new crop of Congressmen who will go along more than the 
present group with what the people or some of the people who make 
the most noise say they want. [| may not be a very good Congress- 
man, but it is possible that you can get a worse one from my district. 

Do you see my point? We have to satisfy our people. And that, 
1 think, is what Mr. Lanham is talking about. That is what I am 
talking about. 

Back in the Eighty-first Coagress—and this is only to show you 
that I am not opposing you and if my questions seem so, that is not 
what I intend, that is, opposing the Commission’s recommendations. 

Mr. Potuock. I understand. 

Mr. Horrman. I introduced 11 bills prepared by an attorney down 
there to carry out our recommendations, but in practically every one 
of them I got strong opposition from my district. And I assume 
that is true in other districts. 

I think it is up to vou folks, having recommended those measures, 
that you come forward with arguments and facts for us, you having 
made the original investigation, and when I say ‘“‘vou’’ I mean the 
Commission. I think that you should support those recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr. Pottock. When you say “your folks,” of course, you cannot 
mean the Commission, because that was not our duty. If you mean 
the Citizens Committee, the volunteer committee set up to support 
those, you are quite right. And if they do not provide you with those 
facts and figures I would be surprised and disappointed. 

Mr. Horrman. I include to a certain degree the Commission, 
because if I make a recommendation I stand back of it. And the 
fellow says, ‘‘How are you going to make it work?” And I think it is 
my business to tell him. 
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Mr. Potiock. What I cannot guarantee, of course, is that once it is 
stated flatly, for instance, that under our recommendations dealing 
with the Veterans’ Administration that veterans will not be denied 
medical care; that once that is clearly established to you that some- 
bedy else will believe it, if he does not want to believe it. 

Mr. Horrman. Of course, those who benefit do not want to believe 
it. 

Mr. Pouiock. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. Certain people in the organizations may want to 
continue in office and can only continue if your recommendation is 
turned down. They tell the folks back home. 

Mr. Potiock. Of course, this is the central problem in any pro- 
gressive change. When you run into vested interests, are you willing 
to stand up against them, are vou going to rally the citizens who are 
not tied to vested interests in favor of this public cause? That is the 
central issue always of progressive change. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Some of us are looking to you who made that rec- 
ommendation or to the Citizens Committee to give us the ammuni- 
tion, because you conceded in the beginning that we were so overworked 
that we could not do the job, that you were called upon to do. Now 
you, having recommended it, we want the faéts to back it up. 

Mr. Potuiock. I will have, I am sure, as one of the gentlemen to 
follow me here on the witness stand, Governor Miller, whose task force 
presented one of the most admirable public documents we have had 
in many a day, dealing with one of the basic sources of expenditure 
and waste in the Federal service. And he can document that chapter 
and verse, I think, in irrefutable fashion. Nobody has been able to 
refute this. 

As to the reports of our Commission, if anything was wrong with 
them, there were too many of them. There were 19 of them. And 
then there were supporting task-force reports. That is the ammuni- 
tion, Congressman Hoffman. 

And in addition to that ammunition the Citizens Committee has 
likewise gathered together additional information, all of which has 
been made available, I thought, to Members of Congress and to the 


people all over the country. And I think you will find a very con- 
siderable public opinion behind this and a very informed public 
opinion. 


Mr. Horrman. You have sold the people all right on economy and 
efficiency. There is not any question about that. I was not finding 
any fault with that. 

What I was asking for was some help to convert more fellows who 
are opposed to it. 

Mr. Pouiock. I appreciate that. 

Mrs. Harpen. Dr. Pollock, I thank vou for your very interesting 
and sincere testimony. 

In H. R. 3697 it states, “the Commission on overseas adminis- 
tration which shall be composed of four members of the Senate ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, four members of the House of 
Representatives appointed by the Speaker, and four persons in the 
executive branch of the Government appointed by the President.” 

Is it your understanding that the membership of this Commission 
shall be equally divided between the two major parties? 
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Mr. Pouuock, Yes, I think that should be provided. My testi- 
mony before the Senate on this point was that the experience on the 
Hoover Commission of an equally divided Commission, representing 
not merely official personnel, but also public personnel, was a very 
good one, and in my view should be followed in this kind of a Com- 
mission. 

Mrs. Harpen. Then you believe that the four members from each 
body should be two of the majority and two of the minority party 
and also the same division among those appointed by the President? 

Mr. Pouuock. I think so, yes, ma’am. And also should have two 
of them from the publie and two of them from the House or the 
executive branch. 

Mrs. Harpen. Thank you. 

Mr. Barina. You did bring out a very fine point, Dr. Pollock. 
You said that we have set up the Mutual Security Administration and 
ECA and various organizations, but it is just the framework. We 
have not said how. I think that is true through all of our departments. 

We give the Administrator a free hand to go ahead and do as he 
pleases. 

In these bills here that you are talking about this morning do you 
think we have stated definitely how to go about from here on? 

Mr. Potuock. Which bill do you mean? 

Mr. Barina. Well now, H. R. 3697. Do you think that that bill 
states clearly how you want it to go from here? In other words, 
when bills come before Congress we have to get the kick-back from 
many of our constituents that we are setting up machinery, but we 
have not exercised full power. We give the power to Administrators 
or maybe the Secretary of State to spend money and so on and so 
forth. Are we actually retaining or giving a clear-cut policy in these 
bills? 

Mr. Pottock. I think you did a very good job in the creation of 
our Commission when you defined our duties. There was no question, 
I think, in our minds as to what we were to do. 

And in section 4 of this bill you say it shall be the duty of the 
Commission to make a study of the administration of the overseas 
activities of the Federal Government with a view to making recom- 
mendations to the Congress with respect to means for coordinating 
and integrating such activity. 

It seems to me that is sufficiently clear. 

You might introduce, if you want to be sure that the policy aspect 
as well as the organizational aspects are taken care of, such an addi- 
tional sentence. 

Mr. Lanuam. I do not believe there ever would be a report then. 

Mr. Brownson. I should just like to comment briefly on this inter- 
change. I think as a very young and inexperienced Member of 
Congress probablv there are many worse things than being defeated 
for reelection. I believe that the Hoover Commission, as my distin- 
guished ranking minority member said, has done a valuable job in 
stirring up this public interest. And I am not at all diseommoded 
when people write in on the letterhead of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, or any other group that is interested in these problems 
of government, expressing their viewpoint. Since these are recom- 
mendations only I would expect some conflict. I know that Dr 
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Pollock expects that the Congress will never accept all of the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission exactly as they are. 

I do not feel there has been any particular heat put on us, but rather 
that the whole end that the Citizens Committee has attained has 
resulted in stirring up an intelligent public participation in these dis- 
cussions and citizen participation in government. This to me, is one 
of the healthiest things that has happened in a long time. 

I would like to ask one question. 

Mr. Horrman. Let me add that I agree with you on that. I am 
not finding any fault. I hope that they keep it up. 

Mr. Brownson. 1 know you do. I just wanted to clarify that 
point. 

The Subcommittee on Federal Relations with Taternational Organ- 
izations on which I serve under the chairmanship of the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia, Judge Lanham, held hearings on June 11 and 
12 and August 2 of last year on these three bills which we are now 
discussing, H. R. 3697, H. R. 3406, and H. R. 5879. These bills, 
nearly a year later, are coming up here for this omnibus consideration. 

Our hearings were published last year, late in the summer, without 
any recommendations and without any conclusions by the subcom- 
mittee at all. 

Is it the thought that the subcommittee will meet any more? 

Mr. Lanuam. Yes. I have asked the clerk to arrange a meeting 
as early as he can get everybody together. 

Mr. Brownson. I] am ¢ urious as to why we dropped this matter in 
light of the chairman’s statement on page 45 of these hearings. I was 
hoping that we could have done something last vear. 

In connection with your testimony last vear, Dr. Pollock, I think 
one point that vou did not bring out today was brought out in these 
August 2 hearings when vou said that you thought that reorganization 
in this field was second only in importance to concentration ov efficient 
operation of the Defense Establishment of the United States. 

Mr. Potuock. Of the Defense Establishment. I still believe that. 

Mr. Brownson. You still believe that? 

Mr. Pouiock. I still believe that the impact of American power 
and influence abroad is of the utmost importance, not merely in the 
military field but in all of the civilian fields. And that that impact is 
not now being properly directed or handled. It is diffused. 

Mr. Brownson. What we saw abroad with the Bonner subcom- 
mittee—and | am sorry that Chairman Bonner is not here to add his 
comments—would certainly bear that out. We saw not only over- 
lapping of the State Department and the Defense Department and 
Mutual Security, but even saw the State Department split to the 
point where Poiat 4 people were having a great struggle for their very 
existence against the aid programs under the big spenders who were 
trying to shove them out. 

Mr. Poutiock. I have seen your report, and I think it is an excellent 
one. 

Mr. Brownson. The competition in those areas, I think, bears out 
the need for this tvpe of Commission. 

Mr. Poutuiock. That is right. I have not seen any study by any 
individual or any committee of Congress or any agency that has not 
underlined the need for this kind of study. 
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Mr. Brownson. There was one other point in the testimony at the 
time that you appeared before our subcommittee last year. You will 
recall the Brookings Institution had just brought out a report. 

Mr. Potiock. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. That report we felt was a very interesting study 
in the field, but I think at that time you had certain statements to 
make which bore out the idea that the report was not enough, that 
this Commission study was still necessary. 

Would you like to put something to that effect in the record at this 
point, since that report has already been made and paid for? I think 
that we should show here why that report is not enough and why we 
still need this Commission. 

Mr. Potuockx. Yes. I made that statement before Judge Lanham’s 
subcommittee. I find no reason to alter my view as stated there, 
although the Brookings report is the most complete and scholarly 
study of this field that we have had to date. It does not point up in 
concrete terms for the benefit of legislators, nor does it resolve the 
disputes in the field such as must be resolved if the problem is properly 
handled. 1 mean to say the study of the whole field. It presents 
problems, and it suggests solutions, but sometimes alternative 
solutions. 

And even since that report has been presented there have been new 
developments. 

The impact of the Mutual Security Administration somewhat 
changes the situation. 

And although the Brookings report is indispensable, and although 
it means that a lot has been done that would not have to be dove 
again by this Commission, there is still a great deal to be done by 
such a Commission. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you not think that the failures to achieve all 
that you hoped for and that many of us hoped for at the time that the 
Hoover Commission met have been largely accounted for by the fact 
that it is impossible to legislate completely sound administration? 

Mr. Potiock. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. You can formulate ao administrative pattern, but 
the legislation aloue does not accomplish the whole program. 

Mr. Potieck. Precisely, and if you do not have a responsible 
administrative organization to which you can give direction, then, of 
course, it is going to be diffused in its administration. 

Mr. Brownson. But still vour reorganization efforts are worth 
while over the long run. And we can hope that the administration 
of those efforts will improve as the reorganization proceeds. 

Mr. Potiock. | think President Hoover was absolutely correct 
when he said that this has been one of the greatest educational experi- 
ences the American people have had in a long time, pointing up some 
of the operating defects in our Federal Government. 

Mr. Brownson. As an alumnus of your distinguished university, 
I want to thank you very much for appearing again. It is always 
interesting to get your viewpoint which is so well expressed. 

Mr. Potiock. Thank vou very much. 

Mr. Burnsipe. I am sorry that I missed your statement, Dr 
Pollock. I was busy acting as chairman of a subcommittee. 

Mr. Potiock. That is all right. 
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Mr. Burnsipe. As to personnel I believe and I am certain you have 
checked on this, we have cut personnel in most all of the Government 
agencies except in regard to the FBI, the Internal Revenue, and the 
new duties that have devolved upon the Civil Service Committee for 
checking into subversives, and things of that nature. And yet the 
great expansion has come over here in the Defense Department. 

Mr. Potiock. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Burnsipe. So there would be some savings, that is, there 
should be some savings if some of the recommendations had been 
carried out there. 

Mr. Potiock. As I pointed out, the Defense Establishment was 
moving. I think its pace is sometimes a bit retarded and somewhat 
slow, according to my standards, at any rate, but at any rate, they were 
moving commendably in the direction of establishing centralized 
control over personnel when the Korean war came as they had already 
moved in the establishment of accounting procedures and controlling 
all of which was a great gain. If they had gotten a little farther into 
the personnel field before the Korean war came, I think we could have 
had a great improvement over the present situation. 

Mr. Burnsipr. I have asked some questions of some of the others. 
I have asked one of Mr. Clarence Brown of Ohio yesterday. 

I feel that there is not enough authority in the hands of the Secretary 
of Defense to carry out his own orders. We have found excellent 
reports done by one of our committees here which has shown that his 
orders were not being carried out. 

Would vou be in favor of this type of thing, a penalty for the 
officers in the National Defense set-up, that if they do not carry out 
the orders of the Secretary of Defense, that he would have authority 
to demote an officer, sav, two grades? 

Mr. Pottock. I would have to know the immediate circumstances 
before I would express an opinion on that. I feel very strongly 
that the Secretary of Defense should be given full power to run his 
Department. That is what we recommended, and 1] thought that is 
what Congress inte ided when it passed the Defense Act of 1949. 

Mr. Burnsipe. Under this investigation that was made so ably by 
one of our subcommittees—and I believe I am stating it correctly 
we found that officers were not carrving out the orders of the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Mr. Pottock. I would call that insubordination, would vou not? 
I had supposed that there were adequate military penalties for that 
Are there not? 

Mr. Brownson. If vou will vield, since all of these officers are 
serving under temporary promotions at the present time, there is no 
question about the authority of the Secretary of Defense to accom- 
plish reductions to the permanent grade held by the officer in question 

Mr. Burnsipe. | have checked with a number of them, and many 
feel that he does not have that authority. I am just wondering 
I was just asking that question. 

Mr. Brownson. Under the officer promotion set-up the Secretary 
of Defense would have that authority today. Reduction is not the 
normal procedure. What they normally do is to transfer him and 
promote him to cover-up. 
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Mr. Poutiock. Civilians may be a little bit sloppy about following 
orders, but I had supposed that it was a cardinal feature of any good 
military system that vou followed orders. 

Mr. Burnsipe. We found in the getting of goods to the different 
agencies that there was an excess of goods that was in those channels, 
and that there was quite a bit of waste. 

Mr. Potiock. I am sure you must be right. 

Mr. Burnsive. Do you not think that probably the largest saving 
can be made in one other type of study that we are doing, that is, the 
question of cataloging, is that not one where your major savings can 
be made? 

Mr. Pottock. Yes. In response to one of our recommendations 
Congress set up the General Services Administration. 

The CHarrMaNn. Congress also took the funds to do the job from 
the General Services Administration. 

Mr. Burnsipe. That was a serious handicap. Congress set it up 
and gave them a job to do, and then did not appropriate the funds 
for the General Services Administration to carry out the job that we 
said they had to carry out. Of course, we did give the funds to 
another agency. The funds were already available over in the military 
set-up to carry out part of this investigation. They are making 
progress along that line. 

As to the General Services Administration I think definitely we 
have made savings there since we have consolidated purchasing under 
the General Services Administration. 

Mr. Potuock. It is a little bit too early to see the full impact of 
it, to measure it. 

Mr. Lanuam. I understand that they have more employees than 
all of the agencies combined in that organization had at the time. 
There has been no savings over there in personnel. I know that. 

Mr. Potitock. That does not necessarily mean anything, Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. Lanuam. It does mean something. 

Mr. Potitock. You may have to have more employees to do a 
better job and a more economical job. 

Mr. Lanuam. We are talking about economy. It may be more 
efficient ard handled better. 

Mr. Potiock. What is efficiency if it is not economy? It promotes 
economy. 

Mr. Lanuam. It should. 

Mr. Horrman. Not if it takes more fellows to do the same job and 
to do it no better. 

Mr. Poutiock. [t might take more employees for the moment, for a 
year or two, but after that, then immediately the benefits would 
arrive once the new procedures were set up. That is the same picture 
I find with reference to the Civil Service Commission. I am not at all 
happy about the total personnel picture in the Federal service. I do 
not think that we have nearly gone as far as we should in improving 
the personnel situation, but I do find a bit of inconsistency here where 
the Civil Service Commission today in which [ think you have a good 
deal of confidence with former Congressman Ramspeck es the Chair- 
man, having less money today than they had at the beginning of 
World War IT, and yet you have asked them, I believe, to do a great 
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many more things. They cannot do those things as satisfactorily if 
they are denied adequate” personnel to do it. 

Mr. Burnsipe. Where the big savings, I think, can come in General 
Services Administration is in purchasing. Many people have over- 
looked that if we have these different agencies competing on purchase 
of goods, running the price up, espec ‘ially when they are scarce goods it 
will not promote savings. ‘Then, also, when you keep dabs of goods 
in many different places it does not promote “ape a Whereas you 
could have one central place or a reasonable office to handle those 
goods, then you would save a vast amount of ernie And many of 
these goods have over many years been becoming more and more 
antiquated and we have to throw them away at a complete loss. 

We have even found some equipment that was of the Civil War 
vintage stored away in Government warehouses taking up Government 
warehouse space. 

I know we have saved a large amount of money. Take, for instance, 
in our records offices. Look at just one illustration alone as to the 
type of equipment we are using in offices. We changed over from 
steel to cardboard, specially treated cardboard, and that alone is 
cutting down on expensive waste, and we are cutting down on expen- 
sive office space, to cheaper office space, which is just as good, and 
serving just as good a purpose. That type of saving is running into 
millions of dollars and should run into many, many more millions of 
dollars saving if properly carried out. 

Mr. Potiockx. Whether it applies to procurement or to hospitals, 
the same principle applies. There is no use trying to administer five 
different kinds of hospitals where one would be sufficient. The same 
thing is true about procurement. 

Mr. Burnsipe. Over in the field of depots, with this reanalysis on 
cataloging and reanalysis on GSA, vou can have much less space to 
store these things and vou will have cataloged in a way in which vou 
can use it. For instance, we found in examining the War Surplus 
that we had vast amounts of materials that we did not even know 
what they were for. We did not know the names of the parts. In 
bearings we had 208 different bearings. We had 201 depots, I think. 
And these were the same identical bearing, chemically and metallur- 
gicallv. That should lead to tremendous savings. 

Mr. Brownson. It has been stated that the Defense Department 
has been making progress in cataloging. I would like to say, so far 
as I can see on the cataloging program, it has been nominal progress 
at great expense. I do not want the Defense Department to get any 
great encouragement out of this testimony nor to conclude that we 
approve of progress at the rate they have been making it. 

Mr. Burnsipe. I want to disagree with you in this way; I think 
Admiral Ring has done a splendid job. 

Mr. Brownson. I oy I think he has had many and innumer- 
able roadblocks thrown in his way, unfortunately. If the Pentagon 
as a whole embraced Sadi rortts with the enthusiasm that Admiral 
Ring had I would agree, but the roadblocks have prevented him from 
doing anything like a thorough job. 

Mr. Lanuam. Did we not pass a bill the other day that will take all 
of the authority away from the Admiral and set up a new organization 
in the armes services to do that? 
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Mr. Burnsipe. The admiral has been transferred to another job. 

The CuarrMaAN. Are there any other questions, rather than state- 
ments of ideas foreign to the testimony of the gentleman? 

Mr. Burnsipe. What do you think about every 10 years having a 
reexamination of the whole structural base of the United States 
Government such as was done under the Hoover Commission? 

Mr. Potuock. I think that is very necessary, Congressman. De- 
spite anything you can do year by year to keep the form and shape 
of the Federal service in youthful beauty and vigor, you still need 
from time to time reexamination of the whole thing. 

Mr. Burnsipe. Congressmen do not have the time to go into that 
type of thing. 

Mr. Potiock. That is right. I perfer myself to put responsibility 
for day to day, year by year changes in administration and in organi- 
zation primarily upon the President. That was the idea of giving 
him the power to present reorganization plans. That seems to me to 
be a central and necessary feature in keeping this vast structure in 
order, but that is not by itself, I think, enough. 

I think every once in a while you need a periodic, over-all survey 
to see how well it has been done. 

Mr. Burnsipr. I want to thank the Doctor for bringing his keen 
understanding of these problems to our committee and the service of 
the Government. 

The CHatrMAN. Congressman Lea, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Lea. I appreciate the opportunity, but I do not have. I 
thank you. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you recommend that this Commission after 
investigating should then suggest that we have legislation which will 
define the duties of those who are to administer the program? 

Mr. Potiock. I am not just sure that I understand what you mean. 
You mean, let us say, the Secretary of Defense, legislation that should 
define his powers and duties? 

Mr. Horrman. No. Yousay that there is overlapping. 

Mr. Potuock. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. For instance, in the foreign-aid program. 

Mr. Potiock. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. One outfit does one thing and another one tries to 
do the same thing. 

Mr. Potuock. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. And they interfere with each other. 

Mr. Pottock. This should not exist. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Wait a moment please. That should not exist. You 
mean, some of the departments should be abolished? 

Mr. Potiock. The duplication should not exist, yes. That 
obviously means that. 

Mr. Horrman. Then should we write legislation telling what 
each agency is to do? 

Mr. Poutxtock. In general terms, I think it is the duty of Congress 
in law to prescribe the duties of an agency and its powers. What | 

think has often been done is to define the duties and independent 
powers of subagencies under a department, so that part of the agency 
goes one way and the head of the agency goes another. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Should we write some legislation preventing that? 

Mr. Potuiock. Yes. You have already done that. 
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Mr. Horrman. But they do not follow our legislation. 

Mr. Pouuock. Well, I think in the case where you have vested 
power over organization matters with the head of the department 
then you can hold the head of the department responsible. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes; but here are two agencies in the State Depart- 
ment, they are fouling up each other’s work. That exists, does it not? 

Mr. Potuock. I think they are both doing what you told them to 
do in different statutes. 

Mr. Horrman. So we should abolish one? 

Mr. Potiock. At least, you should not tell them to do the same 
thing. You should not tell both of them do to the same thing. 

Mr. Horrman. We donot. Wait a minute. Now vou are getting 
clear off. In the unification bill we told three departments to quit 
doing certain things, but they keep right on doing it. 

Do you recommend some specific legislation saying that, “Thou 
shalt not do thus and so?”’ 

Mr. PotuiocKk. You have already vested the power. It is up to 
you, in following up your legislation, to see that they do it. Other- 
wise, you, of course, have the control over the purse and you can 
even enact stronger legislation to see that it is done. 

Mr. Horrman. And write legislation for the offending agency— 
take away the power or direct them not to do that? 

Mr. Po.uock. I would direct them more effectively to do what 
you told them to do. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, suppese one agency, the State Department, 
or the armed services—I do not care which department you take—they 
are buying shoes for the Belgians and another agency comes along 
and it is buying shoes for the Belgians. Would you say that we 
should write legislation saying that the second organization should 
not buy shoes for the Belgians? 

Mr. Poxtuock. I should say that if you followed the recommenda- 
tions of our Commission in fixing responsibility, first, on the President 
and from the President on down through his agency heads, that you 
would then be in a position to fix responsibility for this type of action. 

Mr. Horrman. That is just where we are with the unification bill. 
And yet when the subcommittee of this committee went out they 
found the agencies were not paying any attention to it. Now the 
responsibility is first upon whoever is President, then upon the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

Mr. Potiock. That is right. And so on. 

Mr. Horrman. What are we to do when they do not do what we 
order? We have adopted what you have suggested to begin with. We 
created this department and we said, ‘‘Now you fellows unify things.”’ 

Mr. Potiock. I am not as conversant with the avenues available 
to Congress to force an agency to do what you want them to do. 

Mr. Horrman. We do not seem to have any authority to force 
them. 

Mr. Pouuock. I definitely feel that Congress is in a position to 
exercise that control if it desires to do so. 

Mr. Horrman. We have written the legislation. Mr. Brownson 
and Mrs. Harden were on this committee that went ebrord. The 
legislation is there providing for the unification and defining what we 
want done, but they found that it was not being done. 
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If your theory is correct and will work then the Secretary at the 
head of that organization, or the President himself, should correct 
that, rather than Congress again sending a committee abroad and 
making recommendations, writing legislation to do what we have 
already told them to do. 

Mr. Potiock. You should simply call this to the attention of the 
responsible people, in this case the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Horrman. Bless your heart, the committees have. The Hardy 
committee has called it to their attention, and the Maritime Commis- 
sion, but we do not get correction. 

Mr. Potiock. This is a basic problem in responsible government 
that you had better get to work on if you are not getting observance. 

Mr. Horrman. What? : : 

Mr. Potuock. If you are not getting observance of your laws, why 
it seems to me— 

Mr. Horrman. Obviously, we are not. It is conceded that we are 
not. And the Hoover Commission recommendation is that we have 
centralized authority. Of course, whoever is President already has 
that authority. He does not personally know about that, but he has 
subordinates who ought to know. The congressional committee 
makes a recommendation, and we do not get action. 

The CuarrMan. I think we could not exactly say that, because I 
think that the recommendations of the Bonner committee met with 
changes in the Defense Department. They found that the orders 
sent out by the Secretary of Defense were not being carried out down 
below, sir, and the Secretary of Defense has no way once it departs 
from him into the different services, no means at his command to 
follow through unless it is brought to his attention. The subcom- 
mittee brought it to his attention. And further recommended that 
in his office be set up a group charged with the responsibility of policing 
his orders right on down through just as they had in the Post Office 
Department and they have in the Internal Revenue Department. 
Yet you will find that the recommendations of that committee, after 
this study, is going to be fought very, very bitterly by everybody 
interested in the Armed Forces, because the Armed Forces want to 
run their little side of the office without any interference or overseeing 
from anybody. 

But you set a man up there and give him no means at his command 
to follow through to see that his orders are obeyed. ‘Then we go out 
and find that they are disobeyed. Then we make our recommenda- 
tions to him. He issues his directives, but he has no means unless 
somebody tells him that it is not being carried out. And the boys 
in the military run their little show whenever they can to suit them- 
selves. 

Mr. Pottock. If you require the Secretary of Defense to do some- 
thing and you do not give him the power to carry it out, why? 

The CuarrMan. Either the power or the means or the personnel 
to carry it out, then we have ourselves to blame and not the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Mr. Potiock. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Once it is called to our attention. 

Mr. Horrman. I am not disagreeing with what you said. I was 
not referring to the Bonner subcommittee alone, that particular thing 
on the point that you made, but I was referring to the Unification Act 
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where they were told to unify this, that, and the other, and they 
did not do it. And they already have the authority. The authority 
is up there. They could have done it, in fact, without the Unification 
Act. 

It is not a question so much of law as of will to follow through and 
do the thing that should be done. 

Mr. Potiock. I am not wanting to minimize any inefficiency which, 
certainly, must exist in the Defense Establishment, but this is not just 
peculiarly a defect of the Defense Establishment. You find the same 
situation in other departments where you have free wheeling, auton- 
omous bureaus and agencies over which the head of the department 
has little or no authority. And I think basic to all of these matters 
of getting responsible compliance with what you want is to give power 
and to see that enough is there to carry it out. Then if it is not 
carried out it seems to me that control over the purse ought to be 
sufficient to require that or action by the President. 

Mr. Brownson. On that particular point I think the matter of uni- 
fication was well summed up by one very high office: that we talked 
to who said that the Secretary of Defense has the authority to com- 
pletely unify the armed services under the Unification Act, but the 
act was compromised so that there is no mandate. In other words, 
he has that leeway between authorization and mandate. If Congress 
wants to mandate him that would be the next step. At the present 
time he has authority enough to do it if he really wants to and is 
willing to step on enough toes. 

Mr. Horrman. And had it before the act was passed. 

Mr. Brownson. That is right, but it was so written and com- 
promised in order to get the support of the armed services that there 
is no clear mandate in the act. It says, in essence, you shall unify 
but vou shall not consolidate. And that loophole between those two 
words is roughly the area that Congress might have to redefine, if 
they do not get some action. 

Mr. Potitock. Are there any other bills that you would hike my 
observations on? 


H. R. 3674 anno H. R. 3304 


These other bills which are before your committee, the first one to 
establish principles and policies to govern generally the management 
of the executive branch of the Government in accordance with recom- 
mendations of the Commission on organization of the executive branch 
of the Government, I think that that is an obvious necessity just 
because of the situation that this committee has been talking about. 
It involves the creation of a new position in the White House which, 
also, seems to me to be very necessary, that of a position of staff 
secretary, so that the President may always know who is doing what, 
instead of having a situation where there probably are two or three 
people working on the same thing. 

Mr. Horrman. Does he not have 10 secretaries down there now? 

Mr. Potuock. Yes. And he has a budget bureau and he has 
department heads, but to try to keep track of this whole business 
is nobody’s single job. 

Mr. Horrman. It seems to me that what Congress does is to create 
an agency or a commission or something and then we set up some- 
body to watch that one, and then another to watch that one, and so 
on down, 
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Mr. Potiock. This is a question of the internal organization of the 
top management of the Federal Government. And in every other 
major government that I know of there is a similar position or agency. 

In Great Britain they bave a cabinet secretariat and without that 
the Prime Minister would not know what the score was. They have 
it in France. 

It is a very common feature of modern government. We bave 
not yet gotten to that point. 

Mr. Brownson. Is not the big difference between the secretary 
to the Executive that you want to set up and the secretaries that exist 
now the fact that this man would go on regardless of the policies of 
an administration. It would be a cohesive force that would unite all 
administrations that might be elected 2ad it would deal with adminis- 
trative matters only. 

Mr. Pouuock. It is not a policy job. 

Mr. Brownson. Not policy; only administrative matters. 

Mr. Potiock. Simply keeping track and having the record there, 
so that the President knows at any moment who is doing what. 

The CuairmMan. And then when a new President is elected he would 
make an entire change of cabinet and he would have advice as to 
what has gone on and the status of what has been done. 

Mr. Poxuockx. That is right. 1 was in England after the last 
election when Mr. Churchill succeeded Mr. Attlee, and it was accom- 
plished with amazing ease because of the existence of a continuing 
administrative force on which the new Prime Minister could rely 
and which he did not change. 

We have no such situation here. And I think it is a very neces- 
sary feature of this one bill. 

Mr. Horrman. You referred to France and Britain. Is it your 
thought that the governments of those countries are better, more 
efficient? 

Mr. Potiock. No. 

Mr. Horrman. More efficient? 

Mr. Poutock. I think the British Government is more efficient. 

Mr. Horrman. Than ours? 

Mr. Potiock. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. And still the people have less? 

Mr. Potitocx. What do you mean the people have less? 

Mr. Horrman. They heve fewer automobiles---they have fewer of 
all of the things that every fellow seems to want. 

Mr. Potiock. But, judged on the basis of sheer administrative 
efficiency I think the British is distinctly superior to ours. 

Mr. Horrman. Better system which gives them less? 

Mr. Potiock. You say gives the people? 

The Cuarrman. A system that handles the little that they have 
got better than we handle our great wealth. 

Mr. Potiock. The British could not afford the expensive system 
that we have, that is what I mean and what I am saying, in other 
words. 

Mr. Horrman. They could not afford it? 

Mr. Potiock. Their situation probably demands a higher degree of 
efficiency. 

Mr. Horrman. I think the chairman jut it right, they do better 
with less than we do. 
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The CuarrmMaNn. They use that less to better advantage than we 
use our greater amount. 

Mr. Horrman. I think that is right. But who here wants less? 

Mr. Potiock. There is another bill here that I should like to com- 
ment on. 


H. R. 3683 


That is H. R. 3683 on intergovernmental relations. We have a 
report on that. I do not think anything has happened since that 
time except to emphasize and underline the importance of a study 
of intergovernmental relations. 

This is one of the large unexplored fields of government in this 
country. And something is going to have to be done pretty soon to 
decide areas of taxation for the problems of the States and the localities 
are very serious and nothing has been done to work out the areas for 
the Federal Government, for the States and the localities. 

The CHatrMAN. This is another study that needs to be made and 
which could be made without too much difficultv. That is the same 
type of commission that you recommended in the other? 

Mr. PotiocKk. That is right. I would not be wedded to any parti- 
cular type of commission, but an adequate study by an agency set 
up by Congress. 

Mr. Brownson. We have a Committee on Intergovernmental 
Relations, a subcommittee of the Committee on Expenditures. Do 
you see any reason why, adequately staffed, it could not handle that? 
It has always been rather peculiar to me that the Congress will vote 
the Hoover Commission a large sum of money, one million nine, a 
major part of which the Commission expended very carefully, and vet 
Congress understaffs its own committees on a bargain-rate basis. Do 
you not think that this committee that already exists, going into that 
field with an adequate appropriation and an adequate staff, would be 
able to do the job? 

Mr. Po.tuock. I think the basic problem is to get the field studied. 
Who does it is another question. If such a study could be done by an 
adequately staffed committee of the House I, certainly, would have no 
objection to that. And I would think that would be a feasible way to 
proceed. 

My only question is that from past experience where Congress has 
said they were going to do a job and did not create a commission to do 
it that the job was not done. I am interested in getting the job done. 

Mr. Brownson. That is largely, I think, because Congress watches 
its committee expenses from a pennywise attitude. Do you not 
think before we can make any glib talk about turning the Government 
back to the lower echelons and decentralizing that we will have to make 
this kind of a study? The State governments and the local govern- 
ments cannot do any more or accept any more responsibility so long 
as the Federal Government milks all of the tax revenue money out of 
their districts? 

Mr. Potiock. That is right. 

I would add further a study merely by an agency of the Federal 
Government is probably not fair to the States and localities, that a 
commission representing all units of government would probably be 
the ideal way to make this study. 
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Mr. Brownson. Of course, on the Federal level Congress is the 
only organization that could represent both Federal and State Gov- 
ernments, because of the frequently critized “localism’’ of Congress. 
The whole tendency of the executive would, naturally, be to preserve 
its own power at the expense of the lower echelons. 

The CHarrMAN. May I suggest to the Subcommittee on Inter- 
governmental Relations that you have not asked for money to make 
that study. 

Mr. Brownson. I did not mtend that to be critical in any way, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am suggesting that in the line of what you are 
saving that you prepare your statements and look forward to getting 
your staff and then we will ascertain whether or not we can get the 
money for you. 

Mr. Brownson. The subcommittee started on a small phase of 
the Federal-State relationships in the field of surplus property disposal 
and found it so exhausting that it never got any further. 

Mr. Pouiock. I am ready to conclude any time, Mr. Chairman. I 
will be here as long as you want me to be. 1 merely would conclude by 
saying that in my view every one of these bills is pointed at an impor- 
tant problem and I think that the committee would be well advised 
and would make a distinct contribution toward improving the effi- 
ciency and economy of the Federal Government by reporting these 
bills out with whatever suitable changes the committee finds necessary 
to the House, so that they can be put on their way toward enactment. 

The CHatrman. Thank you very much for your attendance here 
and for your very fine comments. 

Mr. Pottockx. Thank you. 

The CuarrMan. We have with us our next witness, the Honorable 
Leslie A. Miller, a former Governor of the State of Wyoming. Mr. 
Miller was one of the chairmen of a special task-force committee of the 
Hoover Commission. He headed the Special Committee on Natural 
Resources, for the Citizens Committee. 

We will ask him at this time to take the witness chair and give us 
his ideas upon this most important subject. 

Mr. Miller, will you identify yourself for the record? 


STATEMENT OF HON. LESLIE A. MILLER, FORMER GOVERNOR OF 
WYOMING, CHEYENNE, WYO. 


Mr. Mitzter. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Leslie A. Miller, of Cheyenne, Wyo, former Governor of the State of 
Wyoming, and former chairman of the Natural Resources Task Force 
of the Hoover Commission. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, if I may in the interest of saving time, 
to make my statement, and then when I have concluded I will be glad 
to stay here for.any period that the members want to ask questions. 

The Task Force on Natural Resources was charged with the re- 
sponsibility of surveying the administration of the natural resources 
in the hands of the Federal Government in the United States and its 
Territorial possessions. 

You will understand from that, that we had quite a broad field to 
cover. 
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At the outset we took very seriously that provision of the law which 
required the Commission to search out avenues of possible savings in 
administration and the elimination of overlapping and duplication. 

When we took a picture then of all of the different agencies which 
we had to survey we came early to the conclusion that if we were 
going to be able to recommend any particular avenues of savings we 
were going to have to do it in those agencies where big money was 
spent. 

Acting then upon that understanding we found that in all of these 
agencies, the Bureau of Mines did not spend much money, the 
Geological Survey did not spend much money, the National Parks 
Service spends very little money. In the field of natural resources the 
Forest Service, comparatively speaking, does not spend very much 
money, but we found at that time two agencies in our jurisdiction of 
study which were spending big money, the Corps of Engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

These two agencies at that time were spending right around a billion 
dollars a year. Worked down to a per day basis that worked out at 
about $4,000,000 a day for every working day in the year. So 
we made that a considerable part of our study, and came up with 
a recommendation that the two agencies be merged in a Department 
of Natural Resources. I am speaking now of our Task Force on 
Natural Resources. Based upon a theory that we needed in this 
country a program of conservation of natural resources, we felt that 
a Department of Natural Resources would serve to bring such a policy. 

A majority of the Hoover Commission disagreed with us, not in 
principle, but perhaps let us say in their views as to what was most 
practical, and the majority then decided to recommend that this 
merger be in the Department of the Interior, that is, that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior be reorganized and that this merger be brought 
there. And that is part of the subject matter of the Karsten bill. 

Our task force felt that it would be easier and better understood by 
the general public if we could bring about the creation of a Department 
of Natural Resources. The term “conservation,” the term “natural 
resources” is something that everybody can understand, you know. 
And a reorganization of the Interior Department, with great de- 
scriptions of the redefined duties, would be a matter of more or less 
abstract information to the general public. 

You people are not interested I think particularly in generalities. 
And so with your permission I am going to cite two or three specific 
examples of why we believe that the provision of the Karsten bill 
which calls for the organization of a board of impartial analysis, a 
board of review, or whatever you want to term it, is desirable. 

Just a few weeks ago I made a statement to a committee of the 
Congress, a subcommittee of the Committee on Public Works, and I 
am going to quote one paragraph from that. 

Most Members of Congress do not, have and cannot be expected to have the 
background of education and experience to equip them to adequately appraise 
the merits of such a mass of projects as confront them in the annual flood-control 
and reclamation requests of the bureaus. It is clear the members need and 
should welcome for their guidance the benefit of unprejudiced and competent 
analysis by persons or agencies not connected with the bureaus making the 
requests. It is this consideration which leads me to respectfully urge the en- 
actment of legislation which would lead to the establishment of the proposed 
board of impartial analysis which should be so organized by law as to be free 
as possible under our form of government from all manner of pressures, local 
political and otherwise. 
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We found that in our judgment such a consummation was desir- 
able because we felt that these agencies had gotten away from the 
Congress, that the Congress in some respects had delegated to these 
agencies powers it should have retained to itself. And I am going 
to cite, as I say, one or two specific examples. 

In the Missouri Basin—and I live in that basin, you understand, 
the Congress in 1944 passed what is known as the Flood Control 
Act of 1944, and established in that basin the Pick-Sloan plan for river 
development. That was a hurry-up act at a time when the country 
was at war, and the Members of Congress were engrossed in very, 
very grave problems, indeed. 

The two agencies in question for reasons satisfactory to themselves 
had decided to get together and pool their plans. Each of these 
agencies you will understand had made surveys up and down the 
Missouri Basin on their own account. 

When they decided to pool their plans they divided the river into 
two sections; the Bureau of Reclamation kept the upper section of 
the river and the Corps of Engineers took over the lower reaches. 

The Congress gave its approval then to the Pick-Sloan plan all 
in one package. 

There has been testimony before committees here by Members of 
the Congress which I could cite that they did not know what many of 
these projects in their own States comprised. 

For one specific example. On the North Platte River in Wyoming 
the Pick-Sloan plan had as a unit the Glendo Dam. The Glendo 
Dam was engineered as a silt-control proposition to keep the silt out 
of a power-producing dam a little downstream from that site. 

This power- -produci ing dam in 20 years of operation had silted to 
the extent of about 35 percent of its capacity. So the Glendo Dam 
was to keep the silt out and save the remaining power potential. 

After Congress gave its approval there followed additional surveys, 
and the Bureau of Reclamation which had this particular unit came 
to the conclusion that the Glendo was an uneconomic, infeasible 
proposition as it stood. So there ensued nine separate surveys. And 
they finally came up with a proposal for a much greater dam. 

The original called for 150,000 acre-feet of capacity in the reservoir, 
and the proposal as it stands now is for 800,000 acre-feet. And 
instead of being a silt-control dam in its fundamental purposes it is 
now a hydroelectric project. 

In addition to that they went upstream about 100 miles and found 
a site for another dam known as the Fremont Canyon. 

Fremont is between Alcova and Pathfinder Dams. 

The Bureau which has graduated from -an agency designed to irri- 
gate arid lands to one which is largely in the promotion of the develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power, dec ided that it could combine the build- 
ing of Glendo and Fremont Canyon Dams and the enlargement of the 
power facilities at Aleova into one package and call it the Glendo unit. 
J think you will perhaps get the implication. 

The Glendo unit was given approval by the Congress in 1944. At 
that time Fremont Canyon Dam was unheard of, but if they could 
bring in these other elements, these other structures, they could get by 
with the approval of Congress for the original Glendo unit. So they 
call it all the Glendo unit. 
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There is a provision down here emanating with the President and 
through the Bureau of the Budget to have no new starts in water 
project developments for the duration of the emergency. 

If they could call Fremont Canyon Dam a part of the Glendo unit 
they could bypass the Congress. 

And in this process the cost of Glendo, originally estimated and 
approved by the Congress at $4,000,000, now stands in excess of 
$42,000,000. 

Along tbat line we found that in 1948 a report of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, published in the Congressional Record, set out that these two 
agencies had water development projects on the shelf, plans on paper, 
estimated to cost $53,000,000,000. 

Now admittedly some of those items went way back to the 1930's. 
And as of 1948 that $53,000,000,000 bore no resemblance to actual 
reality. 

It has been the experience that a number of these projects have cost 
anywhere from three to four and eight and nine times the estimated 
costs that were approved by Congress. I will give you one example. 

In my own State of Wyoming, the Boysen Dam, the reconnaissance 
estimate for which was $8,000,000 is going to cost before it is completed 
probably $50,000,000. 

The Colorado-Big Thompson Dam in Colorado, originally estimated 
and approved by Congress at $44,000,000 is probably going to cost 
$200,000,000. And the general aspects of that particular project 
have greatly changed from the time it was originally proposed down 
here. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, as I said a moment ago, has apparently 
decided that its objective in life is the development of hydroelectric 
power, but that is not the law. 

The law, if you want to make reference to it, section 522 of chapter 
12, title 43, United States Code, Annotated, that sets out the produce 
tion of power shall be incident to irrigation. 

Into the Flood Control Act of 1944 was written, what is known 
as the O’Mahoney Millikin amendment which pro*ides that west 
of the ninety-eighth parallel, which is about the eastern line of 
Nebraska and South Dakota, water for irrigation shall take precedence 
over any other type of development. 

Now I spoke of the Glendo development, entirely a power proposi- 
tion. It has no irrigation benefits attached to it. And accordingly, 
as I see it, that project of the Bureau of Reclamation is contrary to 
established law. And upon that I base the assertion that this one 
agency has gotten beyond the Congress a little bit. 

The CHatrMAN. You are talking about the Bureau of Reclamation? 

Mr. Miuuer. I am talking about that. I will get to the Corps of 
Engineers pretty quickly. 

We recommended a board of impartial analysis, a board of review 
which would enter into the picture with respect to these projects 
from the very beginning, feeling a board properly constituted would 
not permit the promotion of infeasible, uneconomic projects brought 
about to some extent by local pressures, you know, and by political 
means. Such a board would also avoid illegalities. 

I want to give you an example of one of the pressures I have in 
mind. Here are some excerpts from a report on the Trinity River 
division, Central Valley project, California. 
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The regional director in this report dated January 31, 1952, lists 
some of the benefits that are to be had from this development. And 
on page 18, section 25, it is captioned, ‘Community interests,’’ and 
for the first time it has come to my observation the Bureau is appealing 
to local commercial interests to get in behind its project. Incidentally, 
the project has been turned down by the Legislature of the State of 
California. 

The director says, “Construction activity.” That is the first 
benefit that he quotes. 

The improvement in recreational resources and the expansion of local industries 
in response to construction will assure immediate and continuing benefits to 
Trinity Basin. 

I cite that as an example of the pressures that are engendered and 
brought here to Congress by an agency which seeks to grow year by 
year, to put more people on the payrolls, get greater appropriations 
from Congress. 

With your permission I am going to refer to what appears to be the 
attitude of the Corps of Engineers. 

On the 28th, 29th, and 30th of April 1952, the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce had its annual convention here in Washington. And 
on the second day of that convention it had a panel discussion on the 
subject, ‘‘Who should develop our water resources?” 

That was brought about by a feeling there should be more re- 
sponsibility for the development of these water resources than was 
presently in the picture and that that responsibility should be spread 
out more widely. So there were two main discussions. 

(1) The responsibility of the Federal Government in water de- 
velopment (2) the responsibility of the States and local communities 
in water development. 

You gentlemen and Mrs. Harden will understand, I am sure, that 
development of a water resource is by the Congress. The Congress 
adopts a policy of development, and it appropriates the money to 
carry out that development. 

The Bureau of Reclamation constructs, or, the Army engineers con- 
struct, as the case may be. You will get the distinction between de- 
velopment and construction. 

On the 24th of April 1952, General Lewis A. Pick, Chief of Engi- 
neers, addressed a letter to the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
in which he protested the chamber putting this program on without 
bringing the Corps of Engineers in to discuss the development of the 
water resources. I do not want to read it, but I would like to have 
it placed in the record. 

The Cuarrman. That will be done at this point in the record. 

(The letter dated April 24, 1952, is as follows:) 

Mr. Ricwarp W. Smita, 


Manager, Natural Resources Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Situ: I appreciate your letter of April 21, and its announcement 
of the round-table luncheon sponsored by the Natural Resources Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, on the subject of who should develop 
our water resources. 

The accompanying program for the round-table discussion is indeed interesting. 
I note that while the discussion centers about the particular natural resource 
which has been a responsibility of the Corps of Fn sineers for 128 years, no member 
of the corps is represented on the speakers’ program. That the Chamber of 
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Commerce of the United States should be interested in development of the vital 
water resources of this country is entirely appropriate and highly commendable; 
that, exploring the topic, it should ignore the one organization most familiar with 
the subject is strange indeed, if impartial rather than prejudiced enlightment is 
the purpose of the program. 

I note also in the printed synopsis of the topic that the author was either 
amazingly uninformed or deliberately misleading. - 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, and apparently the Natural 
Resources Department thereof, hold certain long-fixed viewpoints on water- 
resources development. This, of course, is a cherished privilege in this country 
of ours and one which many members of the Corps of Engineers have given their 
lives to preserve. To project those views under the guise of a balanced discussion 
might be considered unworthy of the sacrifices that have been made to preserve 
that privilege. ; 

If, at any time, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, or its Natural 
Resources Department, wishes to be adequately informed on the development of 
the Nation’s water resources—past, present, or future—the Corps of Engineers, 
with its century and a quarter of accumulated experience and technical knowledge, 
with its comprehensive reports on some 200 rivers, with its background of surveys 
and work on the Great Lakes and some 270 coastal harbors, will be pleased to be 
of assistance. 

Sincerely, 
Lewis A. Pick, 
Lieutenant General, Chief of Engineers. 

Mr. Miuuer. The general missed the point in writing this letter. 
He assumed that it is the Corps of Engineers that develops, in other 
words, as far as the Government is concerned in the development of 
water resources the Corps is the Government. You will get that from 
reading that letter in the record. 

I bring it in here because | want to make the point that these 
bureaus have gotten a little bit out of hand, and the Congress, as 
things are going now, does not have very much control over them. 

I am going to give you another example of what these agencies do 
with the authority that is given them by Congress. 

Again referring to the Pick-Sloan plan on the Missouri River, there 
is a very large dam projected in the State of South Dakota, called 
Oahe. That was an original project of the Bureau of Reclamation. 
They did the engineering upon which the Congress based its approval 
as a part of the Pick-Sloan plan. 

In the division of the river between the two agencies the Corps 
of Engineers took over the Oahe. When the Corps of Engineers went 
into the deal they tossed in the ash can the plans and specifications 
of the Bureau of Reclamation and made an entirely new survey of 
their own moved the location of the dam several miles on the stream 
and brought out a project which, estimated to cost something like 
$72,000,000 in the plans approved by Congress, and which in the 
new plans would cost $200,000,000. Inasmuch as several vears have 
elapsed and costs have risen greatly, we can figure that $200,000,000 
does not today bear much resemblance to reality. 

So we thought that a properly devised, properly constructed board 
of impartial analvsis could ride herd on those things, could relieve 
Congress very greatly of the responsibility that it should exercise. 

> 7 © . ; 
We thought that no project should reach the stage of authorization 
or appropriation in Congress unless and until it had the advance 
approval of this disinterested board of impartial analysis. 

I could go into a great deal of detail here in giving you specific 
examples, but I do not want to take your time. 

In view of the fact that these agencies have not hundreds of millions, 
but scores of billions of dollars of plans on tap, the established fact 
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that once they get what seems to be authority from Congress they 
go on their own, makes this proposition here in our minds a must. 

As I say, I could give you example after example of changes that 
have been made in the structures approved by Congress after that 
approval is given. 

This Glendo project that I spoke of which has developed purely 
into a power-producing project was approved by Congress in 1944. 
That is 8 years ago. No construction has been done. And in this 
interim then they have developed these great plans for hydroelectric 
power production. Maybe if they were required to come back to the 
Congress after a project has been approved and no construction has 
taken place, say, in 5 vears or 6 years or 7 years for a further examina- 
tion, a reauthorization, the Congress might find in its judgment that 
conditions in the intervening period, had changed. Maybe they 
would not want to embark upon a particular project, in view of these 
changed conditions, 

I think that a board of impartial analysis would save the Congress 
a great deal of work and would save the taxpayers over the period of 
years billions of dollars. So I hope that the Congress will give sympa- 
thetic attention to that proposal. 

Mr. Barina. I want to thank the Governor for putting these facts 
before the committee. I have made a study along the same lines 
myself. I serve on the Interior Committee. I have traveled in three 
Western States, but not in Wyoming. I do get a lot of correspondence 
from the Governor’s State. I know the trend of the thinking is along 
his lines. I think he gave us a very fine presentation. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Baring is a member of the Interior Committee 
and is very well versed in these matters. 

Mr. Barina. Did you ever have any experience with the strategic- 
minerals situation? There are so many of those alphabetical agen- 
cies down there that their duties are crossed. You cannot put your 
finger on them. It is like a totem pole. You have DMPA, DMEA, 
et cetera, all bureaus created by the Defense Production Act, but 
not one of them is delegated with specific authority. In other words, 
Congress gave to the Administrator of DMPA the power to set up 
a minerals program, but we did not designate what it should be. 
He has therefore gone ahead and planned his own program, and does 
not listen to or follow the advice of Congress. In fact, he shows 
gross indifference to anything that is suggested to him. 

You mentioned the amount of money that they have at their 
disposal. I think that this committee should get a proper subcom- 
mittee to investigate the DMPA to find out where the money is 
going. In other words, I have documentary evidence in my office 
right now which I think shows that there is a tendency toward the 
creation of a monopoly. They pass on big loans to big companies, 
but will not give various mineralized areas such as Idaho, portions 
of Arizona or Nevada, a chance to put in their own mill, because 
they have already invested millions and millions of dollars into cer- 
tain big companies for custom mills. They will not give the other 
areas anything, and the small miners have to ship their ores to the 
big companies that have the big loans. 

The CaairMan. You filed a bill on that subject matter. 

Mr. Barina. Yes, I did. I think it would conform with the 
Hoover report, too, because it would give the mining industry a 
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Cabinet place, and not let it get kicked around like a football. I 
wish that we could have a hearing on my bill. 

The CHarrMan. We will have a hearing on your bill. 

Mr. Brownson. I would like to ask you one or two questions. 

You have looked at H. R. 6243, have you, sir? 

Mr. Mituer. That is the Karsten bill? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, sir. This provides that the board shall be 
composed of five members. I think that all of us are aware of all of 
the political implications that would go with a board like this. I 
wonder if you think it would be advisable to make that a bipartisan 
board with three and two and if you think that that board should be 
appointed by the President with the advice and consent of the Senate? 

Mr. Miuuer. I think it ought to be six, three, and three. I do think 
that. 

Mr. Brownson. You have no provision here at all in H. R. 6243 
for any bipartisanship, the way the bill is written. 

Mr. Miuier. Then my reply will be that I think it should be made 
entirely nonpolitical. 

Mr. Brownson. You think it should be made entirely nonpolitical? 

Mr. Miter. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. And bipartisan? 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes. 

Mr. Brownson. Do you think that the appointment should be 
subject to Senate approval? 

Mr. Minuer. I see no objection to that. 

Mr. Brownson. The reason I say that is that I think that it 
might make it more palatable and improve its likelihood of passage 
both in the House and in the Senate. 

Mr. Mituer. | think that is all right. If you have proper restric- 
tions as to the qualifications of the members then I think Senate 
approval is not out of the way at all. 

Mr. Brownson. One other question that I wanted to ask, Mr. 
Chairman. I noticed that in the documentary evidence here we 
have correspondence from the Controller General, the Department 
of Agriculture and the Federal Power Commission. I wonder if the 
Department of Engineers of the Army has been requested to make 
comment on that bill? 

The Cuarrman. If not, we will have that done, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. I am not deluding myself that they will be happy 
with it, but I do think that we should include their statement. Inei- 
dentally, what you say is true. They have just requested $1,200,000 
for a project in my district that we want to finance locally. 

Mr. Burnsipr. I want to compliment the Governor for the clear 
way in which he has presented the facts. 

Mr. Mriiuier. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Governor, I noticed in your testimony that you 
do not give us any opinion about a controversial question as to 
whether or not the Corps of Engineers should be placed in the Bureau 
of Reclamation. I believe the Hoover Commission recommended 
that. Have you any idea on that? 

Mr. Mixer. Well, as I stated at the outset of my testimony, Mr. 
Chairman our task force which made a report to the Commission 
favored the creation of a Department of Natural Resources, rather 
that a reorganization of the Interior Department. 
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The CHatrRMAN. Since these two agencies got together and pre- 
sented a program that they later divided up, do you not think we 
ought to consolidate the entire activity under one head? 

Mr. Miuuer. I do, absolutely. 

The overlapping and duplicating there is just out of all reason. 
For example, I stated that in the case of the Missouri Basin each 
made their own set of surveys up and down the stream. 

The same thing applied on the Columbia River Basin at a cost of 
millions of dollars. 1 saw the report of the Bureau of Reclamation 
on their surveys of the Columbia River Basin. It made a stack of 
documents 18} inches high. 

The CHarrMAN. So you would be in favor of consolidating these 
activities into one organization with a board of review to pass on 
them before they are presented to the Congress? 

Mr. Mixumr. Yes, sir, exactly. 

The CuHarrMan. Thank you very much, Governor. We deeply 
appreciate your testimony. 

Mr. Mitier. May I thank the committee. I think you are doing 
a very fine job in examining into the merits of this legislation. 

The CuarrMan. We have a former member of Congress as a witness. 
He is here to testify in this matter. Certainly, we are glad to hear 
from Clarence F. Lea, a former Congressman from California. 

We are indeed happy to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE F, LEA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Lea. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I com- 
mend your committee for the consideration it is giving to the Hoover 
Commission report. That Commission has, undoubtedly, done a 
great work. 

I would not take it that it means that its recommendations should 
be taken in toto, or that it should relieve Congress of responsibility 
that rests upon it for what is actually done. 

| appear in opposition to part of H. R. 3674. 


H. R. 3674 


This bill proposes legislation to establish policies to govern the 
management of the executive branch of the Government. The bill 
is couched in general terms and sweepingly broad in its provisions 
relating to all Government agencies proposed to be embraced within 
the executive power of the President. 

Before considering the special provisions of this measure we might 
briefly reflect upon the background of the general situation to which 
this legislation relates. 

There are now more than two and one-half million civilian employees 
of the Federal Government. It is said that the total expenditure for 
their compensation is over $8,000,000,000 a year. 

Literally hundreds of Government agencies would be affected by 
the provisions of this legislation. Most of these agencies have been 
created by Congress at the request of the executive departments. 
The heads of the agencies have been appointed by the President. 

In the main these groups exist by authority of laws enacted by 
Congress. Usually such laws define the duties, responsibilities and 
limitations under which such agencies function. These agencies are 
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the money spenders of the Government. Patronage control with the 
dominant political party of the Nation relates principally to these 
agencies. The reward for political service and servitude comes mostly 
through the appointive power of employees in these agencies. 

I refer to that in view of my experience in Congress over many 
years. I saw a constant reaching out of’the executive department for 
more power. 

The President has through his appointive power, through budget 
control, through recommendation of legislation and the veto power a 
strong influence over these agencies. 

Article 2 of the Constitution requires that the President take care 
that the laws enacted by Congress shall—not the orders made by him, 
not the laws made by him—be faithfully observed. 

Section 101 (a) of this bill attempts to set forth the general principles 

to govern the execution of executive power of the United States. The 
provisions of the section are: 
* * * it is not intended that the provisions of this section shall be self-execut- 
ing, but that they shall serve as specific authority authorizing the President from 
time to time by Executive orders, directives, and statements of policy, to organize, 
or to make suitable provision for the organization of, the management of the vari- 
ous functions of the executive branch of the Government so as to achieve the cen- 
tralized responsibility of the Executive that is provided for in the Constitution, as 
well as centralized political responsibilitv, in accordance with the principles 
hereinafter set forth, except that this section shall not be construed as granting 
authority to transfer functions that are in or under a principal executive agency, 
as defined in section 102, to any other principal executive agency, or to abolish 
functions. 

This section indicates a purpose to give an interpretation to the 
Constitution as to the powers and duties of the Executive far beyond 
what I believe the Constitution authorizes. 

Under the Constitution all legislative powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are vested in Congress. It specifically declares that Congress 
shall make all of the laws of the country. 

For many decades Congress has been creating Government agencies 
of various types, and in such legislation the duties of such agencies are 
defined, and limitations are usually prescribed on the activities. 

The powers given the President by this bill are declared not to be 
self-executing, but they shall serve as specific authority, authorizing 
the President from time to time by Executive orders, directives, and 
statements of policy, to organize, or make suitable provision for the 
organization of, the management of the various functions of the 
executive branch of the Government. 

It. would place in the President’s hands an undefined power to be 
applied to practically all agencies of Government at the discretion or 
whim of all Presidents until this act might be finally repealed. In 
effect, it would give the President a power of attorney to exercise 
legislative functions that belong to Congress indefinitely, and as to 
undefined agencies now in existence or that may hereafter be created. 

It would give this power to create new policies of government and 
relieve him of the restrictions that Congress has imposed upon these 
agencies. 

There is practically no limitations of the agencies of: Government 
to which this unlimited power might apply. 

It is further declared that one of the purposes of the act is to 
achieve the centralized political responsibility of the Executive in 
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accordance with the principles herein set forth. This section over- 
looks the fact that the powers exercised by the President are largely 
powers conferred on him by Congress pursuant to its powers author- 
ized by the Constitution and subject to such limitations as Congress 
may prescribe. 

In substance the tenor of ‘this proposed legislation is to centralize 
power in the President and by his own orders remove restrictions 
upon his activities that may have been lawfully prescribed by Congress. 

The tendency of this act is to endow each successive President with 
totajitarian powers to be exercised according to the judgment or whim 
of succeeding Presidents. It would tend to destroy the stability and 
continuity of policies which is the purpose of the Constitution to be 
accomplished by the controlling influence of Congress. 

Fundamentally, our Constitution contemplates not a government 
by men, but a government of laws, and those laws passed by Congress. 

At this point I want to-say that I am not going to discuss the features 
about the executive office itself to which the gentleman referred a few 
minutes ago. 

Section 101 (c) declares: 

The executive agencies of the Government exist in order to enable the respon- 
sibility of the President, as set forth in article II of the Constitution, to be dis- 
charged efficiently. * * * 

This section overemphasizes the question of efficiency. The ques- 
tion of efficiency is only incidental to the great purpose of establishing 
an enduring system of government which is sought to be preserved 
bv a balanced relation between the three departments of government. 
This very scheme of the Constitution was intended to prevent the 
overriding authority of the President and establish an enduring 
popular government with a free legislative body to determine its 
policies. 

There were great things in mind of the constitutional authors. 
There was their fear that this Government would not endure. They 
studied the past history of the world and determined there were two 
fundamental conditions that led to the destruction of popular gov- 
ernment through the past history of the world. 

One was the overriding authority that led to arbitrary power in 
the hands of the Executive. And the other was unbridled control by 
popular opinion. 

Our Constitution sought to secure the endurance of this country by 
preventing if possible by a balanced system of government the final 
downfall of our Government for one or other of those reasons. Those 
were fundamental reasons for our Government and its balanced 
system. 

The great purpose of the Constitution was to serve the needs of 
our Government and its people, not the mere convenience of the 
President. 

This section further declares: 

* %* * All such executive agencies, and the heads thereof, are merely repre- 
sentatives of and acting for the President; and whenever any function is vested by 
law in any such agency or in the head thereof, such function is so vested merely for 
convenience. Such function should be treated as a function actually vested in 
the President and being exercised by the executive agency concerned, or the 
head thereof, pursuant to authority so to do derived from delegations by the 
President. * * * 

In other words, there is a proposal that Congress makes a law and 
establishes the duties and restrictions of these agencies, and then the 
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President can come in and wipe those aside and treat it as if the 
source of power in that case came from him instead of Congress. 

Under this language, a function vested by law in any agency is to 
be ‘treated as a function vested in the President pursuant to authority 
so to do derived from delegations by the President.’’ This would con- 
vert congressional authority into Executive authority by Executive 
orde ¢ 

Section 201 declares that 
* %* * the executive agencies of the Government exist in order to enable the 
responsibility of the President, as set forth in section 101 (b), to be discharged 
efficiently. All executive agencies of the Government, and the heads thereof, are 
merely representatives of and acting for the President ; and whenever any function 
is vested by law, whether in this Act or otherwise, in any such agency or in the 
head thereof, such function is so vested merely for convenience. Such function 
should be treated as a function actually vested in the President and being exer- 
cised by the executive agency concerned, or the head thereof, pursuant to authority 
so to do derived from delegations by the President. In connection with the 
exercise of any such function, the executive agency and the head thereof is at all 
times subject, in respect of all matters relating to its exercise (including the time, 
manner, and extent of its exercise), to the direction and control of the President. 

The President is given that power to use it when he pleases and to 
limit the extent of it and*at the time he thinks notwithstanding what 
Congress may have provided. That would have the effect of giving 
the President power to amend innumerable laws passed by Congress 
and it would, also, create a great uncertainty as to what laws such 
legislation would apply. 

In the case of subordinate executive agencies and the heads thereof, whenever 
any function is vested by law, whether in this Act or otherwise, in auy such 
agency or the head thereof, such function is, as hereinbefore provided, so vested, 
merely for convenience, and is at all times subject, in respects of all matters 
relating to its exercise (including the time, manner, and extent of its exercise), to 
the direction and control not only of the President but also of the head of the 
principal executive agency * * 

This section apparently anbelics a sweeping power to repeal or 
modify all existing laws affecting the executive department by making 
applicable provisions of laws established by Congress subject to the 
will or whim of such each successive President. 

Limitations and responsibilities provided by Congress must yield 
to the theory that the agency exists merely for the convenience of the 
President. 

My judgment is that such provisions as I have quoted belong to a 
totalitarian government and not to a popular form of government such 
as ours. 

It may well be anticipated that the enactment of this legislation as 
proposed would create many uncertainties as to its practical applica- 
tion. Nevertheless, its most serious import is the extent to which it 
would add to and embellish executive control, political and economic, 
in the executive department and in derogation of the-provisions estab- 
lished by Congress. 

I am not commenting on the other sections of the bill. These are 
the ones in which I felt the most interest. 

I might say that in appearing here I appear on my own account and 
not for the Transportation Association of America. 

Mrs. Harpen. Mr. Chairman, | thank the Congressman for appear- 
ing before our committee and his interesting comment on the bill. 

Mr. Lea. I appreciate that. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Baring? 

Mr. Barina. I have no questions. 
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The CuarrmMan. Mr. Burnside? 

Mr. Burnsrpe. I have no questions. 

The CHarrMan. I would like to ask you a question or two. 

Mr. Lea was former chairman of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the House. 

You do believe in the three branches of the Government? 

Mr. Lea. Absolutely. 

The CHAIRMAN. One is a check upon the other? 

Mr. Lua. That is right. 

The CuarrMAN. And you do believe in the executive branch that 
the President as the head of the executive branch and should be 
responsible? 

Mr. Lea. He is responsible to the extent that Congress defines his 
duties. That responsibility in his own, the Constitution confers on 
him, plus the laws that Congress enacts, and his duties should be to 
carry out those laws and not to make law. That is not his mission 
under the Constitution. 

The CuarrMan. That is right. He should carry out the laws as 
Congress has made them and enforce them as Congress makes them, 
but he should have the responsibility for the proper conduct of the 
executive departments; should he not? 

Mr. Lea. Absolutely. 

The CHarrmMan. And so when Congress passes a law setting up an 
activity within the executive branch of our Government it should be 
under the jurisdiction of the President; should it not, unless it exerts 
a quasi-judicial power? 

Mr. Lua. Yes; for the purpose of seeing that the laws passed by 
Congress are faithfully executed. 

The CHarrMan. That is right, though the President will have to see 
that that agency functions according to law. 

Mr. Lea. That is right. 

The CHAarrMAN. Yet the responsibility should be in the President 
if we are going to hold him responsible for the proper conduct of the 
executive department. 

Mr. Lea. To enforce the law, but not to make a law. 

The CHarrMan. He would not be making law, if an agency is 
created and the head of that agency is placed in the executive depart- 
ment——would you not have him placed there in the executive depart- 
ment with some responsibility to the President? 

Mr. Lea. He is under very great responsibility to carry out the 
laws of Congress. And it is the duty of the President to carry out 
those laws, but not to add to them or take away from what Congress 
has done. 

The CuarrmMan. We have found a lot of the laxity the executive 
department has ‘grown up because Congress in creating different 
agencies has placed responsibilities upon them without any account- 
ability to the head of the executive department, the President. ‘That 
is bad legislation under our form of Government. 

Mr. Lea. It is, but we have to face the truth in that in the main 
the departments and agencies have been created at the request of 
the executive department and with powers and limitations which 
they supported. 

The CHarrMAN. But the responsibility for the execution, if he makes 
the request to the Congress—the responsibility for the execution 
should be in the President? 
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Mr. Lua. Absolutely. 

The CuarrMan. And, therefore, the direct authority should run 
from the President throughout all agencies in the executive depart- 
ment to see that their functions are carried out according to law, but 
the responsibility for it ought to be in the President and not in the 
Congress. Neither should you set up an agency within the executive 
branch that is responsible to the Congress and not to the President, 
That is bad legislation, is it not? 

Mr. Lea. Of course, they are responsible to Congress in the sense 
that it is their duty to abide by the laws that the Congress has made, 

The CuarrMan. Then it is bad legislation when they set up an 
agency within the executive department whose head is not responsible 
to the President? 

Mr. Lea. No. 

The CuatrmMan. That is bad legislation. 

Mr. Lea. Well, not necessarily so. It depends on the subject. 

The CuHarrman. If the subject is one whose duties lie within the 
executive department. 

Mr. Lea. That is right. 

The CuarrmMan. Then it ought to be responsible to the President 
and not to the Congress. 

Mr. Lea. For compliance with the law, ves. And we have the 
independent agencies. 

The CHAIRMAN. It ought to be responsible to the President for 
carrying out the functions placed upon it by law. 

Mr. Lea. That is right. One thing that 1 have taken a great 
interest in is in attempting to preserve the independence of the inde- 
pendent commissions of Congress. I believe thoroughly in the pres- 
ervation of the independence of the independent agencies like the 
regulatory agencies. 

The CHarrMAN. Then an independent commission set up in the 
executive department should be responsible to whom, only to them- 
selves, or to whom? 

Mr. Lea. If Congress sets it up in the executive department, why 
then it is under the executive control. 

The Cuatrman. That is what this bill is attempting to do. For 
instance, at one time we had members of the Maritime Commission 
who said boldly that they were not responsible to the President nor to 
the Congress under the laws that Congress passed. Therefore, we 
had to make some changes in the law in order to make them re- 
sponsible. 

Mr. Lea. That was a proper case for legislation and for Congress 
to define their duties. 

The CHarmMan. Then any agency set up to function within the 
executive department should be responsible to the President and there 
should be a clear line of authority from the President to the head of 
that agency and on down. 

Mr. Lea. Yes, to enforce the law, no doubt about that. That is 
not what I am complaining about. That is not what this bill does. 
It goes a good deal further than that. 

I am a thorough believer in opposition to the accumulation of 
executive authority beyond what the Constitution contemplates. 
That is what I object to. I think we have to preserve popular 
government. 
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The Cuarrman. To my mind one of the greatest things about our 
Government is the flexibility of that Constitution to meet changing 
conditions, the same rules that were put around George Washington 
could not be applied in the President today, because we live in an 
expanding world—we live in a world where we are spending $90,- 
000,000,000—the same rules and regulations were not conceived of 
at the time the Constitution was written, but that Constitution is so 
flexible that we can fit it into changing conditions, but always making 
Jaws that give each branch of the Government its clear line of authority 
as established by the Constitution. 

Mr. Lea. And as authorized by Congress. 

Mr. Burnsipe. There is one thing that I want to say along that 
line. Did we have any way to check on the Maritime Commission? 
That is the reason why we ran into so much corruption. And I 
would say more inefficiency than we ran into in the way of corruption. 
If vou will read the testimony of the investigation made by the Hardy 
committee of the Maritime Commission you will find it rather startling. 

Mr. Lea. That may be true. 

Mr. Burnsipe. It was really startling. 

Mr. Lea. You can have crookedness in or out of the executive 
department. 

Mr. Burnsipe. I am not saying so much crookedness. 

Mr. Lea. Or incompetence, either one. We are a big Government 
and cumbersome. It is a question of how much more cumbersome 
we can get and preserve efficiency. Who is going to trace these 
2,500,000 employees and see that they are all doing their job. It is a 
tremendous job. And I believe that it is an unfortunate thing, if we 
are going to tend to solve our problems by putting it on the President’s 
shoulders. That is an easy way for Congress to get out of it. 

Mr. Burnsipe. But we have no way to check. 

Mr. Lea. Yes. I would say that the remedy that I would suggest 
for many of these difficulties is to create a really truly legislative 
budget that would look into these things and have the personnel to 
do it and then you would go to the seat of the trouble. 

The CHarrMAn. We have the power to do that. We have our 
Giheral Accounting Office that collaborates with the executive depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Lea. You are not meeting the situation now, are you? 

The CHarrMan. I do not see why some of us seem to think that 
the President ceases to be a good citizen when he becomes President, 
when the President’s oath of office requires him to obey the law and 
support the Constitution. He has to go back to the people every 4 
years. We ought to give him the authority to take the responsibility 
for the proper conduct of the executive department. That is what we 
should do under our three-branch form of government. 

Mr. Lea. We already have that. It is his duty to enforce the 
laws. What we need is more responsibility by Congress. 

The CuHarrMan. I would not disagree with that. 

Thank you very, very much. 

Mr. Lea. I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHArrRMAN. We will stand adjourned until Tuesday morning 
at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m. the committee recessed to reconvene 
Tuesday, June 10, 1952, at 10 a. m.) 





LEGISLATION PERTAINING TO RECOMMENDATIONS MADE 
BY THE COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION OF THE EX- 
ECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 


TUESDAY, JUNE 10, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a. m. in room 1501, 
New House Office Building, Hon. William L. Dawson, chairman, 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Dawson, Lanham, Hoffman, Brownson, 
Curtis, Church, Meader, McVey, and Bush. 

Also present: Christine Ray Davis, clerk; Annabell Zue, minority 
clerk; Thomas A. Kennedy, general counsel; and William A. Young, 
staff director. 

The CuarrMan. We will come to order. The committee is meeting 
for the purpose of hearing testimony on the bills pending before it 
formerly named in the record. 

We have with us today as our first witness Mr. J. C. Gibson who is 
vice president and general counsel of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Co., representing the Association of American Railroads. 

We are going to ask Mr. Gibson to take the witness stand. 


STATEMENT OF J. C. GIBSON, VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL 
COUNSEL, THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY 
CO., CHICAGO, ILL., REPRESENTING THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN RAILROADS 


Mr. Gisson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is J. C. Gibson. I am appearing on behalf of the Association 
of American Railroads with respect to H. R. 3674, H. R. 3304, H. R. 
3307, H. R. 3309, and H. R. 6243. 

I am vice president and general counsel of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Co. with headquarters in Chicago, Ll. 

We are interested in the bills I have mentioned because of their 
impact or their possible impact on agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment dealing with the regulation or promotion of transportation. 

We are sympathetic with the general objectives of all of these 
measures, aimed as they are at securing greater efficiency and economy 
in the administration of public affairs. We are, however, dubious 
about some of the specific provisions of the bills because we do not 
believe that they are well designed to achieve these desirable goals, 
and because we believe they may threaten things of greater importance. 

sl 
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With the possible exception of H. R. 3307, we do not oppose any bill 
in its entirety but merely seek certain amendments which I shall 
mention later in the course of my presentation. 


H. R. 3304 ann H. R. 3674 


The first of the bills that I desire to discuss is H. R. 3674 which, 
like H. R. 3304, an identical bill, is a measure to establish principles 
and policies to govern generally the management of the executive 
branch of the Government. 

The major principle which this bill would enact into law is, as 
stated in section 101, that every executive agency and the head 
thereof is at all times subject in the exercise of every function, save 
where it is of a quasi-judicial nature, to the direction and control of 
the President. ° 

Our concern is not with the establishment of this principle for 
application to agencies within the executive department of the 
Government but with the possibility that the bill may by virtue of 
the sweeping scope of the language employed cover the independent 
quasi-judicial, quasi-legislative agencies of the Government, and 
specifically that it may subject the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to executive control. 

For instance, section 102 (a) provides that for the purposes of the 
bill the princ ipal executive agencies are- 

(1) The executive departments. 

The agencies set forth in sec.ion 120 of this act as being 
units of the Executive Office of the President. 

(3) The Federal Security Agency, the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, and the General Services Administration. 

(4) Government corporations which are not instrumentalities 
of an executive department or of another principal executive 
agency; 

(5) Miscellaneous independent agencies that are not in or 
organizational units of, any other executive agency. 

It would seem to be quite clear that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission does not come within any of the first four categories. 

It is by no means clear, however, that it is excluded from the fifth 
category composed of “‘miscellaneous independent agencies that are 
not in, or organizational units of, any other executive agency.” 

Taken literally, the language employed is broad enough to include 
every independent agency within the governmental structure and 
therefore sufficiently comprehensive to embrace the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as well as the other major quasi-legislative, quasi- 
judicial tribunals. 

One would think that this is necessarily the meaning of the lan- 
guage were it not for the relegation of these major tribunals to a 
catch-all category described as “miscellaneous independent agencies.” 

In the report of the Hoover Commission on General Management 
of the Executive Branch the same ambiguity appears. For instance, 
at page 35 it is said: 

At the present time there are 65 departments, administrations, agencies, 
boards, and commissions engaged in executive work, all of which report directly 
to the President—if they report to anyone. This number does not include the 
independent regulatory agencies in their quasi-judicial or quasi-legislative func- 
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tions. It is manifestly impossible for the President to give adequate super- 
vision to so many agencies. Even | hour a week devoted to each of them would 
require a 65-hour workweek for the President, to say nothing of the time he must 
devote to his great duties in developing and directing major policies as his con- 
stitutional obligations require. 

At pages 47 to 50 there is a list of the departments and agencies of 
the executive branch of the Government which report to the President 
and require his supervision. Sixty-five of such agencies are listed 
before the regulatory agencies are reached. Under the heading of 
“Regulatory Agencies’ nine agencies, numbered from 66 to 74, inclusive 
of both, are listed, beginning with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. In a note explanatory of the listing of these boards and 
commissions, it is said: 

These nine agencies are generally considered “regulatory agencies.”’ The Presi- 
dent exercises supervision at least to the extent that his various budget, civil- 
service, wartime, appointment and removal powers and his responsibility to see 
that the laws be faithfully executed, permit him to do so. The following agencies 
listed earlier might also be regarded as quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial agen- 
cies: The United States Tax Court; the United States Tariff Commission. 

It is clear that the Interstate Commerce Commission and the other 
similar tribunals are listed by the Hoover Commission in this report 
as a part of the executive branch of the Government and as agencies 
over which the President already exercises some degree of supervision. 
It is far from clear from its report that the Hoover Commission in- 
tended to recommend that each of these agencies should at all times 
be subject, in the exercise of every function save where it is of a 
quasi-judicial nature, to the direction and control of the President. 

If any event, whatever ambiguity which there may be in H. R. 
3674 should be removed. In our judgment it should be resolved 
by the affirmative and explicit exclusion from its coverage of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and other agencies performing 
similar functions. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is an independent regulatory 
agency performing quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial, as well as cer- 
tain incidental administrative functions. Most of its duties are quasi- 
legislative, as in the prescription of rates for the future, the issuance of 
certificates of public convenience and necessity for new construction, 
the authorization of consolidations, mergers and acquisitions of con- 
trol, and the approval of issuance of securities. Some are quasi- 
judicial, such as the award of reparation because of the collection by a 
carrier in the past of unlawful rates. 

Since generally speaking the Interstate Commerce Act requires a 
public hearing of the parties before the entry of an order, most of its 
procedure is quasi-judicial even where the nature of the function 
exercised is not of that character.’ 

In following this procedure of deciding issues on their merits after a 
full hearing and conforming to the injunction of the Supreme Court 
that its powers ‘‘are expected to be exercised in the coldest neutrality,” * 
the Commission has come to be regarded as a body of experts “‘ap- 
pointed by law and informed by experience.’’* It has achieved a high 
reputation for independence, fairness, and impartiality, as well as 

1 Annual om port of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 1947, pp. 14-19. 


87. CC. oe en a oe 8. 88, 102). 
3 Tilinois C . Co. v. I. C. C. (206 U. 8, 441, 454); Standard Oil Co. v. U. S. (283 U.S. 235, 238 
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expertness.£ The conspicuous success of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the reputation it built up for efficiency as well as 
expertness in the discharge of its duties contributed largely to the 
prestige of the independent regulatory commission and led to the crea- 
tion of similar regulatory bodies in other fields of activity of the 
Federal Government.® 

Its strength has been founded in the confidence of shippers and 
carriers, and all who practice before it, in its integrity, in its fixed 
practice of deciding a case on the facts submitted at a public hearing 
with an impartial weighing of those facts and with a final decision 
reached within the framework of the law. Wherever a case is tried 
under quasi-judicial procedure it is a mockery of justice for the case 
to be decided not upon the record made at the trial but by virtue of 
the intrusion of extraneous political pressure. President Wilson is 
reported to have said that he would as soon think of proffering sug- 
gestions to the Supreme Court upon a matter before it as to suggest 
how the Commission should decide a case.’ If the Commission were 
subject to Executive direction or political influence, if it were made 
amenable to pressure to decide not on the basis of the law and the 
facts but on the basis of someone else’s notion of the requirements of 
current public policy, then confidence in its impartiality would be 
gone, and a large part of its usefulness would be destroyed.’ 

We are not alone in believing that the independence of the Com- 
mission should be preserved, for as the Hoover Commission Task 
Force correctly observed in its report: 


Most carriers, shippers, and students of transportation appear to agree that the 
independent status of the Commission should be maintained. * * * In the 
hands either of the legislature or the Executive their solution would tend to become 
trials of political strength.* 


The task force in analyzing the advantages and disadvantages of 
the independent commission pointed out that, if it is to be successful, 
such a tribunal must be isolated from political influence or control, 
saying—— 


4 Hoover Commission Task Force Report on Regulatory Commissions (1949) p. 82. Emory R. Johnson, 
Government Regulation of Transportation (1938) p. 661. Harry C. Ames, ICC Practitioners Journal, 
Septe ember 1945, pp. 1149-1153. Charles Evans Hughes, address before American Law Institute, May 12, 
193: 
re “The Commission is the oldest of the independent regulatory commissions. Established by the act of 
1887, it has set the pattern for much of the subsequent develonments of other similar bodies. _ Its reputa- 
tion for impartiality, indevendence, and expertness in its decisions, and for full procedural safeguards for 
interested parties have undoubtedly contributed to the standing of the independent commission.”’ Hoover 
Commission Task Force Report on Regulatory Commissions, January 1949, p. 82 

6D. Philip Locklin, Economies of Transportation, 3d ed., 1947, p. 298. 

7D. Philip Locklin, Economics of Transportation, 3d ed. 1947, p. 300. Sharfman, The I, C. C., vol. 2, 
pp. 454, 488-489. Lewis C. Sorrell, Reorganization of Transportation Regulation, May 1934. 

In an address of February 17, 1944, entitled ‘‘Credo’’ Joseph B. Eastman, then a member of the ICC, said 
(American Bar Association Journal, May 1944, p. 266): 

“With the country as big and complex as it is, administrative tribunals like the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are necessities. Probably we shall have more rather than less. To be successful, they must be 
masters of their own souls, and known to be such. It is the duty of the President to determine their person- 
nel through the power of appointment, and it is the duty of Congress to determine by statute the policies 
which they are to administer; but in the administration of those policies these tribun: ils must not be under 
the domination or influence of either the President or C ongress or of anything else than their own inde- 
pendent judgment of the facts and the law. They must be in position and ready to give free and untram- 
meled advice to both the President and Congress at any time upon request Political dom ination will 
ruin such a tribunal. _I have seen this happen many times, particvlarly in the States.’ 

In an address before the National Association of Railroad and Utility Commissioners in 1934, Hon. Sam 
Rayburn, for many years chairman of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and now 
Speaker of the House, flatly opposed Executive control of the regulation of transportation, saying: ‘It 
would have been a great mistake to have placed the regulation of transportation in any executive depart- 
ment. The Members of Congress would have been daily annoyed with the request to see the appropriate 
member of the Cabinet with reference to reparations on some shipment of scrap iron or on rates or on any 
one of the thousands of rates that are published from time to time. In my judgment, it would be a great 
mistake to create any agency which would in any way duplicate or interfere with the work of the Com- 
mission. We can get results that are most satisfactory by placing all the responsibility in one place. In my 
mind, that one place should be removed as far from the maelstrom and melee of politics as legislative in- 
genuity can devise.’’ 

§ Hoover Commission Task Force Report on Regulatory Commissions (1949), p. 83. 
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Mr. Horrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion was continued off the record.) 

Mr. Grsson. My concrete recommendation is that the bill should 
be amended to exclude the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
similar independent commissions from its coverage. This amendment 
should be made in section 102 (a) (5)——— 

The CHarrMan. What page is that? 

Mr. Gipson. Page 3. 

Mr. Horrman. You are talking about 3674? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

My suggestion was—and the suggestion is made on page 5 but it 
refers back to page 3, and section 102 (a) (5) where it defines the 
principal executive agencies as including “miscellaneous independent 
agencies” that are not in or organizational units of any other 
executive agency. 

My suggestion is that a comma go after the word “agency” there, 
and that there be added the language ‘‘not including independent 
quasi-legislative, quasi-judicial commissions such as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission.”’ That is the substance of what I have in 
my statement on page 5, although in my statement I did not use the 
exact language that I have suggested. 

Mr. Horrman. You would have to do something. with section 5 on 
page 4, would you not? 

Mr. Gisson. Let me refer to the bill. 

Mr. Horrman. You were reading from page 3 under (5) and I 
noticed there it makes an exemption “miscellaneous independent 
agencies that are not in or organizational units of any other 
executive agency.” 

Mr. Gipson. That was the place where I suggested the amendment 
should go. When I spoke a few minutes ago I was referring to the 
pages, not of the bill itself—I did not have the bill before me—but the 
pages of my prepared statement. 

Mr. Horrman. You will find that same thing on page 4 in line 16, 
paragraph 5. 

Mr. Gisson. That is right, of the bill. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

The CHarRMAN. You suggest there an amendment exempting those 
nine agencies that you said were listed in the Hoover reports. 

Mr. Grpson. Yes, sir. Of course my particular concern is with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, but in principle I think the 
exemption should be extended to all nine of them. 

The CuarrMan. And your amendment is for the purpose of clarify- 
ing—I will restate that question. 

You do not believe that this bill intended to include those regulatory 
commissions, but you think the language is so vague referring to them, 
especially in section 5, that it could be construed as meaning those 
commissions? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. That is substantially it, although I must 
say that the language of the Hoover Commission Report that I spoke 
of and the language of the bill both lead me to believe that it may 
possibly have been intended to include those nine agencies. I do 
think, however, that the language of the report just as the language 
of this bill is ambiguous and that it should, in any event, be cleared up. 

The Cuarrman. Any questions? 
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Mr. Horrman. I have none. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Brownson? 

Mr. Brownson. The nine regulatory agencies you would exempt 
from direction and control of the President would include all the nine 
that are listed at page 50 of the Hoover Commission report? That 
would be Interstate Commerce Commission, Board of Governors, 
Federal Reserve System, Civil Aeronautics Board, Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, Federal Power Commission, Federal Trade 
Commission, National Labor Relations Board, Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and the United States Maritime Commission. 

Mr. Grigson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Would you have any objection if that amendment 
would include all those nine agencies specifically named as such? | 
am afraid if we write legislation with the phrase “not included in the 
independent quasi-legislative, quasi-judicial agencies such as’ and 
list only the Interstate Commerce Commission, there is a possibility 
that may leave a loophole by which other agencies might worm into 
that particular category. It just seems to me the legislation would 
be tighter if we actually listed the nine regulatory agencies in the act. 

The CHarrMan. We will make a note of that and then when we 
consider it in executive session, we will consider that type of amend- 
ment. , 

Mr. Brownson. I wanted to get your reaction, Mr. Gibson. Do 
you see any objection to listing the nine agencies as such, instead of 
leaving that possible loophole for future exemption? 

Mr. Grisson. | think that would probably take care of it. If it 
included the Interstate Commerce Commission our main concern 
would be satisfied. 

Of course, as a matter of principle, all of the quasi-legislative and 
quasi-judicial boards and commissions should be exempted and I think 
they are all listed here in this list of nine that you just read from the 
report of the Hoover Commission. If, however, there are some that are 
omitted it may be that the language should be left sufficiently flexible 
to include them, too. 

That with us is not a matter of primary concern because as I have 
said several times I am primarily interested in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Mr. Brownson. I do not think that there are any agencies in that 
category omitted at the present time and if any new agencies were 
set up within that category, the legislation that set them up could 
provide for their exemption. 

I was trying to close that so that no other body could deem itself 
fitting into that category without legislative background. 

Mr. Grrson. I think, sir, that is largely a matter for the committee. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Curtis? 

Mr. Curtis. I have no questions but I would like to suggest that 
we follow through and maybe run that down to be sure there are no 
other agencies other than the nine and I think listing them specifically 
is a very good point. 

The CuatrmMan. Mrs. Church? 

Mrs. Cuurcn. I would like to ask the chairman a question, if I may. 

The CuatrMan. Certainly. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Is it your understanding that there is any lack of 
uniformity between the inclusion of this proposed amendment and the 
original intent of the Commission and the task force? 
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The CuarrMaN. That is not in my thinking but this merely makes 
it specific. I think they intended they should be omitted from it. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I wanted to bring out that point in the record. I 
think there was an intention to omit them. 

The CuarrMANn. Mr. Meader? 

Mr. Meaper. No questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Bush? 

Mr. Busu. No questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. McVey? 

Mr. McVey. No questions. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Lanham? 

Mr. Lannam. No questions, 

The CuarrmMan. Did you have any further remarks about 3674, as 
far as amendments were concerned? You are interested mainly in 
seeing that the Interstate Commerce Commission is removed from the 
purport of the bill; is that right? 

Mr. Ginson. Yes, sir. 

The CHArRMAN. Then you had some other bills here you were tak- 
ing up. 

Your statement in full will be placed in the record, and will include 
the footnotes. 

Mr. Grsson. To continue the statement: 

The task force in analyzing the advantages and disadvantages of 
the independent commission pointed out that if it is to be successful, 
such a tribunal must be isolated from political influence or control, 
saving: 

If the agency is subject to partisan or political influence or control, this will not 
only defeat the public purposes of regulation and unfairly benefit the influential, 
but will also tend to impair public confidence in the democratic processes and the 
effectiveness of government action generally. Thus, in the interest of fairness to 
the individuals concerned, of the attainment of the public objectives, and of the 
maintenance of the integrity of government, there is a vital necessity for assuring 
that such regulatory agencies are insulated from partisan influence or control 
to the maximum extent feasible. (Id. p. 20.) 

To subject the Interstate Commerce Commission to executive con- 
trol would be a revolutionary proposal. It would completely disrupt 
the Interstate Commerce Act by destroying one of its main objectives, 
which was the creation of a nonpartisan tribunal independent of 
political control. 

To put a commission of this sort under the direct administrative 
control of the President would be violative of the constitutional 
principle of separation of powers and the system of checks and 
balances. The functions of these agencies are not executive but 
quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial. This was the holding of the 
Supreme Court in Humphrey’s Executor v. U.S. (1935) 295 U.S. 602, 
629), a great landmark of constitutional law of the relation of the 
regulatory commission to other branches of the Federal Government. 

President Roosevelt had attempted to remove Commissioner 
Humphrey of the Federal Trade Commission for failure to conform 
to administrative policies. The case presented squarely the question 
whether a member of an independent regulatory commission holds 
office at the pleasure of the President subject to removal at any time 
for failure to carry out Presidential policies. 

This in turn involved the further question whether such a com- 
mission is a part of the executive branch of the Government or is 
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independent of it. The Supreme Court in a unanimous opinion held 
against the President on both points. It held that the President was 
without the power of removal, and that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, like the Interstate Commerce Commission, is not a part of the 
executive branch of the Government. Thus the court said at page 
624: 

The commission is to be nonpartisan; and it must, from the very nature of its 
duties, act with entire impartiality. It is charged with the enforcement of no 
policy except the policy of the law. Its duties are neither political nor executive, 
but predominantly quasi-judicial and quasi-legislative. Like the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, its members are called upon to exercise the trained 
judgment of a body of experts ‘‘appointed by law and informed by experience.” 


Again at page 625 the Court said: 


Thus, the language of the act, the legislative reports, and the general purposes 
of the legislation as reflected by the debates, all combine to demonstrate the Con- 
gressional intent to create a body of experts who shall gain experience by length 
of service—a body which shall be independent of executive authority, except in 
its selection, and free to exercise its judgment without the leave or hindrance of 
any other official or any department of the government. 


The Court was careful to point out that to the extent that the 
Federal Trade Commission exercises any executive function it does 
so merely in carrying out its quasi-judicial and quasi-legislative 
powers, saying at page 628: 

The Federal Trade Commission is an administrative body created by Congress 
to carry into effect legislative policies embodied in the statute in accordance with 
the legislative standard therein prescribed, and to perform other specified dutie 
as a legislative or as a judicial aid. Such a boly cannot in any proper sense be 
characterized as an arm or an eye of the executive. Its duties are performed 
without executive leave and, in the contemplation of the statute, must be free 
from executive control. * * * To the extent that it exercises any executive 
function—as distinguished from executive power in the constitutional sense—it 
does so in the discharge and effectuation of its quasi-legislative or quasi-judicial 
powers, or as an agency of the legislative or judicial departments of the Govern- 
ment. 

At pages 629-630 the Court said that subjecting such a commission 
to executive control would violate the constitutional doctrine of 
separation of powers: 

The fundamental necessity of maintaining each of the three general depart- 
ments of Government entirely free from the control or coercive influence, direct 
or indirect, of either of the others, has often been stressed and is hardly open to 
serious question. So much is implied in the very fact of the separation of the 
powers of these departments by the Constitution; and in the rule which recognizes 
their essential coequality. The sound application of a principle that makes one 
master in his own house precludes him from imposing his control in the house of 
another who is master there. James Wilson, one of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion and a former justice of this court, said that the independence of each depart- 
ment required that its proceedings ‘‘should be free from the remotest influence, 
direct or indirect, of either of the other two powers.’’ Andrews, The Works of 
James Wilson ((1896) vol. 1, p. 367). And Mr. Justice Story in the first volume 
of his work on the Constitution (4th ed., sec. 530), citing No. 48 of the Federalist, 
said that neither of the departments in reference to each other ‘‘ought to possess, 
directly or indirectly, an overruling influence in the administration of their respec- 
tive powers.”’ And see O’ Donoghue v. United States, supra, at pages 530, 531. 

‘‘The power of removal here claimed for the President falls within this principle, 
since its coercive influence threatens the independence of a commission which is 
not only wholly disconnected from the executive department, but which, as 
already fully appears, was created by Congress as a means of carrying into opera- 
tion legislative and judicial powers, and as an agency of the legislative and judicial 
departments.” 
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As the Court held in the Humphrey case, Congress has the un- 
doubted power to create ‘quasi-judicial or quasi-legislative agencies to 
function independently of executive control. After careful delibera- 
tion, it exercised this power when it came to create the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as well as subsequently when, well satisfied 
with its first independent agency, it established the Federal Trade 
Commission to carry out analagous functions in a different field. 
In neither instance was it primarily seeking economy and efficiency 
in Government. It was rather seeking a higher order of govern- 
mental values—the fair and impartial regulation of important seg- 
ments of the business life of the country with due regard to the 
principle of separation of powers and the system of checks and balances 
which are the glory of American institutions. 

In his concurring opinion in the Steel Seizure Case, Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Co., et al. v. Sawyer, decided June 2, 1952, Justice 
Douglas, after pointing out that— 
all executive power—from reign of the ancient kings to the rule of modern 
dictators—has the outward appearance of efficiency 
went on to quote from the dissent of Justice Brandeis in Myers v. 
United States (272 U.S. 52, 293): 

The doctrine of the separation of powers was adopted by the Convention of 
1787, not to promote efficiency but to preclude the exercise of arbitrary power. 
The purpose was, not to avoid friction, but, by means of the inevitable friction 
incident to the distribution of the governmental powers among three depart ments; 
to save the people from autocracy. 

While what is at stake here is of greater importance than the 
attainment of efficiency and economy, it must be kept in mind that 
there is no reasonable ground for belief that the subjection of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to executive control in violation of 
the principle of separation of powers would produce any real efficiency 
or any economy of any kind. 

To the contrary, there is every reason to suppose that confusion 
and inefficiency would result from any such radical and ill-considered 
disruption of established institutions. 

Only 2 years ago Congress rejected Reorganization Plan No. 7 of 
1950, providing for the reorganization of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. One of the principal grounds for rejecting the plan was 
that by providing for the appointment of the Chairman of the Com- 
mission by the President to serve at his pleasure it threatened to sub- 
vert the independence of the Commission. H.R.3674, unless it should 
be amended as we have suggested, is open to the same objection. 

The policy of Congress to establish an independent Interstate 
Commerce Commission free from executive control, carefully con- 
ceived when the Interstate Commerce Act was written and enacted in 
1887 and repeatedly strengthened by amendments to the statute, 
should not be lightly changed. 

There is no justification for changing it under the guise of laying 
down some ostensibly innocuous rules for the management of the 
executive departments of the Government. 
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H. R. 3307 


H. R. 3307 is a bill to make certain changes in the laws applicable 
to inde pendent agencies of the government, relating principally to the 
tenure and powers of the suiant of the several commissions. We 
are interested primarily in section 2, which deals with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and provides for the centralization of adminis- 
trative powers in the hands of its Chairman. 

It provides that three overwhelmingly important functions shall be 
performed on behalf of the Commission by the Chairman, who is 
given exclusive and final authority in respect to all three of them. The 
administrative functions so centralized in the Chairman and which 
appear to be practically all-embracing are listed as follows: 

(1) Internal management, including budgeting and accounting, personnel 
(including appointments and assignments), supply, management research, informa- 
tion and publications, and other administrative matters. 

(2) Relations with Congress 

(3) The execution of policies. 

We think that this centralization of power in the hands of the 
Chairman of the Commission would be a mistake, and for that reason 
we urge that section 2 of the bill be eliminated. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is now composed of 11 
members of whom not more than 6 may be of the same party. A 
member is appointed by the President, subject to confirmation by 
the Senate, for a term of 7 years or until a successor is appointed, and 
may be removed by the P resident only for inefficiency, neglect of duty, 
or malfeasance in office. 

The present Interstate Commerce Act vests all of the powers in the 
Commission as a body. The statute contains no mention of a chair- 
man so that his selection is left under general principles of law entirely 
to the Commission itself. Under the present practice the Chairman 
is elected annually, each member serving for 1 year in rotation. 

The Commission has 15 bureaus, ach of which is headed by a 
director or other designated official who exercises immediate adminis- 
trative control. A part of the general administrative work is taken 
care of by the Bureau of Administration headed by the secretary of 
the Commission. Each individual Commissioner is designated as 
reporting Commissioner for one or more bureaus and exercises general 
supervision over their administrative activities. 

As already stated in connection with the preceding bill, H. R. 3674, 
the duties of the Commission are primarily quasi-legislative and 
quasi-judicial. Its administrative activities are c onfined for the most 
part to those performed in carrying out the quasi-legislative and quasi- 
judicial functions. 

Necessarily, therefore, the concentration of administrative power in 
the hands of the Chairman would give him greater powers in carrying 
out all of the duties of the Commission. Quite true, the Chairman 
would have only 1 vote on a case submitted for decision, just the 
same as each other 1 of the 11 members of the Commission. 

On a court that might mean substantial equality of power, but on 
the Commission where the volume of work is such that the members 
must delegate a great deal of it to the staff, and must lean heavily 
upon it, the bureau heads and other key personnel—examiners, attor- 
neys, traffic experts, economists, engineers, and accountants -the 
situation is quite different. 
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To place the Commission staff under the control of the Chairman 
would confer upon him the potential power of exerting a controlling 
influence on most of the activities of the Commission. 

How could these men be expected to withstand pressure from a 
Chairman possessed of such far-reaching authority? They could not 
lose sight of his right to hire and fire, promote and demote, advance 
and retard, unlimited except by the general provisions of Federal 
statutes. 

Nor could they overlook the significance of the Chairman’s right to 
govern the assignment of duties. A man in a key position who failed 
to fall into line with the Chairman’s ideas might suffer withdrawal of 
important assignments and find himself instead delegated to un- 
familiar, trifling, or distasteful tasks. Security of tenure as well as 
independence of thought and judgment of the key personnel could be 
impaired and the morale of the whole independent establishment 
could be detrimentally affected. 

Of course, it might be said that no chairman would ever use his 
potential powers for any such purposes. Beyond the slightest doubt 
the present chairman could be trusted not to do so. It is to be hoped 
that this may be true of those who may follow him in the future, but 
it would be wiser to leave in effect the present checks and balances 
and to avoid the potential danger that might come from dispensing 
with them. 

The processes by which power is extended to an unwholesome 
degree are sometimes subtle and gradual in operation, sometimes pro- 
gressive by almost imperceptible degrees, but the whole history of 
man’s efforts to govern himself shows that the danger cannot be 
lightly disregarded. 

This concentration of power in the hands of the chairman overrides 
the present provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act as well as the 
administrative practices and procedures of the Commission, which 
have evolved from its experience in discharging its duties since it was 
established in 1887. 

It would change the system under which the Commission, the 
oldest of the regulatory tribunals, has built up its present reputation 
for independence, impartiality, and efficiency. 

The Commission has been alert in making changes in its adminis- 
trative structure and from time to time has revised them to meet new 
conditions, or to correct inadequacies which have developed from 
practical exprience. We think it preferable to leave matters of this 
kind in the hands of the Commission instead of imposing upon it 
from without a reorganization of its internal affairs. 

Mr. Lanuam. Will the witness yield for a question at that point? 

Mr. Gisson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lanuam. You do not agree with the Hoover Commission 
reports with reference to reorganization of these Commissions, quasi- 
judicial. Your views are diametrically opposed to the Hoover Com- 
mission as I recall their recommendation. 

Reorganization Plan No. 7 did include the principal suggestions of 
the Hoover Commission as I recall it. 

Mr. Girson. It included a number of them. It also departed in 
same respects from the recommendations of the Hoover Commission. 
But, answering your main question directly, it is true that my views 
are opposed to those of the Hoover Commission with respect to the 
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concentration of the administrative power in the hands of the Chair- 
man of the Commission. 

Mr. Lanuam. That was the central recommendation in the Hoover 
Commission report as I recall it, with reference to these quasi-inde- 
pendent agencies, quasi-judicial and quasi-legislative agencies. 

Mr. Gisson. I think it was one of the principal recommendations, I 
do not know that it was the central one. 

Mr. Lanuam. That is all, thank you. 

Mr. Horrman. I have a question if it will not interrupt the con- 
tinuity of his testimony. 1 gather from your statement that the 
Chairman of the Commission would be vested with this new authority 
but that the Chairman himself is only in for a year, each year they 
elect a new chairman, do they not? 

Mr. Grsson. Yes, sir. 

Under the present practice the Commission elects a new chairman 
every year to serve for the l-year term. 

Mr. Horrman. Then if Judge Lanham here was chairman this 
coming year and he made his recommendations and put into effect his 
reorganization plan and I was chairman next year I might upset the 
whole business; ; might I not? 

Mr. Gisson. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. If I differed with what he was doing? 

Mr. Grisson. The Chairman serves for only 1 year under. the 
present practice of the Commission. That practice is determined by 
the Commission itself and is a practice that would not be changed by 
this bill at all. 

Mr. Horrman. As it is now all members, 11, determine and put 
into effect administrative policy for the Commission. 

Mr. Gisson. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. It seems to me the present plan would give more 
continuity of operation. 

Mr. Lanuam. I just wanted to be sure that I understood the 
Hoover Commission recommendation in connection with this testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Horrman. Maybe the Hoover Commission did not happen to 
think about the Chairman being changed each year. 

The Cuarrman. You may proceed, Mr. Gibson. 

Mr. Ginson. One of the main reasons for the rejection by Congress 
of Reorganization Plan No. 7 of 1950, was the inclusion in the plan of 
a lesser degr ee of centralization of administrative powers in the chair- 
man than is provided for in the present bill. In recommending the 
defeat of plan No. 7 the Senate Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments said: 

It seems obvious that lodging the power of appointment and supervision of 
personnel in the chairman would add immeasurably to that officer’s influence in 
the disposition of all matters coming before the Commission for decision. That 
a very real danger exists, in that his exclusive responsibility in recommending 
appointments could have an undesirable effect upon regulatory proceedings, 
should not be ignored. It is possible other commissioners in some instances 
would be restricted to merely a right of veto of the chairman’s wishes as reflected 
in recommendations from the staff. Such subservience of staff to the chairman 
would deprive the Commission of the staff loyalty essential to free, independent 
operation (Report No. 1567, 81st Cong., 2d Sess.). 


And again the committee said: 


Staff members appointed by the Chairman would be responsible to him, not 
the Commissioners, individually or as a group. They quite naturally would look 
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to the Chairman for direction rather than to the other Commissioners, would as 
a consequence be more receptive to his philosophy than that of his fellow members, 
and’ would be inclined to support his views rather than those of his colleagues. 
Such a realinement of staff could conceivably serve to alienate the other Com- 
missioners from the staffs, and the staffs from them. 

It has been said that just decision evolves from the judgment of a majority 
of tribunal members of equal standing after complete deliberation of facts. Such 
decisions obviously should reflect the combined judgment of the deliberative 
body after critical analysis of the facts in the case, and of the divergent views, 
It stands to reason that this recognized process is imperiled by giving any one 
member of a judicial tribunal greater authority than other members (id. p. 8). 

The Senate committee went on to state that there had been no 
proof that greater efficiency would result from the adoption of the 
plan with its provision for concentration of administrative authority 
in the hands of the Chairman, saying: 

No convincing proof that great improvement in the efficiency of any specific 
operating function of the Commission would result from adoption of the plan was 
presented, although considerable testimony was given as to general improvements 
in efficiency resulting from clearer lines of authority, better administrative man- 
agement, and detachment of the Commissioners from administrative detail. The 
type of efficiency which could result from so-called one-man control, however, is 
diametrically contrary to the democratic processes the Constitution established, 
as Senator Johnson so cogently pointed out. 

No evidence that substantial economies in the expenditure of public funds 
would result from adoption of Reorganization Plan No. 7 was presented by any 
witness. (id. p. 9) 

The same may be said with respect to H. R. 3307, which is open to 
the same objection. I have seen no substantial evidence that its 
enactment would result in any increased efficiency or in any saving 
of money. The potential savings in any event would be of a minor 
character. 

In the budget for the next fiscal vear, which calls for over $85 
billion, the amount included for all of the activities of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is in the neighborhood of a mere $12 million. 

The opportunity for significant savings in the expenditure of Federal 
funds is therefore relatively small. Of course, any saving of money 
would be worth while, but as already noted, there is no convincing 
evidence that this bill would bring it about. Even if it should, the 
saving would be at the expense of values of greater moment. 

The CuarrMan. Any questions, Mr. Hoffman? 

Mr. Horrman. No. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Lanham? 

Mr. Lanuam. No. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Curtis? 

Mr. Curtis. I would like to get this clear in my own mind. As 
far as you know then if they went ahead with this legislation in H. R. 
3307, setting these powers up in the Chairman we would be vesting 
these powers in an office that is really not statutory—at least it has 
not been confirmed by congressional action. Am I correct? 

Mr. Grsson. That is true; yes, sir. 

The Caarrman. Mrs. Church? 

Mrs. Cuurcu. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Meader? 

Mr. Meraper. Yes, I have some questions. 

Mr. Gibson, are you familiar with the operation of the Federal 
Trade Commission under this same arrangement where the admiais- 
trative power is vested in the Chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission? 
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Mr. Grsson. No, sir. I have no familiarity with the practice. 

Mr. Meaper. Whether it has worked well or worked poorly you 
have no knowledge? 

Mr. Grrson. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. Meaper. Do you care to comment on the general principle of 
centralizing administrative authority in the hands of one individual 
rather than a great number of individuals? Isn’t there some disad- 
vantage in having too many cooks with a finger in the administration 
of an agency. 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. As a general rule that is true. That is 
certainly true in the executive branch of the Government. That 
would certainly be true in private business, in the management of a 
corporation. 

Mr. Meraper. Your railroad for example has centralized administra- 
tive power in the hands of one man rather than in the whole board of 
directors of the company. 

Mr. Greson. Well, now, that is true to a certain extent but it is 
not true altogether. The ultimate control in any private corporation 
whether it is a railroad company or any other is in the stockholders 
and those stockholders elect a board of directors and the board of 
directors exercise more immediate and direct control over individual 
questions of policy. 

The board of directors in turn will elect a president who is usually 
the chief executive officer although sometimes the chairman of the 
board performs that function. <A great deal of administrative power 
is centralized in the office of the president or the chairman of the board 
as the case may be. I do not think that even in a private corporation 

ou would have centralized in one man as much power as is given 

ere to the Chairman of the Commission. It seems to me that the 
present bill gives more power to the Chairman of the Commission 
than the president of the ordinary corporation has. 

Mr. Meaper. Are you familiar with the Atomic Energy Commission 
and its administrative set-up. 

Mr. Gipson. No, sir. As far as I can understand, that is an 
executive rather than a quasi-legislative or quasi-judicial set-up and 
there is a very great distinction there. What would be perfectly 
proper and perfectly workable in the case of an executive agency of 
the Government or in the case of a private corporation would by no 
means necessarily be a feasible arrangement for one of these quasi- 
legislative, quasi-judicial tribunals. There you have almost uni- 
versally a quasi-judicial procedure even where the function being 
exercised may be guasi-legislative as most of the functions of these 
commissions are. The matters are determined after a hearing on @ 
record, witnesses appear, evidence is taken, and then there is argu- 
ment. The cases are decided on the basis of the evidence taken at 
the hearing and the argument of counsel or of the parties on the law 
and on the application of the law to the facts shown by the record of 
hearing. 

Now you have a very different situation in the case of a Com- 
mission of that sort from what you have in the case of an executive 
department or any other executive agency of the Government or a 
private corporation. 

The procedures that make for the best result in one case are by no 
means the same procedures that make for the best results in the other. 
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The CuatrMaAn. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Meaper. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. There is nothing in this act that would change the 
things that you named there, the matter of hearing, and so forth; is 
that right? 

Mr. Gisson. There is nothing in the act that would change-——— 

The CuarrMan. You say the administrative matters, running of 
the office, and so forth; it names them here. 

Mr. Grsson. Wouldn’t change it directly but. I am afraid that if 
this overriding power were given to the Chairman, it would affect 
the hearings and the results of the hearings. 

The CuatrmMan. I cannot follow you there so far as this legislation 
is concerned as having that effect, because the thing specified here is 
strictly administrative and handling administrative functions of the 
Commission. 

We have a-nonpartisan board there where the chairmanship cir- 
culates each year so you could have no question that one man is more 
powerful than the other or one group would be more powerful than 
the other, but it merely says that the Commission will operate best 
if the man who is the Chairman for the time that he is the Chairman, 
will handle the administrative matters such as are set out here. For 
instance, we will take No. 2, its relations with the Congress. It 
makes the Chairman the man who will speak for the time he is Chair- 
man, the man who will speak for the Commission as far as Congress 
is concerned, rather than all members speaking for themselves or in 
their own proper right or their own proper person. He would act in 
these things specified and it seems to me it would make for better 
overhead management of the Board itself were we to adopt this bill. 

Mr. Horrman. Which bill is that? 

The CHAIRMAN. 3307, your bill. 

Mr. Curtis. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Curtis. That is the point. The reason I asked the question 
about whether there was any statutory authority establishing the chair- 
manship. As I visualize it, unless we do put something in this bill 
that determines the office of the Chairman and how it is to be filled, 
there is no guaranty at all there will be a rotation in every year. You 
might easily have established a man who would be Chairman from 
then on in. 

The Cuarrman. To do that the entire Commission would have to 
pass on it, but no one man could have the power of perpetuating 
himself, 

Mr. Horrman. Will the gentleman vield there? 

The Cuarrman. It is Mr. Meader’s time. 

Mr. Horrman. Pardon me. 

Mr. Meaper. I will be glad to vie ld. 

Mr. Horrman, I understood this witness’ point to be that if the 
Chairman was given this power, he could go so far as to designate the 
staff members of these 10 other members, who were some special sub- 
ject for hearings and recommendations. If you had that on your 
subcommittees the chairman could designate the staff for Bonner and 
Hardy chairmen of subcommittees and all the rest of them. That 
would not work out. 
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The CHarrMan. Therefore it would not work out. A chairman 
would not do a vain thing or a thing that would cause disruption, 
especially if he is drawn from one of the members, just like the chair- 
man of subcommittees here. They are merely named from the mem- 
bers of the committee and they carry on their business. Certainly as 
chairman I would not try to run the affairs of every subcommittee 
because you could not get an efficient workmg of the committees. You 
could not get your work done. But in order to run the thing as a 
whole, you center in the chairman the power to do certain things. 
First, its internal management. That-is ifternal’managément of the 
committee including budgeting and accounting, personnel, supply 
management, research; information and publications and other ad- 
ministrative matters. 

Second, its relations with the Congress. 

Third, the execution of its policies shall be performed on behalf of 
the Commission by the Chairman. Not the determination of its 
policies but the execution of its policies, which leaves the matter before 
that Commission certainly to be determined as they are now. But 
it seems to me that rather than have nine men hiring people and firing 
people and so forth and so on, you would have one man to take care 
of it once he became Chairman. He would not take a staff and throw 
it out the window for the year that he was there. 

Mr. Brownson. If the chairman will yield, it would not be nine 
men actually. It would be the Commission as a whole acting as a 
body. 

The CHarrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Brownson. Most of you gentlemen have been here in Congress 
much longer than I have. I wonder how the provision is set up, for 
instance for staffing congressional committees. Are they staffed 
by the chairman or are they staffed by the committee as a whole? 

The CHarrMAN. They are staffed by the committee as a whole in 
a way. 

Mr. Brownson. I think that brings out some of the points our 
witness has been trving to bring out. I just read an article on the 
staffing of congressional committees in the December 1951 issue of the 
American Political Science Review in which that very tendency “in a 
way” is pointed out. I think that is more or less what Mr. Gibson is 
looking at, the possible tendency that might develop here with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission where the chairman would actually 
make the staff appointments. 

The CuairMan. As I understand the gentleman, each 1 of the 11 
members has certain subjects and duties assigned to him and that 
member selects his staff. 

All of us know that in practice the chairman of this committee for 
example does not select the staff members for a subcommittee. He 
leaves it to them. 

Mr. Horrman. When we write laws we write them for the protec- 
tion of the committee members against—should it happen—a bad 
chairman. 

The CuarrMan. I cannot conceive of such a thing. 

Mr. Grsson. May I interrupt? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Gipson. The chairman asked me a number of questions and 
so far as the record shows I have not replied to them. I would like 
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the privilege of responding either now or after Mr. Meader has finished 
his questioning. 

Mr. Meaper. I would be glad to have them answered before I 
proceed. I might not have to ask any more questions. 

Mr. Grisson. The chairman has asked me whether the arrangement, 
leaving the administrative functions in the hands of the chairman, 
would not make for greater efficiency. It seems to me that. that 
does not necessarily follow in the case of the Interstate Commerce 
‘Commission or any other quasi-legislative, quasi-judicial commission. 

The great body of functions there are quasi-legislative and quasi- 
judicial and the administrative functions are only incidental to the 
carrying out of the overwhelmingly important quasi-legislative and 
quasi-judicial functions. 

So that you have a very different situation than one where all of 
the functions are administrative or executive in nature. There a 
centralization of authority can be carried out with propriety, it can 
be carried out with efficiency and with regard to the best means of 
attaining the ends that the tribunal is seeking. 

However, where most of the functions are quasi-legislative and 
quasi-judicial the opposite would seem to be true. It would seem to 
me that these quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial functions can best 
be carried out by having each member of the Commission the equal 
of the other members of the Commission so far as power, authority, 
and responsibility is concerned. 

That is the way the arrangement has been set up at the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the way it has operated since the Commission 
was established in 1887. The Commission has all that time operated 
efficiently and satisfactorily, and there is no reason to change what 
works well in favor of some new and experimental procedure that 
would result in giving the Chairman an overwhelmingly large amount 
of power. He would be made into a super-Commissioner. The 
Chairman would have more power than any of the other members of 
the Commission. 

As Congressman Hoffman remarked, he would even have the power 
to select the staff in the offices of the other Commissioners, the secre- 
taries and stenographers, the examiners, and the other assistants. 

In the Organization Plan No. 7, there was a safeguard against this 
last thing. That excepted from the grant of power to the Chairman 
the matter of appointing examiners and secretaries and assistants of 
various kinds in the offices of the other members of the Commission. 

This bill here contains no such safeguard and makes no such excep- 
tion. It is just one indication of the sweeping kind of power that it 
gives to the Chairman and that it seems to us is a very unwholesome 
thing. The power of the Chairman to hire and fire and to promote 
or demote the members of the staff upon whom the Commission must 
necessarily lean very heavily because of the great volume of work that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has gives the Chairman the 
power to exert a very large influence over the work of these staff 
members which is of tremendous importance in determining the out- 
come of matters that are brought before the Commission. 

Now the chairman has also asked me whether there should not be 
just one man, one chairman, to speak for the Commission with respect 
to its relationships with Congress. 
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The arrangement that has been in effect for years at the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and which has worked very well indeed and 
which the Commission very much prefers—it has said so, in letters to 
the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, I have 
the letter here—has been to have a legislative committee of three 
members and those three commissioners are able to and do give a 
great deal of their time for study of the Interstate Commerce Act, of 
the need for amendment to it and for the various proposals that are 
made to the Commission with respect to new legislation. 

This three-member committee conducts the correspondence with 
the congressional committees and with members of the House and the 
Senate and they also come up here on Capitol Hill to testify about 
pending legislation on appropriate occasions. That arrangement 
has worked very well indeed, and there is no real reason why it should 
be changed so as to concentrate in the hands of the chairman the full 
authority with respect to those matters. 

As a matter of fact so much authority is given the chairman that 
he could not possibly do all these things himself. I think it is recog- 
nized by those who are making these proposals that the chairman 
could not do all these things himself. What you are really doing is 
to take away from the Commissioners so to speak, a great deal of their 
authority and a great deal of their jurisdiction and vest it in the 
chairman so that he may delegate it to somebody else and that some- 
body else may or may not be a member of the Commission. 

He may be one of the Chairman’s assistants or some other member 
of the staff. It seems to me that on the whole where you have such 
a large volume of administrative work and particularly where it is 
interwoven with the discharge of quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial 
functions, the responsibility is too great for any one man to handle. 
It is just impossible for him to handle it, you should leave it with the 
members of the Commission as a whole and not put it in the hands 
of the Chairman to be delegated around as he may see fit. 

The Cuairman. Does this bill take one iota of the judicial power or 
legislative power or right of any one of the Commissioners from him? 
If so, where do you find the words for it? 

Mr. Gisson. Mr. Chairman, in my opinion it does not do so directly 
but it does so indirectiy and that is the very thing that gives us concern 
and gives us very serious concern. The way it does it is indirectly 
it certainly does not do it directly and certaialy there is not any 
language that says that in the bill. 

The CuarrmMan. Therefore | think those are fears in your mind that 
do not really exist in fact as far as the wording of this bill is concerned. 

Mr. Gisson. Well, Mr. Chairman 

The CuarrmMan. There are other regulatory commissions where it is 
provided that the Chairman will be appointed by the President and we 
do not have the things happening there that he fears will happen from 
giving the Chairman the administrative control to run it while he is 
Chairman. ‘To my mind it does not take one function from any of the 
other members but does give the man who is going to be selected 
chairman, the responsibility to handle the administrative end in order 
that the whole thing might run smoothly. 

Now it does not touch any of the legislative or judicial functions of 
any members, does not take one thing away from them or add one 
thing to it. 
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Mr. Horrman. Will the gentleman yield? 

I gather what the gentleman fears in that the heads of these com- 
missions might be vested with the same authority that was attempted 
to be exercised at different times by the Secretary of the Navy, or the 
Secretary of War. We all recall the discharge of Admiral Denfeld 
and other officers when they ventured to express an opinion to a 
congressional committee. You would have the same thing here. I 
can imagine the confusion and the controversy that would exist if the 
chairman of this committee, for example, would go over on the floor 
when some bill was under consideration by a committee of the whole 
and attempt to tell what each member here thought or to speak for 
them. You would not get to first base. You would not even get 
to bat. 

The CHarrMan. Neither does this bill provide anywhere that he 
is to speak for the individual members of the Commission. This bill 
does not take from them any one right nor transfer to him except the 
right of administratively conducting the Commission, the administra- 
tive part of it during the time he is Chairman. 

Certainly that makes for greater efficiency. 

Mr. Horrman. That point is all right but certainly under this he 
is the legislative contact. 

Mr. Grsson. Mr. Chairman, I say to you very frankly, that there 
is no language in this bill that diree tly takes anything but administra- 
tive powers away from the individual members of the Commission, 
but all of the administrative powers of the Commission and all of the 
administrative functions of the Commission are merely exercised in 
carrying out their quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial duties, with 
which they are interwoven, and to give the Chairman the power over 
personnel which is the power to hire and fire, to promote and demote, 
raise their salary or lower their salary, to assign duties and so forth, 
give the Chairman a tremendously disproportionate power in carrying 
out those quasi- -legislative and quasi-judicial duties. 

Now the Chairman says that because those things flow from infer- 
ences perhaps, they are things I imagine. I have cited to the Chair- 
man and to the committee and read to you what the Senate Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De :partments said about it, and they 
have said exactly the same thing I am saying here and now, and the 
reorganization bill No. 7 was vetoed in the Senate for that very reason. 
That was the principal reason at least. 

There were other considerations, too, that were mentioned in the 
report. 

But I think that was perhaps the principal thing or at least one of 
the principal things that caused Reorganization Plan No. 7 to be 
defeated. 

And yet this bill goes further than Reorganization Plan No. 7 went 
with respect to this matter of cente ring authority in the hands of the 
chairman. That plan contained some three limitations of fairly im- 
portant consequence. 

The CuHarrman. How many members are on this Commission? 

Mr. Grirson. Eleven members. 

The CuarrmMan. Eleven members composed how? How is the Com- 
mission made up? 

Mr. Gisson. The Commission—-— 
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The CuarrMan. Is it specified it shall be a nonpartisan Com- 
mission? 

Mr. Grsson. Bipartisan not more than six members from any one 
party. 

The Cuarrman. The chairmanship rotates each year among the 
bipartisan members showing this is only an effort to put into the 
Chairman the administrative functions of that committee whether he 
be Republican or Democrat, it does not matter, but that he exercise 
these functions is the main thing to give efficiency as far as the staff 
is concerned, as far as the smooth working of the Commission. I 
can’t find any fairer way of doing that than this bill provides. 

Mr. Brownson. The thing that disturbs a lot of us, I think, is that 
the rotation of that chairmanship is by custom only. If the rotation 
of the chairmanship were prescribed by law I would be much less 
concerned about this matter of administration and staff selection. 

The CuarrMan. Then let us do that. But let us look at the thing 
further. If that is what is worrying us, let us pass the necessary 
legislation to accomplish what they have already accomplished by 
rules of their own. 

Mr. Curtis. The Hoover Commission recommendation actually 
wants to have the Chairman appointed by the President and not 
follow this custom. I was just reviewing this. Of course this legis- 
lation is incomplete in my opinion unless we pin this chairmanship 
down. That is aside from whether we might agree with the witness 
or not. 

The CuarrMan. I appreciate that if that is the fear there then we 
should pin it down. But under the commissions where the chairman 
is appointed by the President, you have this as has been proved 
through the years to be the more efficient way where the Chairman 
handles the administrative affairs of the Commission. It has been 
proved through the years. If we want to do the same thing here and 
provide that it shall rotate, it would still put the responsibility for 
the smooth running of the administrative side upon the Chairman 
for the year or for the time he is here. You have a centralization of 
authority for the common ordinary business functions of the Com- 
mission. It has nothing to do with the Commission’s quasi-legislative 
or quasi-judicial capacity. 

Mr. Curtis. The Hoover Commission’s criticism was against the 
rotation system of the Chairman, I might add. I wonder if the 
gentleman would yield further for this particular question. Is it 
your interpretation over the wording of 3307 that the Commission 
would still pass on most basic matters of administration such as 
appointments of bureau heads and other extensive revision of the 
staff organization? 

Mr. Grsson. No, sir. That was one of the provisions laid down 
in Reorganization Plan No. 7, one of the safeguards against giving 
the Chairman an overweening amount of power but no such safe- 
guard is included in this bill. 

Mr. Curtis. I was just reading from the Hoover Commission 
recommendation when I quoted that, and the way this language 
reads I would say that recommendation of the Hoover Commission 
has been ignored in this present wording. 

Mr. Grsson. That is true. None of those safeguards is in this 
bill. This bill goes further in that respect than the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendation. 
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However, we do. not believe that the chairman of the Commission 
should be presidentially appointed. The Presidential appointment of 
a Chairman of the Commission was recommended by the task force 
of the Hoover Commission but was not adopted by the Hoover 
Commission itself. 

Mr. Curtis. Maybe I was reading the task force report. I want 
to make the correction, I was reading from the task force report 
rather than from the Hoover Commission report. 

Mr. Greson. You will find that particular recommendation of the 
task force—namely, that the Chairman of the Commission be ap- 
pointed by the President—was not concurred in but was ignored by 
the Hoover Commission when it came to make its report. 

Mr. Mraper. Mr. Chairman, could I resume? 

The CHarrMan. Certainly. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Gibson, fF think our record should show, if you 
can do it briefly, that because of this diffusion of administrative 
responsibility the’ Interstate Commerce Commission has not in fact 
operated as a Commission but rather that each individual commis- 
sioner has been given a responsibility and a function and that he 
has pretty much controlled that completely individually without the 
concurrence of the other members of the Commission. 

Is my statement correct on that point? 

Mr. Girson. No, sir; that is not my understanding. 

Mr. Meaper. For instance, there is a car service division, is there 
not, headed by a Commissioner? 

Mr. Grrson. Yes, sir 

Mr. Meaper. Doesn’t he pretty much, in his own individual 
judgment, control the operation of the car service division without 
very much interference by any of the other 10 Commissioners? 

Mr. Grirson. Well, sir, the answer to that cannot be simply yes or 
no because the situation is not so very simple. The ultimate power 
there is in the hands of the 11 members of the Commission and what- 
ever the Chairman of the Division with jurisdiction over car service 
matters does is always subject to review by the 11 members of the 
Commission on appeal, formal petition for rehearing if it is a formal 
matter, or by some form of an informal appeal if the matter is one of 
less formality. 

The ultimate control is always in the 11 members of the Commission, 
and in matters of major importance that appeal is very often taken. 
I would say that in the majority of cases of first importance whatever 
the Division decides is usually appealed to the full membership of the 
Commission. 

So that the full membership of the Commission does function with 
respect to all of the matters that are submitted to the Commission 
for decision. 

Now it is true that in matters of lesser importance the car service 
orders or directives and policies of one kind or another are handled 
first by the director of the bureau of service and then on appeal from 
him or by referral to him by the Commissioner in charge of the 
Division having jurisdiction, and by the members of his Division, the 
three Commissioners on that Division. 

So it is a situation in which the Chairman of that Car Service 
Division does not by any means have complete control. The Division 
which he heads really passes on the questions of policy and more 
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particularly the more important questions of policy, and then on peti- 
tion for rehearing from them or some sort of an informal appeal if the 
matter is not a formal one, then it goes to the full Commission. 

Mr. Meaper. But as a practical matter Mr. Gibson, is it not true 
that the Commissioner in charge of the Car Service Division has pretty 
much the final authority. It is theoretically true that appeal can be 
taken to the full Commission and the full Commission can reverse the 
Commissioner in charge of the Car Service Division but as a practical 
matter he runs it for the most part. Is not that true? 

Mr. Gipson. That is not my understanding. He not only has the 
full Commission over him, but he has the three-man division—that is a 
three-member division of which he is a member and chairman—also 
to take into account. He is forced to submit matters of importance 
to that Division. He is not by any means the director. 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Chairman, the reason I ask questions aloag this 
line is that I believe because of the history of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission H. R. 3307 is a very far-reaching reorganization and that 
these vested interests and these practices which have almost set up 
little independent divisions within the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with practical authority over the functions they have and 
administrative authority for the Bureau or Division of which they are 
the head, would be dissolved if this administrative power were all 
concentrated in the Chairman. 

The Crarrman. Do you think there is anything in this bill here 
that would destroy the 15 bureaus within the Interstate Commerce 
Commission? 

Mr. Meaper. I believe instead of having these 11 independent 
operators that the Chairman through his administrative authority 
would have control over all those 15 bureaus and then the other 10 
Commissioners would sit there more or less like members of a court 
and would not be operators and have the independent authority that 
they now have. 

I am not now trying to say whether this is desirable or undesirable; 
I just believe that as a practical matter, if my somewhat limited 
knowledge of the operations of the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
correct, it would be a far-reaching reorganization of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and upset lines of authority and power and 
operation that have been developed over the course of the years be- 
cause the Interstate Commerce Commission has not really functioned 
as a Commission but that the individual Commissioners have exercised 
administrative powers and functions in. addition to their quasi-judicial 
and quasi-legislative function, which is strictly the Commission type 
of authority. 

The Cuatrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion was continued off the record.) 

Mr. Horrman. Will the gentleman vield there? 

Mr. Meaper. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. I take it that the members of this commission 
act in a manner somewhat similar to the members of a court. That 
is to say, in the commission here you have 11 members, and each one 
might be termed a specialist or expert along certain lines. 

Mr. Grsson. Yes, sir, that is true. 

Mr. Horrman. He selects the staff to aid him. Now in the Court 
the Chief Justice assigns a case to a member of the Court, and he 
writes an opinion, and then they come in for conference. 
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As I get it that is what the commission does. If there is any ques- 
tion of first impression or anything really important, all 11 members 
act. 

Mr, Gisson. That is true. While it is true, as Congressman 
Meader said, that this bill would have a revolutionary effect on the 
internal organization of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
would take away a lot of the powers of these individual commissioners, 
it is a fact that even under the present arrangement, there are all sorts 
of checks and balances such as those I have described about the au- 
thority of the Car Service Division over what the chairman might do. 
It is the division that must decide these things. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Gibson, none of those functions of the bureaus 
are transferred to the chairman here. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, they are, the hiring of personnel. Read it. 

The CuarrMANn. No function of any bureau is transferred to the 
Chairman. The Chairman is merely given administrative right to 
take care of the internal administrative affairs of the Commission as a 
whole. That is my conception of what this bill does. I may be in 
error, but that is my conception of the situation involved here. 

Mr. Gipson. That is right, but that administrative power is used 
in carrying out quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial powers. 

Mr. Horrman, Let me read here: 

1. Internal management, including budgeting and accounting, personnel, 
including appointment and assignments. 


The CuarrMan. That is right, to work in the Commission, the 
general overhead work. 

Mr. Horrman. You let me be chairman of that commission and if I 
want to—under the authority here granted—I can wreck it in 2 days. 


Mr. Curtis. Here is the difficulty. You have no statutory set-up 
for the internal administration. 

The CuarrMan. Let’s make a statutory set-up if we think it is 
desirable. 

Mr. Curtis. That is what I say. I say if you are going to revise, 
which you will do—vou will revise this whole set-up, which has 
grown up through custom, if you try to alter a thing this big, this 
hiring of personnel, because Congress has never put it in statutory 
form. So we are not talking about changing the statute because its 
set-up now is not statutory. It is by custom. 

This will certainly change the custom and tradition in a revolu- 
tionary manner. 

Mr. Meraper. I would like to make a parliamentary inquiry at 
that point, Mr. Chairman. Is it your understanding that in this bill 
the Congress could provide that the Chairman should be appointed 
by the President or should be elected by the members? Can we do 
that in this legislation? 

The CuarrMan. I don’t think so. We would have to amend the 
Interstate Commerce Commission Act rather than attempt to do 
it here. 

Mr. Greson. Mr. Chairman, one of the things we fear is that this 
concentration of the power in the hands of the Chairman could be 
an entering wedge to the assertion of complete executive domination, 
because it would be one small step, after putting all this power in 
the hands of the Chairman, to say that that Chairman should hold 
office by appointment by the President and at the President’s pleasure. 
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The Cuarirman. It would take legislation to do that. 

Mr. Gipson. Yes; but it would be an easy second step, and we 
would not like to see either of these steps taken. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to answer another question that 
was asked me and I didn’t have the opportunity to answer it because 
of the colloquy around the table. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission was established in’ 1887 and 
the rest of the commissions are comparatively new, and the experi- 
ence that those commissions have gathered is comparatively small as 
compared to the experience of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
more than 50 years of existence. That experience, the experience of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in the operation of its ma- 
chinery is of more importance because it is of much longer duration 
and you have much more experience behind you. 

The commission has functioned successfully all of these years under 
the present set-up which this legislation proposes to change. The 
success is so great, as a matter of fact, that it is a matter of record, the 
Hoover Commission said so, that the reason for the creation of these 
other commissions, quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial, was because 
of the successful operation of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Now why change what was so successful? No economy is going to 
be effected. The Hoover Commission, which made estimates of 
savings in many instances, made no estimate of any saving that could 
be accomplished by virtue of any changes of this sort at the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The room for saving is very small. Only 
$12 million total appropriation or less than that out of a total budget 
of $85 billion, so you are not dealing with an agency where there is 
the remotest chance of saving any great amount of money. But as I 
said a while ago, if any could be saved, it would be worthwhile, but 
you are not going to save any. 

The thing is running all right as it is. They have a chairman. 

The CuatrMan. That is a question. 

Mr. Meaper. That is a question I want to ask. Mr. Gibson has 
obviously had long contact with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and probably will have some in the future, and I shouldn’t imagine 
he would like to stand before this committee and criticize the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for any inefficiency or dilatory tactics 
or involved procedure, but I believe there are a good many people 
who think the Interstate Commerce Commission has gotten kind of 
hidebound and all involved in its red tape. ; 

I just wonder if you would care to make any observation at all 
along that line. Do they dispose of their business expeditiously or 
does it drag out and drag out? 

Mr. Grsson. | think the Commission has always operated efficiently 
and with reasonable expedition. I think it is one of the most efficient 
branches of the Federal Government. 

It is true that some cases take fairly long to decide, but they are 
very large cases and they involve tremendously ramified issues, and 
so forth, and I do not think any tribunal could dispose of them in a 
very short period of time unless it was inclined to act arbitrarily. 

Now the Commission has had a tremendous workload thrust upon 
it, and at the same time the additional duties were thrust upon it 
its appropriations have been cut, and it does not in all its bureaus have 
sufficient money or sufficient personnel to proceed as expeditiously 
as it might. I don’t think it is the fault of the Commission at all. 
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Mr. Lanuam. Could I ask the gentleman a question? 

The CuarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Lanuam. I don’t recall what criticism the Hoover Commission 
made of the Interstate Commerce Commission. I wonder if you 
would care te comment on that. 

Mr. Grrson. I read very carefully the report of the Hoover Com- 
mission task force, and also the Hoover Commission’s report itself. 
Their criticisms of the Interstate Commerce Commission didn’t 
seem to me to be of a major character. 

They made the remark that I have just repeated here, that the 
creation of these other commissions was largely due to the successful 
operation of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which was the 
prototype of all these commissions. 

I think that in this mvestigation by an agency that was looking into 
all agencies of Government with a critical | eye, the commission came 
out with flying colors. 

The CuarrMan. But they still recommended some changes. 

Mr. Grsson. Yes, they still recommended some changes. I don’t 
think anybody who is appointed to make an investigation and comes 
up without a single recommendation would think that their appoint- 
ment had been justified. 

The Cuarrman. I wouldn’t say that of the Hoover Commission. 
I think the Hoover Commission did one of the finest and most objec- 
tive jobs that has ever been done and I think it did it without prejudice 
and I think it did it without any desire to punish anybody or portray 
any facts that didn’t exist. 

I think they made an honest effort to make recommendations that 
would cause the executive department to work more smoothly, more 
efficiently, and if possible more economically. 

Mr. Horrman. We can all agree with that. Why didn’t Mr. 
Truman follow them all the way through instead of using the Hoover 
table for his own concoction? 

The CuatrrmMan. Now he brings up another question that Mr. Tru- 
man will answer for himself, but it becomes the duty of this com- 
mittee to see that the executive department does work economically 
and does work smoothly and efficiently. 

Now we have a witness representing the railroad industry who 
doesn’t want a change in the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
It is the same old cry—change everything else, but don’t change this 
one with which we have operated so well all along. 

The Hoover Commission is complaining that the vy ought to change 
the administrative set-up in order to work more smoothly and more 
efficiently. 

Mr. Grsson. Mr. Chairman, I didn’t mean,by anything I said——— 

The CuarrMan. I made an overstatement when I said that you 
were representing —— 

Mr. Gipson. I didn’t mean by anything I said to impugn the 
motives of the Hoover Commission. I merely said that human 
nature being what it is, nobody could go in and make an investigation 
without coming up with some suggestion. 

Mr. Busu. Mr. C hairman, could I ask a question at this point? 

The Cuarrman, Yes. 

Mr. Bus. At the present time is the commission operating 


smoothly? 
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The CuHarrMan. It has been criticized by the Hoover Commission 
and certain suggestions have been made. 

Mr. Busu. But not to a great extent? 

The Cuarrman. The argument is made that it was the first and it 
has been going on and therefore let it stagger on the best way it can. 

Mr. Brownson. Here is a Hoover Commission conclusion. Actually 
I think when you look this over, you will find that the Hoover Com- 
mission made more recommendations for changes in the other eight 
regulatory commissions than they did in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but the over-all conclusion, I think, expresses their view- 
point. They say: 

The savings that could be anticipated from the above recommendations can- 
not be reckoned in the normal manner. Actually the budget of these independent 
regulatory commissions is small in comparison to the expenditures of the executive 
departments, amounting in the fiscal year 1949 to only $57,333,000, excluding the 
Federal Reserve System, and exclusive of expenditures on operating programs. 
But the real savings are to be found elsewhere. Delay and inefficiency in regula- 
tion involves large cost to the regulated industries themselves, which must be 
passed on to the public by one method or another. Expedition will mean vast 
savings as well as better justice. Second, a failure to program appropriately is 
costly. Extensive subsidies, for example, to the airlines or to the shipping in- 
dustry could probably have been greatly reduced had there been more far-sighted 
understanding of the direction of these programs and the appropriate methods of 
administration. Savings of this type alone would more than outdistance the 
entire present cost of the regulatory program. 

That is the end of the quotation. The savings they point out are 
primarily in connection with the Maritime Commission and the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. 

Mr. Lannam. Mr. Brownson, do you have the specific report with 
reference to the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. Brownson. The Commission as a whole filed their final report 
on regulatory commissions as a whole and nowhere in their final 
report do they mention any one of the regulatory commissions by 
name. 

The task force report, which was accepted in part and rejected in 
part by the full Commission, is the report which did deal with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Lannam. Do you have that? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes. 

Mr. Curtis. Their criticisms are not profound at all, I would say. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I wonder if the gentleman would yield. Is it, Mr. 
Bush who is yielding? 

Mr. Busu. Yes; | will yield. 

Mrs. Cnurcn. I just want to say that evidently this committee, 
including the chairman, did not think the recommendations were to 
be taken too seriously or it would not have taken this long before 
considering the bill. 

The CHArrMANn. That doesn’t necessarily follow. We have had 
many of them up in 1950. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I know you did. 

Mr. Busn. Mr. Chairman, the thing I am thinking of is that this 
new plan seems to be a very far-reaching plan of reorganization. 
Now I would like to ask Mr. Gibson if in his opinion the Commission 
has operated efficiently and carried out their duties under the present 
plan that they operate under as well as could reasonably be expected. 
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Mr. Grsson. My answer is an emphatic ‘‘Yes.”’ 

Mr. Busx. Now if that is true and they have been in operation all] 
these years, if they are going to have a reorganization plan that is so 
far-reaching, shouldn’t there be a lot of study and a lot of information 
gathered before a different plan is put into effect? 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. This is not a plan; this bill was introduced by Mr. 
Hoffman of Michigan, H. R. 3307. 

Mr. Buss. I can’t help who introduced the bill. 

The CHatrman. The fact that I have a companion bill I will not 
mention at this time. 

Mr. Busu. I feel any plan or any bill that would set up a different 
plan of organization certainly should take into consideration studying 
the plan before it is adopted; since they say it has been running fairly 
smoothly and efficiently, I don’t like to get away from plans that are 
working well. 

The CuHarrmMan. This committee reported out favorably plan No. 
7, which embodied some of the things embodied in this bill here, but 
we retain your thoughts for the time when we go into executive 
session to determine whether or not we will report this out favorably. 
Mr. McVey. 

Mr. McVey. I should like to ask Mr. Gibson: For how long a time 
would the Chairman be appointed by the President? 

Mr. Gipson. This bill, Mr. McVey, doesn’t provide for the ap- 
pomtment by the President of the Chairman of the Commission. Un- 
der this bill the question of who is w appoint the Chairman is left 
untouched. The present practice is for the members of the Com- 
mission themselves to elect the Chairman. In practice that means 
that a new Chairman is elected every year for a term of 1 year. 

Mr. McVey. Unfortunately, I haven't a copy of the bill and was 
unable to check on that feature of the bill, but I thought the con- 
versation around the table indicated that the bill provided for the 
appointment of the Chairman by the President. 

Mr. Gipson. No, sir. Reorganization Plan No. 7, which was sent 
to the Congress by the President in 1950, did provide for appointment 
by the President, but it was defeated and is not in effect. So that 
there is no proposal now pending to change the present practice under 
which the Commission elects its own Chairman—that is, no proposal 
that I know of. 

The CHaArRMAN. Therefore, we would assume he would continue 
to be elected in the same manner as has been done. 

Mr. Gipson. I did say, Mr. McVey, that I was afraid this proposal 
to concentrate all this administrative power in the hands of the chair- 
man might be just an entering wedge to giving the Executive the 
control over the Commission. The next step could be to require ap- 
pointment to be made by the President, but there is now pending no 
such proposal. 

Mr. McVey. Is there some protection in the fact that the chairman 
is elected by members of the Commission; if he should use autocratic 
authority, they could elect somebody else. 

Mr. Gisson. That is right, there would be some protection, sir; 
but we think the concentration of all this authority in the hands of 
the chairman would be a step in the wrong direction. It would change 
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the machinery that is already working well, and it might be an enter. 
ing wedge to the destruction of the independence of the Commission 
by giving the Executive complete control. 

The CuarrMan. That can only be done by the Congress. 

Mr. Grsson. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. If we are entering a wedge here to try to later take 
over and change the method of appointing the chairman, I am sure 
that is not in the thinking of any of the Members in Congress today 
and certainly not any of this committee. Certainly Mr. Meader 
isn’t thinking about letting the President name the chairman and use 
this as an entering wedge for that purpose, and I am not either. 

Mr. Meraper. I do not care to comment one way or the other. I 
would like to add one thought, if I could, to tie up this other matter of 
administrative activities on the part of the individual commissioners. 

Mr. Gibson made the point that if all these administrative powers 
were vested in the chairman, he couldn’t possibly discharge them 
himself, but he would have to delegate them to the Division of Per- 
sonnel, Director of Personnel, and so on. 

I don’t think he would contend at the same time that the other com- 
missioners, simply because you divide these administrative powers 11 
ways rather than concentrating them in one man, can themselves 
discharge all the administrative functions, but they in turn under the 
present administrative practice must redelegate those administrative 
powers and duties. 

Now what strikes me as being the other side of that coin is this: 
That if the Commissioners were not spending so much time on routine 
administrative matters, they would have more adequate time to study 
the legislative and judicial questions which they were set up to pass 
as & commission. 

In that sense they might function more like a commission than they 
do now, acting as eleven little independent autonomies, each one not 
only exercising legislative and judicial power, but also administrative 
power over one aspect of the regulation of transportation under the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair thanks you for your contribution. 

Mr. Mraper. It seems to me as a commission, operating as a body 
of independent citizens on these important questions of transporta- 
tion, they could function more nearly as Congress intended when it 
created a commission for that purpose if they were relieved of the 
burden of routine administrative matters. 

The CHarrMan. That states the case for the proponents. 

Mr. Grisson. Mr. Chairman, if that is a question directed to me, 
my reply would be that these administrative functions are not purely 
executive functions at all. They are administrative functions and are 
exercised in the course of carrying out the quasi-judicial and quasi- 
legislative functions of the commission and therefore interwoven with 
and inseparable from those quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial 
functions. 

Those who practice. before the commission, those who are acquainted 
from the outside with its operation and the members of the commis- 
sion itself are all one in the belief that these administrative duties do 
not so burden down the members of the commission as to disable them 
from attending properly to their quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial 
functions. 
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It seems to me that the judgment of those people who are closely 
acquainted with the operation down there, the members of the com- 
mission itself, and those who practice before it, whether they repre- 
sent railroads or truck lines or bus lines or water carriers or freight 
forwarders, and whether they are shippers or shippers’ representatives, 
they all believe that the present system works fairly well. They are 
the people who come in contact with it from day to day and we ask 
the committee to give weight to their judgment and to their observa- 
tion from first hand. 

The Cuarrman. Off the record. 

(A discussion was had off the record.) 

The CuarrMan. It has been moved, unless there is objection by 
the majority of the members, that we meet at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Curtis. A point of order. That is no way to do it, and I 
don’t believe there is a quorum here. 

Mr. Lanuam. The gentleman ought to make a motion then if he 
wants to make a motion. 

Mr. Curtis. I think the motion is that we meet and there is not 
a quorum here to carry it. 

The CuarrMan. As chairman I state we will adjourn until then. 
You can make your motion. 

Mr. Curtis. I think you are putting the burden the wrong way, 
but I will make a motion to make a record. 

I move we do not meet. 

The CuarrMan. You may do that. 

Mr. Curtis. If it dies for want of a second, that is all right, too. 

The CHAIRMAN. We meet at 2 o’clock. Of course, if the speech 
is still on or a roll call is on at 2, we will meet immediately after 
the roll call. 

If you will return at that time, sir, we will complete your testimony. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee recessed to reconvene at 
2 p. m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present: Representatives Dawson, chairman, Brownson, and Bush. 

Also present: Christine Ray Davis, clerk; Annabell Zue, minority 
clerk; Thomas A. Kennedy, general counsel; and William A. Young, 
staff director. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. I think that 
you had finished up this morning with the second one. I think the 
next is on page 24. You may proceed. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF J. C. GIBSON, VICE PRESIDENT AND 
GENERAL COUNSEL, THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 
RAILROAD CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


H. R. 3309 anv H. R. 6243 


Mr. Grsson. The other two bills in which we are interested, H. R. 
3309 and H. R. 6243, may be considered together. Our interest in 
them arises from their bearing on the activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the promotion of inland waterways—the development and 
maintenance at public expense of facilities for waterway transportation 
usually for the enjoyment free of charge of competitors of the railroads. 
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H. R. 3309 provides, among other things, for the transfer from the 
Department of the Army to the Department of the Interior of the 
functions of the Corps of Engineers and the Chief of Engineers insofar 
as such functions relate to flood: control and the improvement of 
rivers and harbors, as well as the transfer of the functions of the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, the Missouri River Com- 
mission, and the California Debris Commission. 

H. R. 6243 is a bill providing for two major changes in the organi- 
zation of the executive branch of the Government: (1) The creation of 
a Board of Analysis for Water Development and Use in the Executive 
Office of the President, and (2) the transfer from the Department of 
the Army to the Department of the Interior of the functions of the 
Corps of Engineers and the Chief of Engineers insofar as such func- 
tions relate to flood control and the improvement of rivers and harbors 
as well as the functions of the Board of Engineers for rivers and 
harbors, the Missouri River Commission, and the California Debris 
Commission. 

While it is quite possible that an even better solution could be 
found, the creation of a Board of Analysis for Water Development and 
Use would bring about an improvement over the present situation 
under which there is insufficient consideration of many of the aspects 
of water-development projects. 

It is provided in section 1(c) of H. R. 6243 that no action shall be 
taken by the new Board on any irrigation or reclamation project unless 
the planning report on such project is accompanied by a statement of 
the views of the Secretary of Agriculture as to agricultural feasibility 
and desirability of the project or shows that the Secretary, although 
requested to do so, has failed to file such a re port. It seems to us that 
there is even more need for a similar provision to the effect that no 
action shall be taken by the Board on any inland-waterway project 
unless a planning report on such project is accompanied by a report 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission as to the public conven- 
ience and necessity of the project and requiring the Commission to 
submit such a report when so requested by the Board. 

Questions of engineering feasibility, the mode of construction, and 
the timing of the project are always important in connection with 
any proposals for waterway improvements, but even before those 
problems are reached there is the all-important preliminary question 
of economic justification—-whether the project is really needed, 
whether its value after completion is sufficient to warrant the outlay 
necessary to bring it into existence. These questions of economic 
justification of waterway projects have in the past received much 
less adequate consideration than other phases. It is no reflection on 
the Army engineers to say that, although they are highly qualified in 
the planning and construction of engineering projects, they are out 
of their element in dealing with transportation matters and they 
would be the first to disclaim expertness in this field. Their treatment 
of the questions of economic justification has, therefore, not unnatu- 
rally left something to.be desired. 

The proposed Board of Analysis for Water Development Use 
should have expert assistance on questions of the economic justifi- 
cation of waterway projects, just as it should have such assistance on 
the agricultural feasibility and desirability of reclamation projects. 
It should get this assistance from the foremost transportation agency 
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of the Federal Government, which is the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission now has jurisdiction over 
domestic water carriers as well as over railroads, motor carriers, and 
freight forwarders and also over sleeping-car, express, and pipeline 
companies. Its jurisdiction over water carriers extends to the ques- 
tion of economic justification. Under section 309 (a) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, no common carrier by water in domestic 
commerce may engage in business unless it holds a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity issued by the Commission. 

Under section 309 (f), no person may engage in the business of a 
contract carrier by water in domestic commerce unless he holds a 
permit issued by the Commission authorizing such operation. The 
Commission is therefore called upon in the day-to-day performance 
of its duties to consider questions relating to the economic justifica- 
tion of water-carrier operations and is thus peculiarly fitted to con- 
sider the closely related questions regarding the economic justification 
of waterway improvements. 

Under present laws and present practices, there is much less scrutiny 
of the necessity or wisdom of a waterway project with Federal funds 
than there is of the construction of a new railroad or the extension of 
an old one with private funds. 

Under section 1 (18) to (22) of the Interstate Commerce Act, no 
carrier by railroad may undertake the extension of its line of railroad 
or the construction of a new line of railroad without obtaining from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a certificate of public conven- 
ience and necessity. Upon the filing of an application for such a cer- 
tificate, the Commission institutes an investigation, hears all parties 
in interest, and reaches its decision after considering whether the 
project is sound from an engineering standpoint, is likely to be profit- 
able and hence stand on its own feet, and will supply a real need for 
additional transportation facilities. Unless it should meet these tests, 
the private investor is not allowed to employ his own funds in the 
construction of the project. 

By contrast, the question of economic justification of a waterway 
project to be constructed at public expense receives inadequate con- 
sideration at the hands of the Army engineers. As far as can be 
learned, it appears that the engineers make their determination by 
balancing the estimated costs of an improvement project against what 
it calls benefits after reducing both to an annual basis. The annual 
costs include interest on the investment, a charge for amortization 
based on the estimated life of the improvement and the estimated 
amount required for operation and maintenance. The annual bene- 
fits consist almost wholly of what the engineers refer to as “savings 
in transportation costs’’—savings to those who are expected to ship 
over the waterway. These savings are the difference between the 
assumed cost of transportation over the proposed project and that 
by existing transportation agencies on the volume of traffic estimated 
for the proposed waterway. If the annual savings thus calculated 
exceed—even by the narrowest margin—the annual costs, the project 
is considered by the engineers to be economically justified. But the 
cost of construction and operation is defrayed out of the Treasury of 
the Federal Government, out of the pockets of the taxpayers, while 
the savings accrue to the shippers, who thus get cheap transportation 
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by virtue of a subsidy paid by the taxpayer. The savings are of 
course not any indication of the comparative economy of waterway 
transportation but merely the result of a shifting of transportation 
costs from shippers to taxpayers.° 

It is doubtful whether any real consideration is given by the Army 
engineers when they come to consider a proposed new waterway 
project to the need or the lack of need in the public interest for addi- 
tional transportation facilities, the effect which the construction of the 
project would have on existing forms of transport, or the resulting 
effect on the transportation system of the Nation as a whole.’ 

Obviously, there is need for improvement in the determination of 
the economic justification of waterway projects. This improvement 
can be obtained by a fairly simple reorganization—by shifting the 
function of investigation and report in this field to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which already has the necessary organization 
to handle it as well as the requisite qualifications. 

The function of investigating and reporting on the economic justi- 
fication or public convenience and necessity of new waterway projects 
is a quasi-legislative one to which the quasi-judicial procedures of the 
Commission are well adapted. Under those procedures, everyone is 
accorded a full and fair hearing, and the evidence is carefully reported 
and impartially analyzed by experts in the particular field who are 
not only experienced in traffic matters but possess a broad perspective 
of the transportation problems of the country as a whole. 

Our proposal is not that the Commission should make a final de- 
termination on this question of economic justification but merely 
that it should investigate and make a report to the Board of Analysis 
for Water Development and Use for the Consideration of that Board 
and of the Congress. 

The same comments are applicable to H. R. 3309, although it does 
not provide for the creation of a Board of Analysis for Water Develop- 
ment and Use. The recommended reform could be brought about by 
amending H. R. 3309 to provide that every report to Congress recom- 
mending the construction of a waterway project should be accompanied 
by a report on its economic justification by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The amendment should of course make appropriate 

* These were the conclusions of the staffs of the Board of Investigation and Research and of the Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation. Thus the BIR staf®said: 

“Savings to waterway users: Benefits from improved waterways have commonly been measured in 
terms of the transportation savings which are or may be realized by those who use the waterways. Such 
estimated savings are calculated as the difference between what shippers would pay for transportation by 
some other means, usually by rail, and the charges or operating costs borne by shippers who use the water- 
ways which are improved and maintained at public expense. While this procedure is useful in appraising 
projects under existing waterway policies, it must nevertheless be stressed that the ‘savings’ referred to are 
not real economic savings such as would indicate the comparative economy of waterway transportation. 
They result largely or wholly from a shifting of transportation costs from shippers to taxpayers, who in- 
stead bear the ‘hidden’ costs of navigation improvements and their maintenance.’’ (Public Aids to Do- 
mestie Transportation, Report of the Staff of the Board of Investigation and Research, H. Doc. 159, 79th 
Cong., Ist sess., 1944, p. 70). 

The same conclusions were reached by the Coordinator’s staff: 

“The savings set out above arise from the enjoyment of water rates which do not cover the entire cost at 
which the service is rendered. ~They are, therefore, not savings, in an economic sense, but represent in 
large part the transfer of costs from users to taxpayers’”’ (Public Aids to Transportation, vol. —, Report of 
the Staff of the Federal Coordinator of Transportation (1939), p. 97). 

1° Thus the Secretary of Commerce stated in his report to the President of December 1, 1949 (Issues In 
volved in a Unified and Coordinated Federal Program for Transportation, p. 7): 

“Tt is not clear whether the engineers, in recommending specific projects. take into account the effect 
which a particular project might have upon other forms of transportation, but in general it is believed that 
this factor is not weighed in reaching a decision to recommend a particular waterway improvement.” 

In Dearing and Owen’s Nationa] Transportation Policy, it is stated at page 85 of the authorization pro- 


cedure followed by the Army engineers: ‘‘At no point in this process is there an objective consideration of 
the relation of the proposed undertaking to over-all transportation requirements.”’ 
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provisions for an investigation and report by the Commission upon 
request of the Secretary of the Interior. 

he Cuarrman. Then you would have this report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission only upon projects involving waterway trans- 
portation, is that right? 

Mr. Grsson. That is the only proposal that Iam making here. We 
already have such a report with respect to the common carriers 
who are now subject to the Commission’s jurisdiction. In other 
words, a person cannot engage in the railroad business by constructing 
a new line of railroad or by extending an old line of railroad; he cannot 
engage in the institution of a new ‘truck or bus operation or an ex- 
tension of an existing one, or the establishment of a new waterway 
operation, or the extension of an old waterway operation without 
this investigation and report, and without getting a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity by the Commission. 

This thing that I am proposing is ‘that the inland waterway projects, 
the improvement projects on rivers and canals should not be under- 
taken until there is a similar investigation and report to determine 
the economic justification for spending the money of the taxpayers 
on such projects. 

The CuarrMan. Are you in favor of the transfer of the engineers 
to the Department of the Interior? 

Mr. Gisson. I was making no comment about that. In what I 
am about to say, I am not speaking for anybody but myself per- 
sonally. 

I think personally that the functions of the Army engineers with 
respect to these waterway improvement projects—that is, inland 
waterways—should be transferred to an independent transportation 
commission that would embrace all of the regulatory and all of the 
promotional activities of the Federal Government relating to trans- 
portation. That is my personal view. 

The CHarrMAN. Many of the activities are concerned with flood 
control and with the handling of projects to create power—that is, 
hydroelectric power—and the engineers have been engaged in that 
activity, and there has, too, been activity on those matters in the 
Bureau of Reclamation in the Department of the Interior. 

You would not claim that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
ought to have anything to say about that particular field; would you? 

Mr. Gisson. No; I think that, if it were a consideration of those 
matters alone, the Interstate Commerce Commission would have no 
reason or no claim to control, and that it would not necessarily be in 
the interest of proper reorganization of the activities of the Federal 
Government to bring that about; but the fact is, as I understand it, 
that the jurisdiction of the Federal Government over these inland- 
waterway improvements comes about under the interstate-commerce 
clause of the Constitution and comes about through its powers over 
navigable waterways, and that the flood-control and hydroelectric- 
power projects are just incidental to the navigation projects. 

The Cuarrman. I see. 

Mr. Gipson. I would, so to speak, let the tail go with the hide, 
because the principal part of it is supposed to have its primary 
justification in the powers over navigation. 
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The CHarrman. I did not think that this bill had anything to do 
with water transportation and the improvement of inland water 
transportation. I thought it had, rather, to do with and was limited 
to those projects which were initiated under the flood-control system. 
It says: 

The Board shall review all proposals for the construction of Federal projects 
relating to flood eontrol, river and harbor improvement, irrigation, or the 
production of electric power. 

I do not think that it contemplated having the matter of Waterway 
transportation. 

Mr. Gipson. It is my understanding that the language that you 
just read there does include the waterway projects; that is, inland 
waterway projects. The language, in my view, that covers the 
waterway-improvement projects is this paragraph (b) [reading]: 

The Board shall review all proposals for the construction of Federal projects 
relating to— 
and then omitting some words— 
river and harbor improvements. 

The projects relating to river and harbor improvements are for the 
most part concerned with the so-called waterway projects, in my view. 

The CuHarrmMan. Then, it is your opinion that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission supervision should be limited to that phase of it 
which deals with river and harbor improvements? 

Mr. Grsson. Well, let me make what I was attempting to say 
perfectly clear. I am afraid I did not make it clear. 

As far as my testimony as a representative of the Santa Fe Railway 
and of the Association of American Railroads is concerned, the only 
recommendation that I am making here is that before any navigation 
project is undertaken an investigation of the economic justification 
of that project be undertaken by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and a report made to this Board of Water Development and 
Use. 

I interjected, perhaps unfortunately, my own personal views as to 
where the functions of the Army engineers in relation to these inland- 
waterway improvement projects should be allotted. Those personal 
views merely were that more logically they would seem to belong in a 
commission concerned with the over-all jurisdiction over the regulation 
and promotion of transportation. Ido not press that. As far as my 
testimony is concerned, I say, for these people that I represent, I am 
only speaking of the one proposition: namely, the proposition that 
there ought to be an investigation and report by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the question of the economic justification 
of the navigation projects. 

Mr. Brownson. At that point, would vou not suggest that if the 
draft of the bill is amended, it be rewritten to read ‘‘any project 
which would ultimately involve navigation,’’ because so many of 
these projects come up under possibly a flood-control label or some 
other label. 

The CuarrMan. This is a flood-control bill. 

Mr. Brownson. And at times they do affect navigation. It seems 
to me that that would be the more all-inclusive, if we just referred 
to it as any navigation matter. It might be held that the primary 
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function of the particular matter under consideration was not navi- 
gation but flood control, and still navigation might be affected. 

Mr. Grsson. I think you are right in that. 

Mr. Brownson. I think it would be well to put in there, if we do 
amend it, “‘any matter that affects navigation.” 

Mr. Gipson. Yes, sir; 1 think you are right. 

Mr. Brownson. Sometimes these subjects are designated as one 
thing and they turn into public-power projects and all sorts of strange 
things before they get through. 

Mr. Gipson. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you very, very much, Mr. Gibson. 

Mr. Gisson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan. We will stand adjourned at this time. 

(Whereupon, at 3:30 p. m., the committee recessed until 10 a. m., 
Wednesday, June 11, 1952.) 








LEGISLATION PERTAINING TO RECOMMENDATIONS MADE 
BY THE COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION OF THE EXEC- 
UTIVE BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 11, 1952 


Hovust oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES 
IN THE Executive DEPARTMENTS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:15 a. m., in room 1501, 
New House Office Building, Hon. William L. Dawson, chairman, 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Dawson, Holifield, Lanham, Hardy, 
Karsten, Bonner, Donohue, Burnside, Bolling, Lantaff, Baring, 
Bender, Brownson, Curtis, Church, McVey, and Bush. 

Also present: Christine Ray Davis, clerk; Annabell Zue, minority 
clerk; Thomas A. Kennedy, general counsel; and William A. Young, 
staff director. 

The CHArrMAN. Will the meeting kindly come to order, please, for 


the purpose of hearing testimony. We have with us this morning to 
testify a fellow Member of Congress, one who is known to us all and 
highly respected by us all. I am at this time going to ask our col- 
league, Mr. Kenneth B. Keating, Member of Congress, to take the 
witness chair. 


STATEMENT OF HON. KENNETH B. KEATING, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Keatinc. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate this opportunity to appear here in behalf of H. R. 2879 and 
companion bills, some dozen or so in number, which were all intro- 
duced along in February and early March of 1951, to reestablish the 
Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, popularly known as the Hoover Commission. The Commission 
performed an unusually high Government service. Due to its non- 
partisan parentage and personnel, it enjoyed a unique and universal 
confidence rarely achieved by any public body. A creature of statute, 
it breathed its legal last 90 days after it submitted its report to the 
Eighty-first Congress. 

Unfortunately, Congress has not debated and either acted or 
declined to act on many of the important recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. A number of suggestions, some in modified 
form, have been enacted into law. Some savings in the cost of 
Government and some increase in efficiency have resulted, but mucb 
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more is possible, given the cooperative desire on the part of both the 
executive departments and agencies and the Congress. 

One reason for the foot dragging in the administration and Con- 
gress, and in some instances, outright opposition was, of course, the 
loss of Federal jobs which would result from putting into effect plans 
to make the machinery of Government operate more effectively and 
economically. Noses would be cut off. Toes would be stepped on 
Sacred cows would have to be sacrificed. 

Now, in the light of these things that have happened in the world, 
these considerations, ignoble as they may have been, need no longer be 
an effective bar to action. With the ereation of dozens of new so- 
called wartime agencies, all chance of reducing the number of Gov- 
ernment employees has gone out of the window in any event. The 
struggle now must be to hold the line, so far as possible, against un- 
warranted increases in staffs under the pious umbrella of national! 
defense. 

In order to offset the legitimate increases in the budget items neces- 
sary to insure our survival as a free nation, we must cut, and cut 
deeply, the proposed spending programs for nonessential, nondefense 
purposes. Moreover, it seems more than likely that we face these in- 
creased military outlays for the indefinite future unless there is a de- 
cided change in the temper of the Kremlin leaders. If that is so, we 
shall constantly be confronted for years with the problem as to what 
Government activities, however intrinsically desirable, must give way 
to the imperative necessities of the hour. 

First things must come first. Certainly first things involve the 
safety and security of our Nation. It is high time that we faced up to 
the stark reality of our time, that money does not grow on trees. We 
cannot continue to spend billions of dollars on defense measures, 
rehabilitation of foreign Nations and other essential expenditures, and 
still continue at the same old stand wasting untold sums in keeping our 
Federal Government in running order. 

In order to avoid a burden of taxation and a levy upon pay envelopes 
so crushing as to threaten our ability to maintain a sound economy, 
beside drastic reductions in budgeted items, we must have the courage 
to eliminate entirely certam services, activities and functions of 
government which cannot clearly meet the test of essentiality. 

In order to assist the Congress in facing this challenge, the sponsors 
of this legislation propose that life again be breathed into the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government. 
This bill would reconstitute this body to deal with this vitally im- 
portant subject. 

It might be presumptuous to suggest, but pardonable to hope, that 
the President, the President pro tempore of the Senate, and the 
Speaker of the House, in making their selections for membership, bear 
in mind the advantages to the country involved in endeavoring to 
persuade the former members of this Commission to render this 
additional service. Their outstanding abilities and extensive back- 
ground would enable them to make valuable contributions much 
earlier than would be possible for others new to the work. 

It can, of course, be urged in opposition to measures such as this 
that the Appropriations Committee and Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments could do this job without the aid of 
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an outside commission. Theoretically that is true. The same 
observation might be applied to the previous services of the Hoover 
Commission which were of such inestimable value. The plain fact 
is that the congressional committees are not likely to take the bit in 
their teeth and come to grips with this problem, unless they have the 
backing of a disinterested, nonpartisan group of this kind. On the 
other hand, with such support, the ulifhvorable political repercussions 
always attendant on the elimination of services, agencies, or functions, 
will be greatly minimized and it is reasonable to expect constructive 
results. 

I understand that Mr. Hoover appeared before your committee, 
or at least filed a statement, in which he rather favored the idea of a 
revival of this Commission but that it could not feasibly be done at 
this time so late in the session. 

There may be merit to the contention that it cannot well be done 
now and that it should wait until next year, but it seems to me that it is 
worthy of serious thought by your committee whether it would not be 
responsive to the wishes of the people at large for you to report out 
a bill along these lines at this time. 

This measure, H. R. 2879, and its companion bills which are worded 
the same, is virtually the wording of the original bill establishing the 
Hoover Commission with slight differences in the declaration of policy 
and with the accent on the consolidating and eliminating of activities 
in nondefense agencies. 

I do not mean by that that we cannot find plenty to improve upon 
in the defense agencies. We all know that there is a lot to be done 
there and perhaps waste and inefficiency is more prevalent there than 
in a good many other agencies. 

I know members of your committee have done a remarkable job in 
pointing up some of those situations. But the particular need for a 
nonpartisan body now to advise the Congress seems to me to lie in 
trying to find activities of Government which could be eliminated. 

Mr. Lanuam. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that was not the pur- 
pose of the Hoover Commission at all, and it seems to me your entire 
argument is dealing with policy matters that the Hoover Commission 
had nothing to do with. 

The Hoover Commission was interested only in organization, and 
they took it for granted that all of the functions of Government would 
be continued as they were when they were appointed and they had 
nothing to do with these policy matters. 

Now maybe the Congress does need advice from some group on 
policy matters, but as a rule we are the policy makers and we are to 
determine whether we are going to eliminate functions or services, 
and it seems to me that, while the Hoover Commission or a similar 
commission might be advisable, they would not advise us on policy, 
on what functions of Government we can eliminate. 

Mr. Keatina. I think we would profit from such advice from a body 
similar to this set-up on a nonpartisan basis in that regard. I think 
you are correct in your statement that they did not go into that or at 
least except on the periphery. They may have made some statements 
in their report from which we might take some guidance, but I do not 
think that they did make any point of that; and, even under this, the 
wording of this resolution is not exactly in line with what I have been 
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saying here, because I have followed the language of the existing 
Hoover Commission in that respect, and in paragraph 2 on page 2 
refer only. to eliminating duplication and overlapping of services. 

However, I would urge your consideration of going further and 
seeking such advice on the elimination of actual services. 

It could be argued by you in opposition to that position that we are 
the policy-making body, and we should decide these things without 
any outside assistance. . 

That comes back to what I said in the last paragraph, a practical 
matter which I do not think is cowardice; I think it just takes thinking 
and looking at the thing realistically to realize that, if we have the 
backing of some outside agency, it will make it that much easierffor 
Congress to put the thing through against opposition which is always 
bound to develop where any service is eliminated. 

Mr. Harpy. | would like to clear up my thinking on one point 
Does the gentleman mean to infer, as has been running through his 
comment, that there is an unusual amount of partisanship exhibited 
on this committee? 

Mr. Keatine. No. I did not mean to imply that. I do not know 
what I said that- 

Mr. Harpy. We have been talking about getting nonpartisan 
advice, and the committee would not function unless it had non- 
partisan support. 

Mr. Keatine. I am not referring to this committee. I am referring 
to the Congress. 

Mr. Harpy. Your last paragraph made specific reference to this 
committee and the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Keatine. What I said was that it could be argued that this 
committee and the Appropriations Committee could do the job and 
bring before Congress a bill which would do these things without any 
advice from the outside. I did not mean to imply that the partisan- 
ship which might develop would be in this committee any more than 
any other committee. 

Mr. Harpy. My only thought was this. It would seem to me 
well, of course, looking at it from the inside, it might be difficult to 
establish any commission that might be as devoid of partisanship as 
this committee. 

Mr. Benper. This committee is not partisan; there is no partisan- 
ship at all. 

Mr. Keatina. I have no views on that subject and would prefer 
not to become involved in it. But we do have two strong political 
parties. 

Mr. Harpy. My feeling has been affirmed by the gentleman from 
Ohio and I think nobody would question it. 

Mr. Keatina. I would nearly agree on that. 

My. Lannam. Mr. Keating, the question I started to ask was with 
reference to section 1. I take it that section 1 is not taken from the 
original Hoover Commission bill. 

Mr. Keartina. It is largely. 

Mr. Lanuam. I notice you say, No. 1: 

Limiting expenditures, particularly those of the nondefense character, to the 
lowest amount consistent with the efficient performance of essential services 
activities, and functions. 
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As I understand that, there was nothing like that at all in the old 
Hoover Commission bill. 

Mr. KeatinGc. The words “particularly those of a nondefense 
character,’’ | am sure, were not in the old bill. I believe the other, 
about limiting expenditures, was in the old Hoover Commission bill. 

It is now over a year since this was drawn, and I am not positive 
about that, and I am sorry to say I did not compare it just before 
coming here. But I think that wording was in the bill except for the 
accent upon the activities of a nondefense character. 

Mr. Lanuam. My recollection was that the Hoover Commission 
had nothing to do with formulation of policy at all but was concerned 
solely with organization; and this bill, with its statement of purpose, 
declaration, and policy, seems to me entirely out of line with the 
reestablishment of the Hoover Commission. 

Now, if we need a commission like this, all right. I doubt if we do. 

Mr. Kearina. I have before me now the bill creating the Hoover 
Commission, and it did have exactly the language you referred to in 
paragraph 1 except the words “particularly those of a nondefense 
character”’; and, as I look at it hurriedly, all of the other five purposes 
are exactly the same as in the original Hoover Commission bill except 
the words “particularly those of a nondefense character.”’ 

I think there is no other change in it; so that those were apparently 
the objectives of the Hoover Commission originally. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Holifield? 

Mr. Houirieip. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hardy? 

Mr. Harpy. Just this one thought. Now, since the Hoover Com- 
mission report, we have put into effect a good many—put it this way: 
A good many of the Hoover Commission recommendations have be- 
come effective. 

Is the gentleman particularly happy over the accomplishments of 
those which have become effective? 

Mr. Keatina. I am not as well informed about that as probably 
the members of this committee. It has been disappointing in general 
to me, the results achieved under the recommendations which have 
been adopted; but I would not be prepared to speak in detail about 
that. I am told that there has been not as much accomplished as 
it was anticipated would be through the administrative directives 
and the legislative enactments which have been put through pursuant 
to the Hoover Commission recommendations, 

Mr. Harpy. My feeling is one of disappointment rather than one of 
elation over the accomplishment, of the effectuation of the recom- 
mendations that came from the Hoover Commission. 

Mr. Keatina. I am inclined to share your view, but I imagine you 
know more about it than I do. 

Mr. Harpy. At the time that the legislation to establish the Hoover 
Commission was presented, I was a very ardent supporter and felt it 
was a vehicle for great accomplishment, and I confess considerable 
disappointment and disillusionment over what seems to me to be not 
an accomplishment of great significance. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Bender? 

Mr. Benper. I want to compliment the gentleman for having 
these good Democrats sit through a very wonderful speech here. 
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Mr. Harpy. We are glad to hear him just as we are our friend from 
Ohio. 

Mr. Benper. I think you could do no better than adopt this as a 
keynote speech. I think it is all right. I think what Brother Hardy 
says about the accomplishments—that is, the actual accomplishments 
resulting from the reorganization of departments. I do not feel that 
we effected the savings that we could have. 

The purpose of this is fine and noble, but in reality the results are 
not commensurate with what was expected. 

The CHarrMan. Would you not attribute that partly to the change 
of circumstances? We got back into difficulties again; so, conse- 
quently, we have increased personnel rather than decreased it, as 
would normally happen in normal times. 

Mr. Benper. I would say we have never gotten out of difficulties. 
Ever since we have had the Democrats in power we have been in 
difficulty. 

Mr. Lannam. As you say, this is not a partisan committee. 

Mr. Karsten. I do not share the pessimism of my colleagues as to 
the Hoover Commission. I think they did a fine job and, as has been 
testified before this committee, I think the Commission saved $2% 
billion, and 60 percent of their plans have been adopted. I wonder 
if our distinguished colleague from New York could tell us what saving 
he thinks might be effected if this bill is adopted. 

Mr. Keratina. I have made no estimate nor have I tried to because 
the bill really is to create a new Commission to give us additional 
recommendations. 

Mr. Karsten. Do you think we can save $24 billion by adopting it? 

Mr. Kratina. I wouldn’t be prepared to say. We could not save 
a penny unless the Commission that was created under it gave us 
some sound recommendations which we adopted in Congress. 

Mr. Karsten. I am very much interested in economy, and if we 
could save another $2% billion it might be well to consider this proposal. 

Mr. Harpy. I think that we would all be anxious to spend what- 
ever might be necessary to effectuate this bill tf we could feel assur- 
ance that it would bring forth worth-while accomplishments. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Bonner? 

Mr. Bonner. I have nothing. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Curtis? 

Mr. Curtis. No questions. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Donohue? 

Mr. Donouvus. No questions. 

The CuHarrmMan. Mr. Burnside? 

Mr. Burnsipe. Yes. 

I believe you would have pretty good faith in our colleague, 
Clarence Brown? 

Mr. Keatrina. Yes. 

Mr. Burnsipe. Clarence Brown, who was on the Commission, 
states that he can verify they saved between 2 and 2% billion dollars. 

Mr. Keatine. You are talking about the recommendations of the 
previous Hoover Commission. 

Mr. Burnsipe. Already they have saved that much through 
improvements. 

Mr. Keratina. I think some savings have been made. I did not 
think the gentleman from Virginia meant to imply that there had 
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not been any savings. He had expressed disappointment over the 
extent of those savings, which I share, and I think very definite 
improvements have been made and I would not be the author of this 
kind of bill to recreate this Commission if I did not feel that the 
Commission had already done a good job. 

As I said in my statement, I would be hopeful that the appointing 
powers would rename the same people to the Commission. 

Mr. Burnsipr. One other thing, too. From the tone of your talk 
to us, | would think you were thinking that the Congress really had 
not enacted many of these recommendations. 

Mr. Keatina. No; I did not mean to imply that. 

I understand that the Executive has, by administrative action, put 
into effect something like 20 or 25 percent of the recommendations 
which did not require legislative action and that the Congress has put 
into effect something like 30 percent of those that did, and that 
somewhere between 50 and 60 percent of the total recommendations 
have been put into effect. 

I presume that you are better informed on that than I am, but 
that was my understanding. But some of them in modified form 
which to a degree destroyed the effectiveness of the recommendation. 

Mr. Burnsipe. I think from the testimony of Mr. Brown—I am 
citing him because he was on the Commission—lI think he said about 
60 percent had been put into effect, which would be close to what you 
sald. 

Another thing: there are a number of others in process of. being 
put into effect. One, for instance, where I think the largest saving 
can be secured, would be in cateloging. If we put in the cataloging 
we did not make the appropriations though for GSA to do the job 
they should have done, and they were kept from doing that type of 
job because they did not have the funds to do the job. 

Mr. Keatinc. Have we now enacted the basic legislation for that? 

Mr. HouiFievp. Yes. 

Mr. Keatina. Has that gone through in both the Houses? 

Mr. Houirievp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Burnsipe. Yes. 

Mr. Hourrietp. The Federal Cataloguing Act has been passed, 
was passed through this committee, Public Law 152, and it has been 
functioning now for about 3 years. There are close to 4,000 people 
working at cataloging, most of them under the military in the Navy, 
Army, and Air Force, and they are under the Munitions Board 
direction. 

Mr. Keratina. Just a few months ago on cataloging and the mili- 
tary— 

Mr. Ho.irretp. That was merely a bill to sabotage the Federal 
Cataloging Act which had already been passed and to divide it into 
two sections, military and civilian, which was contrary to the Hoover 
Commission recommendation. 

Mr. Keartina. I do not want to get into that. I remember it was 
a controversial matter. 

Mr. Burnstpe. It was contrary to the Hoover Commission. 

Mr. Keartina. That is subject to dispute, whether it was contrary 
to the Hoover Commission report. 

Mr. Benper. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Burnsipe. Yes. 

20370529 
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Mr. Benper. I am not being facetious about this. I am very much 
in earnest in wanting to know, that when the EKightieth Congress 
passed this bill creating the Hoover Commission the purposes were 
noble and the idea is good, and we hear statements made that there 
has been a saving effected of $2 billion. I want to know where they 
are. 

Mr. Harpy. So do I. 

Mr. BenveEr. I wonder if this committee has a bill of particulars so 
that we know exactly where these savings occur. 

Mr. Lanuam. I called for that information some weeks ago. 

Mr. Benper. If that is the fact, it is so easy to make a statement 
about billions being saved but it seems that all the time we are spend- 
ing more money on nondefense as well as defense agencies, so that it 
would be highly essential and desirable to have that information. 

Mr. Burnstpe. I think I can clarify that point. 

Mr. Brown says it has been saved; he said that he has been following 
it. He said he wished to submit it and would have it submitted— 
information by the Citizens Committee—showing those savings were 
made. 

Mr. Harpy. That would be interesting if it stands up. 

Mr. Bonner. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Burnsipe. Yes. 

Mr. Bonner. I am glad Mr. Bender raised the point. I have 
heard about all these billions of dollars being saved and I have 
attended most of these meetings, hearing witnesses testify on plans 
and bills, and the witnesses themselves testified it would not save 
money but would bring about more efficiency in operation. 

I am glad vou raised this question. Questions have been raised 
about the Citizens Committee. I have literature and letters in my 
office from Mr. McCormick that he has written, saying that the 
Congress had been negligent and had not carried out any of the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission, to any extent. 

Yet I hear it testified here that the Congress has enacted 60 percent 
of the recommendations. Now just such divergent information and 
statements of views as this are harmful; Mr. McCormick seems to be 
the mouthpiece of what is left of the Hoover Commission. 

I do not want to get into a controversy over him but I have received 
this literature that has been sent to me and letters from his office 
criticizing Congress and I am very glad Mr. Bender raised this point. 
I would like to see somewhere this $2 billion. I just fail to see any 
saving in any of the reorganization plans. 

Mr. Lannam. Mr. MeCormick himself claims there has been that 
much saved and promised to furnish us the information. 

The CuHatrMan. He will be a witness. Mrs. Church? 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I would like very briefly to ask Mr. Keating to 
comment on the question that I posed to Mr. Brown. Mr. Keating, 
I have been distressed in regard to several plans that have come up 
before this committee over the fact that there was no possibility of 
making even a perfecting amendment. 

As I remember it, the bill to reorganize the Internal Revenue De- 
partment raised a question which many of us would have liked to have 
met by a perfecting amendment. Now in your opinion is there any 
way, without taking away from the strength of the general reorgan- 
ization plan, of permitting amendment by the committee or by the 
House? 
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Mr. Keatina. I am afraid not without changing the basic law. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Would there be any advantage in doing it? 

Mr. Keatinea. Yes; I would think so. Again I would defer to the 
judgment of this committee, that is meeting that problem all the 
time but I know, as some of these bills have come to my attention it 
did seem to me it was unfortunate that we had to just vote them up or 
down. There might be some improvement that might very well be 
made in the proposal but I think that would require a change in the 
basic law under which we deal with reorganization plans and which 
was the subject of quite extended controversy when it was up before. 

I would be inclined to favor a more flexible method of dealing with 
these reorganization plans than now exists. 

Mrs. Cuurcn. I think that is rather unintelligent, to be forced to 
pass legislation which the majority on both sides of the committee feel 
could be improved. 

Mr. Lanuam. We can enact legislation in the regular form. The 
idea behind this was that the President would send down recommenda- 
tions or plans to do a thing Congress has never been able to do and if 
you got into the question of amending those plans you would be right 
back where you started. 

Mr. Harpy. You never would pass one. 

Mr. Lanuam. That is right. 

Mr. Bonner. One has only to read the debates and history of reor- 
ganization plans in the House previous to the present existing law to 
understand that it is almost impossible. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. You think the minor evil is justified by the need 
for prompt legislation? 

Mr. Bonner. The debate shows you stayed there for weeks and 
never practically accomplished anything. Everybody has some 
special particular matter in which they want to amend whatever is 
proposed. 

Mr. Keatina. To a degree that is true of other legislation where 
we do amend. I appreciate it is a point but I would still be inclined 
to think we should have more flexibility than now exists. 

The Caarrman. Mr. McVey? 

Mr. McVey. Mr. Chairman, I am very much interested in this bill 
H. R. 2879, and my interest, I think, stems in a large measure from the 
provisions to which objections have been raised. 

While it is true that Congress is a policy-making body, I do not see 
any objection to a nonpartisan commission making recommendations 
to the Congress as to the policies to be adopted. 

I think that this measure hits at the very core of any effort we can 
make to increase or, rather, to encourage economy in Government. 

We know that the people back home have criticized the Congress 
and the Government for the multiplication of bureaus down here and 
the increasing personnel. I think Lindsay Warren, our Comptroller, 
is credited with the statement that we will never have economy in 
Government until we make one bureau function where dozens exist 
today. 

It seems to me that a nonpartisan commission could render great 
service to the Congress in telling us where we might economize through 
the elimination of nonessential services in Government. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bush? 

Mr. Busu. No questions. 
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The CuarrMaAn. Mr. Barina? 

Mr. Barina. No questions. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Lantaff? 

Mr. Lantarr. Mr. Keating, do you think the establishment of a 
permanent group such as this would duplicate existing facilities which 
are already set up in the Bureau of the Budget and in the Congress 
to achieve efficiency and economy? 

Mr. Keartine. I did not intend that it would be a permanent 
group. ‘The original bill creating the Hoover Commission I think had 
no time limit on it, although perhaps I am wrong. 

Mr. Bonner. It had an expiration date. 

Mr. Keatina. Well, it provided they would lose their life 10 days 
after they had submitted their report to Congress. I would be the last 
one to create a new permanent body or board. That would fly in the 
face of the very thing I am trying to accomplish here and I feel sure 
would not be favorably considered by this nonpartisan committee. 

I do think, however, that for an additional time we could profit by 
the advice of a group of men such as made up the Hoover Commis- 
sion. Please understand that there is no great merit in the language 
of this particular resolution and that it might well be thought by your 
committee that if you reported favorably this or anything like it, you 
should tack on to it a termination date, a definite termination date. 
I did not do so because I did not know just how to word that or just 
how. it should be done. But I am inclined to think that it would be 
wise to consider putting a termination date on it. 

Mr. Lantarr. The objectives stated in the bill are of course very 
meritorious and I think all the members of this committee have those 
objectives in mind in dealing with the various bills that come before it. 

But the thoughts that I had were prompted by remarks made on the 
floor of the need for strengthening the Appropriations Committee, 
providing it with more adequate staff, strengthening the Bureau of 
the Budget to the extent that those agencies who are dealing with the 
problems of over-staffing and of unnecessary activities in the Federal 
Government will be in a better position to make direct recommenda- 
tions to Congress. 

The only thought I had in mind was the vehicle to accomplish it, 
whether we should strengthen our own facilities—and I certainly 
think the Appropriations Committee and this committee should be 
strengthened and I am wondering if we would accomplish more 
through those existing vehicles than we would through setting up a 
new agency or board. 

Mr. Keatina. I agree with you that they should be strengthened 
and it would be money very well spent to strengthen the staffs of those 
committees. It may be that you will conclude that that is the proper 
approach now rather than creating, recreating an outside commission. 

I believe that the relatively modest expenditure involved in the 
recreation of this Commission would also be money well spent and 
that the advice of such men as the men who served on the Com- 
mission before would be very valuable in supplementing the work of 
the existing committees and would have, looking at it realistically, 
an advantage of a political character in that it would be looked upon 
as a completely nonpartisan, unbiased body and with representatives 
drawn from both the legislative and executive branches. 
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Mr. Lantarr. In other words, your conclusion is we should 
strengthen both our existing facilities in Congress and set this body 
up as a temporary agency to assist during this period of expanding 
agencies so that we can cut down and curtail their operations as soon 
as possible and feasible. 

Mr. Keatina. That is what I had in mind. 

Mr. Lanrarr. That is all. 

Mr. Burnsrpe. One question on that point. 

Would you be in favor of say every 10 years to have such a com- 
mission set up to reexamine? 

Mr. Keatine. I had not thought about that. I would expect that 
the need for such a commission might well arise every 10 years 
because without it and without an outside body pointing out the 
evils of bureaucracy, it is apt to grow and feed on itself no matter 
what party is in power and that an outside commission could come in 
and give such advice. It might be helpful every 10 vears. I would be 
hesitant to provide now for its recreation definitely every 10 years. 
I just haven’t thought about that. I would rather meet the problem 
as it arises, I think. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Lannam. Could I ask a question off the record? 

The CuarrMan. Off the record. 

(Discussion was continued off the record.) 

The CuarrMan. Thank you, Mr. Keating. 

We have with us also a former Member of our body, a gentleman 
from Georgia, present Chairman of our Civil Service Commission. 
He has appeared before us before and we are always happy to have 
him. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK, CHAIRMAN, CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION 


Mr. Ramspeck. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I apologize 
for not having any copies of this very brief statement but it was not 
until late yesterday afternoon that I knew anything about this pro- 
posed appearance of mine. I am testifying on H. R. 3304 and H. R. 
3674. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before your committee in 
order to give you my views on H. R. 3304 and H. R. 3764, proposed 
general executive management act of 19: 51. 

Section 120 (a) (2) of this bill would establish the Office of Per- 
sonnel in the Executive Office of the President. 

Section 130 would create the position of Director of Personnel at the 
head of the Office of Personnel and would place the Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission in this position ex officio. 

I will limit my remarks today to these provisions since the remaining 
sections of the bill are not directly related to the work of the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Even though this proposed legislation would increase the compensa- 
tion of my present position by an unspecified amount I feel that the 
proposal is not sound and should not be enacted. The position of 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission I can assure you is a full- 
time job. 
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Under the provisions of Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 1949 the 
Chairman is the chief administrative officer of the Commission and 
is thus responsible for the day-to-day administration of an organization 
of more than 4,000 employees. 

In addition the Chairman shares with the two other Commissioners 
the responsibility for policy decisions, issuance of civil-service regula- 
tions, and the final adjudication of many types of employee appeals. 
The proposed position of Director of Personnel would entail broad 
responsibility for advising the President on all civilian personnel 
systems throughout the executive branch. These would include the 
Foreign Service of the State Department, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the Atomic Energy Commission, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, Bureau of Medicine of the Veterans’ Administration, 
the uniformed personnel, Public Health Service, and Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey and other services exempt from the competitive provisions 
of the Civil Service Act. 

Thus many complex and diverse matters would come within the 
director’s responsibility, that would warrant his full-time study and 
attention. I fully agree that the various personnel systems now 
operating within the executive branch of the Government might be 
coordinated within the executive branch of the President. 

The position of liaison officer or personnel management established 
in 1939 in my opinion effectively fulfills this need. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not sure from reading the bill whether it would 
be the duty of this proposed official to advise the President about 
political appointments or not. But if so, I would like to emphasize 
my disagreement with the idea because I do not think the merit 
system personnel problems and the political personnel problems 
should be mixed in the same officials. 

I would like also to call attention to the fact that nowhere in this 
bill where authority is given to fix salaries, is there any mention of 
the Classification Act and there are several places where different 
officials are given authority to fix the pay of the people they employ. 

I think it would be wise and in keeping with the policy of Congress 
to provide that those salaries shéuld be in accordance with the Classifi- 
eation Act. 

I would like on my own responsibility and not as a representative 
of the Commission to do a little talking off the cuff to this committee 
about some subjects I have listened to this morning. 

I think the Government needs most urgently something that is not 
provided for in any of these bills so far as I know and that is a general 
manager, a business manager. We have the biggest business in the 
world. 

The United States Government today employs as many people 
as the 50 largest corporations in the United States, 2}: million employ- 
ees. Half of those employees, Mr. Chairman, are employed in the 
Department of Defense, 21 percent of them in the postal service, 7 
percent in the Veterans’ Administration, and the rest of the Govern- 
ment has the other 22 percent. There are 830,000 or more of them 
who are blue-collar workers, people who work with their hands, 
skilled mechanics, scientists, and people of that sort. 

We have got a big business operation going on in this Government 
and yet the only person who has any authority to act as general man- 
ager of that operation is the President of the United States and he has 
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no time for it. His time is taken up with policy and politics of course, 
and necessarily so. If one head of an agency in the Government 
develops methods and techniques and procedures which create effi- 
ciency and reduce the cost of operating his agency, it is nobody’s 
business to see that the other agencies even consider those methods and 
those procedures and those techniques. I think what we need above 
all else in this Government is somebody who has a job, competent, 
capable person, the best manager you can get and a good salary, who 
will have nothing to do with policy or politics but whose sole job will 
be to try to instill good management practices and procedures in the 
agencies of government. 

Mr. Harpy. I wonder if you do not think a part of that responsi- 
bility is already assigned to the general accounting office? 

Mr. Ramspeck. No, sir, I do not. As 1 understand the concept of 
the General Accounting Office—and I want to say this, Mr. Hardy, 
that I think our former colleague Lindsay Wayren has done an out- 
standing job and he is one of the men I have in mind when I say he 
has developed methods and procedures which have reduced the cost of 
his agency but he does not have any management function as to the 
other agencies. 

Mr. Harpy. He has a function to examine the management ac- 
tivities which has never been effectuated, there has never been any 
funds appropriated for it. It seems to me that is one place we have 
fallen down on the statutes which already exist. I think from the 
standpoint of analysis, he already has authority to perform this man- 
agement, from the standpoint of analysis only that you talk about. 

The CuarrMan. He has a branch of the Congress and not of the 
executive department. 

Mr. Harpy. That is true, of course. 

Mr. Ramsprck. What 1 am talking about is under our Constitutron 
nobody has any executive power except the President. 

Mr. Harpy. That is true enough. 

Mr. Ramspreck. He obviously cannot exercise his power from a 
managerial standpoint and we have nobody to take his place in that 
function. 

Mr. Harpy. You have emphasized the magnitude of the Govern- 
ment and you have referred to the big corporations, most of which 
because of their size have resorted to decentralization to a consider- 
able degree. 

Now our approach here has generally been one of centralization 
and I just wonder if, even recognizing the merit of the approach that 
you are talking about, if the very size of our operation is not so big 
that we could hope to accomplish very little if you had responsibility 
centralized. 

Mr. Ramsprck. What I visualize for a general manager is that he 
would be the man who would take an over-all look, just as you have 
in every big corporation; you take General Motors or du Pont for 
instance, they have somebody who is taking an over-all Jook. Sure 
they have in their divisions and their regional set-ups, general man- 
agers of that division and we have got six ‘of them in the Government, 
we have got six assistant secretaries for administration. We should 
have them in all agencies where they are big enough, whose sole pur- 
pose should be to manage the agency, not fool with politic s or policy. 
You eventually get back in government as you do in business to 
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people. I have listened with a great deal of interest to a discussion 
about the results of the Hoover Commission recommendations here. 

I am not competent to pass on it but based upon my own experience 
in government, which covers a period of 45 years, people are more 
important than organizations. That is what we have got to have in 
this Government, we have got to have some management and we do 
not have much of it. 

Mr. Harpy. No substitute for intelligence and integrity. 

Mr. Ramspeck. That is right. 

Mr. Hourrretp. Mr. Ramspeck, I think ‘vour suggestion is one of 
the most valuable suggestions that was ever made before this com- 
mittee. I think the facts are just exactly like vou have stated them, 
that the President cannot because of the press of other duties, perform 
the managerial functions. I think while there has been in all of these 
presidential plans decentralization of authority, that does not neces- 
sarily follow that there has been a centralization of function. There 
has been a decentralization of function in the Internal Revenue Act 
for instance where a regional office was set up to take the place of the 
central Washington office in the making of many policy decisions. 
I am certainly for decentralization of management and the functional 
operation of government but the concentration of authority where 
we can make some one head responsible for the acts of that particular 
department. 

Now you go one step further and suggest that there be an over-all 
man who has the authority undoubtedly either set up by Congress or 
from the President to do a job of coordination between the depart- 
ments. I think it is a wise suggestion. That has been put into effect 
in the GSA, General Services Administration. We did combine a 
lot of loose agencies and we did circularize authority in the head or 
Administrator of General Services. He has been putting in more 
efficient managerial practices in these formerly different bureaus of 
government which are now concentrated in the GSA. 

I know of my own knowledge that economies and efficiencies in 
operations have taken place, for instance, in records, management in 
the Federal Bureau of Supply, the handling of motorcars, many other 
functions which were hitherto distributed among different agencies. 
I think your suggestion is well worthy of the attention of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Ramspeck. Thank you, Mr. Holifield. I listened with a great 
deal of interest to the discussion about functions this morning, and 
I have a very firm conviction that Congress will never reduce the size 
of the Government very much until the people know more about 
what is being done with the Government. 

[ am carrying on a campaign right now to try to induce the em- 
ployees of the Government to go out and tell the people what they 
are doing and where they are doing it and how they were selected to 
do it. I am cautioning them not to talk about whether they should 
be doing it or not; that is for Congress to determine. 

But I do not think that Congress can abolish the functions the 
Government has got today until the people know more about what 
those functions are and are therefore in a position to judge what they 
are willing to give up. 

Mr. Harpy. The concept which you have approached there, which 
I think is a commendable one, is absolutely contrary to what 
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most of the agencies want done. They don’t want the people to know 
too much about what they are doing. 

Mr. Ramspeck. I do not agree with them, Mr. Hardy. I think 
they people should know. I think they should know what these 
2% million people are doing. 

Mr. Lanuam. I agree with Mr. Holifield. I think Mr. Ramspeck’s 
suggestion is a very important and valuable one. I just wonder if 
the Bureau of the Budget in any sense tries to do this job. They have 
a tremendous staff but I do not know whether they try to do this 
managerial job or not. 

Mr. Ramspreck. They make studies and do research work and make 
recommeridations to the agencies, but what I am talking about is 
some man to whom the President would say, “Here is my voice speak- 
ing through this assistant for management and when he tells you, Mr. 
Secretary of Defense, or Mr. Secretary of Agriculture, to adopt 
certain methods and procedures, you do that.”’ 

Mr. Harpy. In other words, you are going to put a manager over 
the board of directors. 

Mr. Ramspeck. I don’t think the Cabinet acts as a board of diree- 
tors. Iam not talking about policy now; I am talking about routine 
operations. 

Mr. Hourrretp. I would like to comment on Judge Lanham’s 
reference to the Bureau of the Budget. It is true that the Bureau 
of the Budget does exercise some managerial function, but it is more 
or less by the process of denial to the agencies, allowing them to do 
certain things or cutting down on their plans. In other words, it is 
a post mortem rather than taking the initiative. It comes in after 
the agency itself has set up a certain course of procedure, and by 
denying appropriations, it carries out its function. 

The same way, the General Accounting Office conducts a post 
mortem rather than initiating managerial procedures in the first place. 

The CuairMan. Mr. Brownson. 

Mr. Brownson. | have no questions. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. I think insofar as the General Accounting Office is 
concerned, it does have the authority to make recommendations with 
respect to improvements. 

Mr. Ramspeck. Sure. 

Mr. Harpy. It never has been able to do it because the Congress, 
every time there have been funds requested, has refused to appro- 
priate any funds to effectuate that section of the act. That would 
not completely fill the suggestion you have made. I think it is a 
valuable suggestion if a practical means can be developed for accom- 
plishing it. 

The Government is so big that I think perhaps we need a number 
of autonomous managers rather than a single individual one, if you 
could find men capable of performing and willing to perform. 

The CuHatrmMan. Mr. Karsten. 

Mr. Karsten. I was very much impressed with Mr. Ramspeck’s 
statement. It seems to me under the Economy Act we had a Bureau 
of Efficiency, didn’t we, back in the early thirties, something along 
this line? 

Mr. Ramsprck. I think the Bureau of Efficiency was back in the 
twenties. I think it had gone out of business when I came to Con- 
gress in 1929. 
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Mr. Karsten. The results of it, as 1 remember, were somewhat 
disappointing in the over-all picture, because they would make a 
recommendation that wouldn’t be followed, as 1 remember it. I am 
just wondering if you wouldn’t have the same situation here if you 
put up an administrative man over your secretaries and Cabinet 
officers, whether they would be willing to follow his recommendations. 
I am afraid you might have the same experience you had with the old 
Bureau of Efficiency. 

Mr. Ramspreck. You would unless the President backed him up, 
but as I said, the President has the power, but he hasn’t the time to 
exercise it, and we don’t pick Presidents for managerial ability. 

Mr. Harpy. As a matter of fact, couldn’t what you have suggested 
be carried out even under existing situations by the President dele- 
gating to the Bureau of the Budget the additional responsibility 
along those lines? 

Mr. Ramspeck. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Lanuam. It seems to me that Mr. Hardy’s committee the other 
day made a recommendation that would enable the Secretary of De- 
fense to see that his orders were carried out. 1 don’t know whether 
it can be applied to the entire Government or not. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Bonner. 

Mr. Bonner. It is a very interesting conversation. I join you in 
your view. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis. Nothing. 

The CuarrMan. Mrs. Church. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. I think it is the most constructive suggestion we 
have had proposed here for some time. I wonder if you have gone 
enough into the development of it to suggest a way of implementing 
the suggestion. 

Mr. Ramspeck. I think it could be done by the President simply 
- by designating one of the present assistants that he has authority to 
appoint to do it, but actually I think it takes a man of broad business 
experience, managerial experience, and the salary ought to be higher 
in my opinion than anything he is now authorized to pay to one of his 
assistants. 

Mrs. Cuurcnu. Would there not be advantage in having somebody 
who would be, insofar as possible, nonpartisan? 

Mr. Ramspeck. | think the job ought to be a career job that could 
serve a President of either party, if possible, but the principal thing, 
of course, would be whether the President himself wholeheartedly 
backed the man up, because without his backing he wouldn’t be able 
to accomplish very much. 

Mr. CuarrmMan. Mr. Donohue. 

Mr. Dononvsr. No questions. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Burnside. 

Mr. Burnsips. Are you familiar with the managerial tuncuons in 
the British Government? 

Mr. Ramspxrck. No; I can’t say that I am, except in a rather vague 
way. I know that they have a system somewhat different from ours. 
They have what is generally called a parliamentary system of govern- 
ment, which is not the same as to distinction between the legislative 
and executive. I just had a conversation yesterday with the chair- 
man of what would be our Civil Service Commission in the Australian 
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Government. They have authority to tell the operating agencies of 
the Government how many people they can employ and in what 
categories. Nobody in this Government has that authority except 
the Congress. 

Mr. Burnsive. They have a rather efficient managerial system. 
I am wondering if a study has been made to see how it actually works. 
We know the British Government deals in a much smaller way with 
these major problems, but they have through a period of years had 
a rather efficient managerial set-up and I wondered whether you were 
acquainted with it. 

Mr. Ramspsck. They have more of a career service in the Govern- 
ment. That is, they make fewer changes when control changes. I 
was told recently in one of the major departments in Great Britain, 
when the Churchill government took over from the Labor government, 
there were only four jobs changed hands at the top and they started 
talking a conservative line instead of the labor line. 

Mr. Burnsipe. This is another reason why I think your suggestion 
is a very good one, in that there will be a carry-over from one admin- 
istration to another and have a career man in with the proper salary 
so we can get the proper individual to fill the position. I think it is 
an excellent idea and I think we will make tremendous savings in our 
Government if we follow it out. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis. No questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. McVey. 

Mr. McVey. I have no comment, Mr. Chairman, except to say 
that I am tremendously interested in this subject of setting up a 
managerial system, and I think the idea has a great deal of merit and 
should be explored thoroughly by this committee. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Lantaff. 

Mr. Lantarr. We have a bill pending, I think it is 3674, which is 
entitled, ““To establish principles and policies to govern generally the 
management of the executive branch of the Government in accordance 
with recommendations of the Hoover Commission.’ 

As I recall, that bill sets up sort of a secretariat in the executive 
branch which carries over from one administration to the other. I 
think that in the testimony before this committee there was brought 
up the fact that someone had served over there in the capacity of 
chief of secretariat for a number of years and through several admin- 
istrations and something like that was needed in order to provide con- 
tinuity there of administration in the White House, the executive 
branch. 

Might it not be that your thoughts could be embodied in the 
thoughts contained in that legislation? 

Mr. Ramspeck. Yes, that is one of the bills I was testifying on, Mr. 
Lantaff, and why I raised the question here is because I think if we 
are going to set up a staff in the White House, I would like to see this 
general manager’s position, or whatever you want to call it, assistant 
for administration, set up there and I would hope that it would be a 
career job, a man who would have nothing in the world to do with 
policy or politics. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Did you have in mind that the personnel of this 
whole administrative section of the executive branch would be qualified 
under civil service? 
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Mr. Ramspeck. I don’t care particularly whether they should or 
shouldn’t. I think it would be fine if they were. But you have got 
to depend on the President for his power, because if the President 
doesn’t back him up, the Cabinet officers won’t pay any attention to 
him. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Bush. 

Mr. Busu. I just want to-comment and commend Mr. Ramspeck 
for these suggestions he has made. Certainly any government that 
has grown as big as we have needs some real management, and I 
certainly concur in his thought. Something must be done, I think 
pretty soon, to get the confidence of our people. The people feel 
today that there just is not good management in our Government and 
perhaps a step in this direction would restore that confidence that is 
needed very badly in our Government. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Bartne. No comment. 

Mr. Lantarr. I have one more question. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lantaff. 

Mr. Lantarr. If this man is not going to be a civil-service ap- 
pointee—and I can see some objection to that—and is to be a career 
man, that powerful position would probably change hands with the 
administration, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Ramspeck. Yes; if he is not a civil-service official, he would 
change with every administration. I think it would be preferable if 
it were a career job, but whether he got the same backing from the 
President under those circumstances would depend on the President. 

I think this Government has gotten to be so big and the budget is 
so big that we have just got to have better management. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Should he be confirmed by the Senate? 

Mr. Ramspreck. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Curtis. Could I ask a question? 

The CrarrmMan. Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis. Would you contemplate that this manager would have 
anything to do with the Defense Department business? 

Mr. Ramsperck. I certainly would. That is where we are spending 
about 85 pereent of our money. 

Mr. Curtis. I know that. Your comments were along the line, 
too, in your breakdown of personnel, it was 50 percent. 

Mr. Ramspreck. Fifty percent of all our civilian personnel is in the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. Curtis. Don’t you imagine he would have a bit of difficulty 
trving to erack that nut? 

Mr. Ramspeck. Yes, I do, but if he had the backing of the President, 
he could do it. 

Mr. Brownson. Mr. Ramspeck, we have been thinking entirely 
in terms of a specific secretary here, talking about this man as an 
individual. Actually, wouldn’t there be an individual at the head 
with a small corps of assistants around him? 

Mr. Ramsprck. That is right. His job would be primarily coor- 
dinating in my concept of it. 

Mr. Brownson. There would be a little secretariat, a tight-knit 
group of men, so that if you lost the top man every time you changed 
administrations, there would still be a staff there. 

Mr. Ramspeck. That is right. 
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Mr. Brownson. That nucleus could be utilized so that the hold- 
over value wouldn’t be lost. 

Mr. Ramspeck. That is right. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Those men could be under civil service, the secre- 
tariat. 

Mr. Brownson. That is right. 

Mr. Bonner. I would like to ask a question. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Bonner. 

Mr. Bonner. You were in Congress before the reorganization of 
the Congress and you have been able to observe Congress since the 
reorganization. 

Mr. Ramspeck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Do you think Congress is any more efficient since 
the reorganization? 

Mr. Ramsprck. Honesty compels me to say no. 

Mr. Bonner. That is why I say in all these reorganization plans I 
have never seen, I am sorry to say, | just don’t see 

Mr. Ramspeck. | would not like to leave that just as I have said it, 
Mr. Bonner, if I might be permitted to say more. 

Mr. Bonner. I knew you had seen both sides of this picture up 
here. 

Mr. Ramspeck. Congress is trying to do today, in my opinion, a 
job which is impossible for human beings to do. The Constitution 
set up Congress as a legislative body and yet 90 percent of your time 
is taken up with things that have nothing to do with legislation. 

You have tried to cure that by setting up staffs—committee staffs 
and personal staffs—but the public won’t deal with the staff, they 
have got to see you. 

Now what you run into sometimes—and I had this happen to me 
when I was working in private industry—I found myself testifying 
over on the other end of the Capitol one day before five administra- 
tive assistants and one Senator, which disturbed me no end because 
those fellows were not elected by the people to pass on legislation and 
yet the action of those Senators was going to depend on what was 
relayed to them. That is one part of the reorganization that disturbs 
me considerably. 

There is another thing about it. I find in my work right now 
that the staffs of the committees have about as much or more to say 
than the members of the committee sometimes as to what the com- 
mittee is going to do about legislation, which disturbs me. You are 
about to get me off on another pet theory of mine, which maybe [| 
ought not to go into now, but some day 

The CHAIRMAN. Some day come up and give it to us. 

Mr. Ramspeck. I told Senator LaFollette and Mr. Monroney 
that I thought the job of a Congressman ought to be divided and we 
ought to have two representatives from each Congressional district, 
one to represent the people before the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment and one to do nothing but legislate. 

The CuarrMan. That first one would be using influence, wouldn’t 
it? 

Mr. Ramspeck. You would have to fix it by Constitutional amend- 
ment so they couldn’t run against each other. But I say to you, 
in all sincerity, based upon my own experience up here, that I don’t 
think any human being can do this job that the public is trying to 
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have you do today, that there are not enough hours in the day to 
study legislation carefully and then do all the things that your con- 
stituents demand of you; and if you don’t do those, you don’t get 
elected. 

Now that is the situation. 

The CuarrMan. That certainly is a great contribution to our 
thought we will hold for the future, the two Congressman system. 

Mr. Ramspeck. It would be well worth the money. My proposal 
was to double the population of each district so it wouldn’t cost any 
more money. You just get two men out of each district, but you 
would have half as many legislators and the other half would be the 
representatives to the executive branch. 

The Cuatrrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Ramspeck. 

Gentlemen, I am going to ask the other witness to indulge us for 
a few moments. I would like to hold an executive session just for a 
few minutes. 

(Whereupon, the committee went into executive session, after 
which the following proceedings were had.) 

The CHarrMan. We will hear from Mr. Maxwell Elliott, who is 
General Counsel of the General Services Administration. I want to 
thank Mr. Elliott for his very great patience and for the cooperation 
he has always given this committee and to tell him that by virtue of 
the record of his cooperation with us, we took the liberty of calling 
other witnesses before him though he had been present before they 
arrived. That is done on the theory that knowing his friendship, 
knowing that he could appreciate the circumstances, we knew he 
would not take offense at the other witnesses having been called be- 
fore him. 

At this time we call on Mr. Max Elliott, General Counsel of the 
General Services Administration. 


STATEMENT OF MAXWELL ELLIOTT, GENERAL COUNSEL, GENERAL 
SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Exuiorr. I might say that cooperation is always a two-way 
street, and I have found that we in General Services have had more 
cooperation from this committee than we have been able to return. 

I shall be very brief, Mr. Chairman. I am here to testify on behalf 
of General Services on three bills, H. R. 3674, H. R. 3676, and H. R. 
3683. 


H. R. 3674 


H. R. 3674 is the bill to establish principles and policies to govern 
generally the management of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. From the standpoint of the General Services Administration, 
this legislation is not necessary, but we do feel it is a very desirable 
piece of legislation. 

As I understand the principle of it, the principle is to apply through- 
out the Government the recommendation of the Hoover Commission 
that commensurate authority for carrying out programs and activities 
of the Government be lodged with responsibility, and that is to make 
sure that the authority for action is firmly lodged in the head of an 
agency and not in a subordinate bureau chief. 

I say it is unnecessary for General Services, because as you know, 
when this committee created General Services and enacted the 
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Federal Property Act, they provided exactly that in our act in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Hoover Commission. 

That is today, all authority is vested in the head of the agency 
and all the statutory powers which had heretofore been vested in 
independent bureau chiefs, such as the Director of the Bureau of 
Federal Supply and the Commissioner of Public Buildings, were 
rescinded. 

From that standpoint, therefore, we certainly endorse the bill. 
We have found that it is a workable and proper arrangement in our 
own agency and should be extended generally throughout the Govern- 
ment. 

Another thing that I think would be useful in the bill is to provide 
a standard nomenclature for organizational components of the Govern- 
ment as contained in section 202. 

I have been around the Government a long time, and it is certainly 
confusing to me, these various different names, and it must be ter- 
ribly confusing to the average citizen and the taxpayer 

He doesn’t know whether an administration is an 1 independent 
agency or a subordinate unit. For instance, in the defense set-up 
today you have the Economic Stabilization Agency and the Defense 
Production Administration side by side. There isn’t any particular 
reason for the difference. 

It seems to me that the country and the people who have to deal 
with the Government would benefit if there were a known 
tional pattern for civilian establishments the same as there ig @ stand- 
ard nomenclature in our military components. 

One other point in this bi!l I would like to mention, and that is that 
in section 205 there is authority in the head of each principal executive 
agency to appoint staff assistants for particular staff operations. 

One of them is for supply matters. As the supply management 
agency of the Government, we feel it is very important for every 
agency to have either an assistant secretary for administration, as 
Mr. Ramspeck mentioned this morning, or even better, a staff assist- 
ant on supply matters, who reports to the head of that agency. 

We could transact our business a lot better with the other agencies 
that we serve if they had a supply man who reported to the top. One 
of the difficulties we have encountered in trying to bring about im- 
provements in supply practices is that the supply man in the average 
agency or in too many agencies is four or five echelons away from the 
head of the agency, and he doesn’t have enough standing in his own 
agency to bring about these reforms even though he w ants to do so. 

So that from the standpoint of improving supply management, we 
do feel that the establishment of an assistant to the head of an agency 
for supply matters is a very beneficial thing. 

That is all I have to say on H. R. 3674. 

The CuarrMaNn. You were here during the testimony. Do you have 
any comment on this new office created in the executive department? 

Mr. Exuiorr. That is in that same section, is it not? 

The CuarrMan. Part 2 on page 5. I thought that was a very fine 
suggestion, to obtain continuity. 

Mr. Euuiorr. I think that is correct, sir, and [ think the creation 
of such an office in the Executive Office of the President again would 
help General Services by having a coordinating point or some place to 
lean on if we had some differences of opinion in supply management 
practices with some other agency. 
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The CuHatrMan. You heard Mr. Ramspeck this morning suggest 
the creation of a new office known as a general business manager in 
the office of the President to look after the business and to assure 
efficiency and economy by compelling the different departments, 
bureaus, administrations, and so forth, to institute reforms and 
methods that had been found to give good results in other agencies. 

Do you have any thought about that matter? 

Mr. Exxiorr. | don’t have any official thought, sir. I don’t believe 
my personal thoughts are important enough. 

The CHatrmMan. Mr. Brownson. 

Mr. Brownson. We had an interesting discussion yesterday with 
regard to the staffing of these agencies, which I think you might be 
interested in commenting upon. The question was particularly with 
reference to the Interstate Commerce Commission, but it would be a 
consideration in all regulatory agencies as to whether or not the chair- 
man should be empowered to conduct all the administration activities 
himself. This would. go down to the point of hiring and appointing 
the staffs. 

How is that done in General Services now? 

Mr. Extiorr. In General Services we are not a quasi-legislative or 
quasi-judicial body, but 

Mr. Brownson. Of course not, but I am interested in your General 
Services Administration solution to a somewhat similar problem. Are 
your staffs all hired by direction of the Administrator, alone? 

Mr. Excrrorr. All authority under the statute is placed in the Ad- 
ministrator, who has variously delegated authority. On staff services 
he’ has established what is known as an integrated organization. 
That’ is to say, he has one single law office in the office of general 
counsel. All lawyers of the agency are in that office. He has one 
personnel officer. We have a lot of personnel people, but all the 
personnel people are responsible to the Director of Personnel for 
General Services. The same thing with the comptroller of General 
Services, who is responsible for all fiscal matters. Then the commis- 
sioners are in turn responsible for operating the programs, and their 
time then is not diverted away by these staff activities. 

Under the other tvpe of set-up, Mr. Brownson, each commissioner 
may have his own lawyers, his own accountants, and his own personnel 
people, but Mr. Larson feels that the result of that is to divert a 
commissioner from his principal responsibility of carrying out a 
program and that he can conduct that responsibility more efficiently 
if he is relieved of these housekeeping details such as the personnel 
and the fiscal and legal matters, and they are lodged in staff officers. 

Mr. Brownson. Thank you, that is very helpful. I thought if 
some representatives of the other agencies came up, we would have a 
basis for comparing that. 


H. R. 3676 


Mr. Exuiorr. Next is H. R. 3676, which is a bill to place in the 
Administrator of General Services responsibility for coordination of 
certain miscellaneous activities in the District of Columbia in accord- 
ance with a recommendation of the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government. 

Specifically the bill proposes to place in the Administrator of General 
Services all powers heretofore vested in the President by any provision 
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of law for the direction, control, or supervision of the activities of the 
Government of the District of Columbia, the Smithsonian Institution, 
the National Capital Park and Planning Commission, and the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts. 

If this bill were to be favorably considered, should this committee 
favorably consider this bill, we would in any event recommend certain 
amendments, because we don’t think it was the intention, for instance, 
that the Administrator would have the power of appointment of the 
Commissioners of the District instead of the President, as he now does 
appoint the Commissioners, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

Those suggested amendments are embodied in the report which we 
filed with this committee, and I don’t want to take your time now. 

1 want to make one point, however; we in General Services favor 
the concept of reducing the number of people who have to report to 
the President and grouping them together and if this committee and 
the Congress feel that the Administrator of General Services is the 
proper person to supervise these activities we will try to do the best 
that we can. That is a matter of congressional policy. I should 
like to utter this one note of caution. I imagine there are a lot of 
activities of the Government of the District of Columbia and a lot 
of people who live right around here in the District that are concerned 
with them. Whoever, therefore, is appointed to supervise or desig- 
nated to supervise that activity is going to have a lot of demands on 
his time and the same thing might be true of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, National Capital Park and Planning and the Commission of 
Fine Arts. 

I think the demands would come particularly from the Planning 
Commission and the District. To that extent, therefore, the respon- 
sibility in this bill would divert the Administrator of General Services 
from his major and important mission, which is a property manage- 
ment mission, and I think that Mr. Larson would want me to put 
that note of caution in the committee, that should this responsibility 
be placed on top of his already big job, it might impair the efficiency 
of his property management operations. 

That is all I have to say on that bill, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Any questions? 

Mr. Brownson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Does the General Services 
Administration have any recommendation as to any other agency 
which might be a suitable device for gathering together the adminis- 
tration of these fairly small units if General Services were not so 
designated? 

Mr. Extiorr. I have not discussed that with the Administrator 
and I do not know what his views would be, and I think that I could 
make bold to say that maybe this is not a proper grouping. 

In other words, maybe the Smithsonian Institute and the Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts should be placed in one place and the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission, let us say, put in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior or under the supervision of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

On the government of the District of Columbia I have got to pass 
that one. 


20370—52———10 
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The Curatrman. In other words, it seems if we want to give it to 
him he will do the best he can with it, but if it were left to him, he 
would want to let the cup pass by him. 

Mr. Exuiorr. That is right. He would do the best he could but 
recognizing it would be at the expense of efficient property manage- 
ment because there are only so many hours in the Administrator’s 
day. 

Mr. Brownson. This bill was somewhat designed to take care of 
routine administration and housekeeping details, was it not, to avoid 
overlapping of such things as motor vehicle pools and some of the 
normal activities? 

Mr. Exuiorr. You mean the Federal Property Act? 

Mr. Brownson. I mean H. R. 3676. 

Mr. Exuiorr. No, I do not think so. It is a lot broader than that. 

Mr. Brownson. That is one of the things that disturbs me about 
the way the bill is written because I cannot see where any given 
agency, be it General Services Administration, or anybody else, could 
supervise more than the barest administrative functioning of such 
divergent activities as the government of the District of Columbia, 
the Smithsonian Institution, and the Commission of Fine Arts, for 
instance. 

Mr. Exuiorr. We are already servicing from the standpoint of 
property management the Smithsonian Institution and the Commission 
of Fine Arts and the Planning Commission and we also, to a very 
considerable degree do service the government of the District of 
Columbia on supply, not on buildings, but on supply. 

They do a great deal of their purchasing from us and through our 
stores system and our general supply fund. 

We think the present relationships, so far as general supply man- 
agement is concerned, which is our major mission is satisfactory. 

Mr. Brownson. That relationship could continue, even if they 
were to take, for instance, the government of the District of Columbia, 
and to put it under some other large department for supervision. Your 
supply management relationships would not necessarily be impaired. 

Mr. Exxuiorr. Would not be impaired and as a matter of fact, I 
think they would not be changed. They would probably continue the 
same way as they are now. 

Mr. Brownson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion continued off the record.) 

The CHarRMAN. You may proceed. 

Mr. Exuiotr. The last of these three bills is H. R. 3683 which is to 
establish a temporary national commission on intergovernmental 
relationships. This bill only indirectly affects the activities of General 
Services but even in that indirect aspect we favor it for these reasons. 
There is no standard pattern today where the United States takes 
exclusive jurisdiction and where it takes concurrent jurisdiction over 
property. As you know, we have responsibility for a very large seg- 
ment of the Government’s real property. To have any standard 
pattern you would have to have agreement. In other words, it could 
not be done unilaterally by the Federal Government. There would 
have to be the State’s acquiescence as well. 

So that we feel there should be some standard pattern of when and 
under what circumstances the United States should have exclusive 
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jurisdiction and when it should only have concurrent jurisdiction. 
We feel that the Commission that would study and make recom- 
mendations on that would be helpful both from the point of view of 
giving that objective look at the problem which the Hoover Com- 
mission gave on other problems and from the standpoint of selling 
their recommendations because their recommendations, whatever 
they might be, would have to be sold, not only to the Congress but to 
the legislatures of the 48 States. The other place where we feel a 
study and recommendation by a Commission would be helpful would 
be in this troublesome problem of payments by the Federal Govern- 
ment in lieu of taxes to local communities where the Federal Govern- 
ment owns property. 

You will recall that some question was raised by some of the mem- 
bers of this committee in connection with the lease purchase bill. The 
committee decided, as I recall, that it was not appropriate to try to 
resolve that problem on a particular piece of legislation relating to 
the acquisition of only a small portion of Government property, but 
that it should be decided by legislation across the board. That is our 
feeling. We, in General Services, do recommend that there be estab- 
lished some across-the-board congressional policy with reference to 
payments in lieu of taxes, and we think that a Commission of this 
kind could be helpful in making a study and recommendation to the 
Congress and to the States in that respect. 

I might say, as you know, there is no pattern today. For instance, 
an industrial plant if it happened to be built by the Navy in World 
War II, the Navy made no payments in lieu of taxes, but if it was built 
by the RFC, the RFC under its law, did make payments in lieu of 
taxes. 

When that plant became surplus after the war, as long as the RFC 
held it, they may make payments in lieu of taxes but when they 
transferred it to war assets and later to General Services, there was no 
power to make such payments in lieu of taxes. So that there is no 
system now and it is a real problem. 

Those are the only points I had on this bill, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Brownson? 

Mr. Brownson. Would you care to comment on the question that 
has come up in the discussion of this bill before the committee as to 
whether or not a congressional subcommittee which we have here of 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, the 
Bonner subcommittee known as Intergovernmental Relations Sub- 
committee properly staffed, could not make a survey of this nature 
as well as a specially appointed commission? 

Mr. Euuiorr. I am sure, sir, that a subcommittee of this committee 
could, properly staffed, handle the question fully as well as the Com- 
mission to be established by the bill. But I would like to point this 
out. Whatever the Commission should find and recommend would 
have to be accepted, not only by the Congress, as I pointed out, but 
in many cases by State legislatures and I wonder if an outside so- 
called nonpartisan Commission’s recommendations might not more 
readily be accepted by the State legislatures than the recommen- 
dations of a congressional committee? 

Mr. Brownson. That point I think is very well taken. There 
would be two aspects of the situation which would mitigate in that 
direction. One would be it would appear to be very possible to find 
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a man with a distinguished background in all probability to head that 
committee whose personal prestige would lead to acceptance, and the 
other is the fact that under that type of a commission it would be 
possible to have personnel representing some of the sovereign States 
on the Commission itself. However, I do think that structurally the 
States have nowhere else to look except to the Congress for the pro- 
tection of their States’ rights. It certainly is not an inherent prin- 
ciple of the Executive and aside from the legislative and in case of 
difficulties and disagreements of course, the judicial, Congress is 
really the place the States have to look for their relief. 

Mr. Exuiorr. That is correct. 

Mr. Brownson. My thought was Congress sometimes is inclined 
to turn to these specially appoimted commissions when some of its 
own committees could quite possibly handle that area of study. 

The CuarrMan. I think the trouble is that the Congressmen are 
afraid to ask for the necessary money to do the job just like they are 
afraid to raise their salaries. 

Mr. Brownson. That is right. The Hoover Commission got 
$1,009,000, I believe, although they did not use all of it. A sub- 
committee, I believe, undertaking this type of work over a 2-vear 
period would unquestionably need $500,000 to $600,000 as an absolute 
minimum to staff itself adequately. 

The CuHarrMANn. There were a lot of persons who were on that 
Commission, working for nothing, who would not do it for a congres- 
sional committee and would not serve but they worked with former 
President Hoover and it was an honor and they took it as an honor 
and were happy to serve. 

Mr. Brownson. That would be a corollary to the prestige of the 
chairman which you would be able to get in a commission that you 
could not probably get in a subcommittee. 

The CuarrMan. | think most of the legislation that has been passed 
by the Congress under the Hoover recommendations has been because 
of back-home interests. I think they did as fine a job as has ever been 
done in this country of stirring up an interest in those recommenda- 
tions. Now whether a similar group would build an organization to 
back up a congressional committee of that kind is problematical but 
I think most of the legislation that we passed here has been due to the 
influence of the people throughout the country in those recom- 
mendations. Thank vou very much. 

Mr. Exuiorr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, again. 

The CHAarRrMAN. You have been very patient, Mr. Elliott, and we 
deeply appreciate it.- We will hear representatives of the depart- 
ments tomorrow morning. We will adjourn until tomorrow forenoon. 

(At 2:10 p. m., the hearing was recessed until 10 a. m. Thursday, 
June 12, 1952.) 





LEGISLATION PERTAINING TO RECOMMENDATIONS MADE 
BY THE COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION OF THE 
EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 


THURSDAY, JUNE 12, 1952 


Houst or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES 
IN THE Executive DEPARTMENTS 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 1501, 
New House Office Building, Hon. William L. Dawson, chairman, 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Dawson, chairman, Holifield, Lanham, 
McCormack, Hardy, Bonner, Donohue, Hoffman, Curtis, McVey, 
Bush, and Osmers. 

Also present: Christine Ray Davis, clerk; Annabell Zue, minority 
clerk; Thomas A. Kennedy, general counsel; and William A. Young, 
staff director. 

The CuarrMan. The committee will resume. We will resume the 
hearings upon the list of bills before us. We are fortunate in having 
before us today one of the Commissioners of the District. We have 
followed with interest his tenure of office so far, and we welcome you, 
Mr. Donohue, to our midst. 

Gentlemen, this is Commissioner F. Joseph Donohue of the District 
of Columbia. 


STATEMENT OF F. JOSEPH DONOHUE, COMMISSIONER OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


H. R. 


Mr. Dononvusr. Mr. Chairman, heretofore on July 6, 1951, the 
Board of Commissioners authorized a letter to be sent to you, sir, as 
chairman, with respect to H. R. 3314, which apparently, in somewhat 
different language, purposes to accomplish the same end that was so in 
both H. R. 3876 and S. 1136 with respect to which bills the Board of 
Commissioners filed their objection under date of April 26, 1951. 

The instant letter being rather brief, I will ask permission to read it 
into the record. 

My Dear Mr. Dawson: The Commissioners have for report H. R. 3514, 
Righty-second Congress, a bill to place in the Administrator of General Services 
responsibility for coordination of certain miscellaneous activities in the District 
of Columbia in accordance with a recommendation of the Commission on Organ- 
ization of the Executive Branch of the Government. 

Under this bill, the activities of the District of Columbia government, the 
Smithsonian Institution, the National Capital Park and Planning Commission, 
and the Commission of Fine Arts would be subject to such general policy guidance 
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as the President deems necessary in order to coordinate and integrate such activi- 
ties with those of the executive branch of the Government. The Administrator 
of General Services would be made responsible for such policy guidance on behalf 
of the President and subject to his direction and control. 

So far as the District of Columbia government is concerned, the Commissioners 
are unaware of any need or reason for subjecting its activities to policy guidance 
as the bill does. To “coordinate and integrate’’ the activities of the District 
might involve the merging or uniting of the activities of the District government 
with those of the Federal Government in such a manner that the District activities 
would lose their identity as such. In any event, the Commissioners feel that the 
bill is so vague and uncertain in its terms that they are constrained to recommend 
adverse thereon. 

The Commissioners have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
is no objection on the part of that office to submission of this report to the Congress. 

Respectfully, 
PRESIDENT, BoARD OF COMMISSIONERS, 
District or COLUMBIA, 


Further, Mr. Chairman, if I may say it in speaking now, not as a 
member of the Board of Commissioners which unanimously approved 
this letter but speaking personally, it would seem to me that the 
825,000 people who live in Washington and who pay in Federal taxes 
an annual amount of money which is greater than that paid by by 33 
States of the United States, the people who live in the city of Wasbing- 
ton, though its area is only 70 square miles and who constitute more 
than three-quarters of a million people and who are denied the right 
of vote, have some consolation with respect to this instant govern- 
ment in at least that it is subject only to the immediate direction of 
the Chief Executive of the United States. 

I think it would be embarrassing and humilitating to subject 825,000 
Americans who live, talk, fight, pay taxes, and die like Americans to 
the intermediary supervision of the head of an intermediary Federal 
agency. ‘Therefore, sir, since there seems to be no purpose in this 
measure, since it would seem to accomplish no good either for the 
people of the District of Columbia or for the Government of the 
United States, I think—and again speaking wholly personally—that 
we should not to be subjected to the humiliation which is inherent in 
the terms and provisions of this act. 

The CuHarrMANn. I judge you are opposed to the bill. 

Mr. Donouve. I am opposed to the bill. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Curtis? 

Mr. Curtis. No questions. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Bush? 

Mr. Busu. No questions. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Chairman, I have not read the bill, I do not 
know what it purports to do. Certainly the Commissioner is strongly 
opposed to it. What does the bill propose to do? 

Mr. Donouue. Mr. Bonner, I do not think that anyone knows. 

Mr. Bonner. I have glanced at it, and there must be some reason 
for it. 

Mr. Dononuet. The original bill, sir, would apparently transfer 
to the Director of the General Services Administration all the control 
and policy-making authority now possessed by the President of the 
United States over the government of the District of Columbia less 
these three minor Federal agencies. Apparently objection to that 
concept was so strong that in the bill now before this committee, 
H. R. 3314, the same effect was to be accomplished in a different way. 
In other words, the present bill provides only that the activities of the 
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District of Columbia government, the Smithsonian Institution, the 
Fine Arts Commission, and the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission, in order that they may be integrated with the activities 
of the Federal Government, should be under the supervision of the 
President, that authority being delegated to the head of the GSA. 
What it means we do not know. There are some activities, Mr. Con- 
gressman, which are performed by the District of Columbia govern- 
ment which in a measure are also performed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. For example, we have a local health department. I take it 
that, since the United States Government has the United States 
Public Health Service, perhaps they mean to integrate the District 
of Columbia Health Department and the United States Public Health 
Service. I see no advantage to be gained by the District of Columbia, 
and certainly none by the United States Public Health Service, if 
that were done. 

The bill is so vague and uncertain, Mr. Congressman, that it 
frightens me, because I just do not know what its implications are. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, I do have a question. 

The Cuarrman. Are you through, Mr. Bonner? 

Mr. Bonner. Yes; I am through. He has answered my question. 

Mr. Curtis. As I read the bill, it says “supervision of the activities 
of the government of the District of Columbia.’ In other words, it 
would be limited only to matters that the United States Government 
is concerned with now as opposed to the procedure, as I understand 
it, set up for the government of the District of Columbia. 

Now, would this bill in your opinion be in conflict with the bills 
that are now pending for home rule for the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Dononve. Not in conflict; no, sir, because if the home-rule 
bill were passed, of course, it would negative the provision of this act 
because the power for government would be vested in the people and 
not in the President or in GSA. When it talks about control or 
supervision of the activities of the government of the District of 
Columbia, all our activities are the activities of a great municipality 
plus the activities of a county and plus many of the activities of a 
State. We have a local government which employs 19,000 people. 
How it is proposed to integrate those activities into the activities of 
the Federal Government, I just cannot conceive. 

Mr. Curtis. Have you read the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations on that? Because apparently this bill was in accordance 
with, as it states in its preamble, the recommendations of the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Dononve. No, sir, I have not. I read with some pleasure the 
account which appears in the House committee print of the Eighty- 
second Congress on page 3 under date of February 20, 1952, Summary 
of Legislative Proposals for Government Reorganization. Mr. Jess 
Larson, General Services Administrator, would be responsible for the 
policy activities of the District of Columbia under this law. They 
stated they were not asking for this authority. 

I was told yesterday counsel for GSA indicated there might be a 
decrease in efficiency in the functioning of the District government 
if this bill were to pass. I would like to say at this time there is now 
before perhaps this committee Presidential Reorganization Plan 
No. 5 for the reorganization of the government of the District of 
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Columbia which would certainly be seriously impeded in its effective- 
ness if such an act as this were passed making our activities subject, 
in effect, to the control of the Administrator of General Services 
Administration. 

Mr. Curtis. This certainly does seem to be very sweeping language. 

Mr. Donouve. I think lawyers would have a fine time in court 
with it if it became law because it is so vague and uncertain as to 
really state nothing. 

I am inclined to agree with you. 

Mr. Bonner. Is it your view this would take over the governing 
of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Dononvusz. I do not know. Ido not know what its purpose is. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Chairman, is anyone going to explain the bill? 

The CaarrmMan. We have an authority on it here in the person of 
Mr. Holifield. 

Mr. Houtrreip. I have not studied this bill. This has been 
brought to my attention for the first time so I would not hazard an 
opinion on this bill. This is the first time I have seen it. 

Mr. Bonner. It must be the intention of H. R. 3676 though it is 
different language. It aims at the same thing: It say, “The govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, any department or agency thereof.”’ 
So you would put the government of the District of Columbia under 
the General Services Administration. 

Mr. Dononvur. That is what I feel and that is what I am afraid 
of. We do not understand why. 

The CHarrMan. How much of the property in the District of 
Columbia is owned by the Federal Government, what percentage? 

Mr. Donouvsr. | would say, sir, that the land area of the District 
of Columbia, which is occupied by the Federal Government without 
the payment of taxes would be somewhere between 48 and 52 
percent plus, of course, the fact that because we are the Capital City 
and quite rightly, many organizations come here and make this their 
national headquarters both religious, charitable, and educational 
institutions in consequence of which 38 percent of the land area pays 
100 percent of the taxes. 

The CHarrMan. Mindful of the history that caused the different 
States to cede to the Federal Government what now comprises 
the District of Columbia, are you minded to say that the Federal 
Government should give up control of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Donouvun. No; I am not. I believe that the framers of our 
Constitution had great vision. I think that their concept of the 
Federal City was wholly correct and that is why I am not one of those 
who has advocated statehood for the District of Columbia or national 
representation. 

I believe, however, that it was in the contemplation of the framers 
of the Constitution that the people who lived in the Federal City 
would be allowed the privilege of self-government and that is best 
evidenced by the fact that when the Federal City was formed in 1801 
and for 70 years thereafter, the people of Washington enjoyed fran- 
chise. We did not have national representation. 

The CuHarrMan. Having enjoyed it, how did you lose It? 

Mr. Donouver. I would have to ask the Members of the Congress 
of 1874 who apparently were unhappy because the then Governor 
Shepherd who served from 1871 to 1874 exceeded his budgetary 
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authority and perhaps wisely for us because for the first time he made 
streets out of the city of magnificient distances but in so doing he 
spent more money than Congress thought he should have spent, not 
improperly, mind you, but quite correctly, but Congress being dis- 
turbed about the situation took away the right to vote and imposed the 
present undemocratic form of government under which I serve. 

The CHarrmMan. What percentage of the upkeep for the District of 
Columbia does the Federal Government contribute? 

Mr. Dononve. A very shocking and wholly inadequate amount. 
From 1878 to 1922 the ratio of responsibility was 50-50. In 1922 
Congress changed the rules and said that from now on the people in 
Washington will contribute 60 percent. 

Beginning in 1926 Congress deviated from the historic percentage 
of responsibility and adopted the arbitrary lump-sum appropriation 
which year by year from 1926 despite the staggering increase in the 
cost of local government, has diminished until this year under the 
1952 budget the Congress of the United States is assuming only 8 
percent of the responsibility for financing its own Capital City. We, 
the taxpayers of Washington, assume the other 92 percent, about 
$126,000,000 over and above which we will give the Federal Govern- 
ment in direct taxes this year some $500,000,000. 

The CuarrMan. You stated how many people worked for the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. Donouvet. 19,000. 

The CuHarrMan. What percentage of the population of Washing- 
ton do you believe work for the Federal Government? 

Mr. Donouve. It is difficult to say because so many now of the 
Federal employees work in Washington but live in the contiguous 
counties of Maryland and Virginia. I would say, sir, that all of the 
Federal employees, wherever they may live and wherever they may 
pay their taxes other than the District of Columbia, including the 
District of Columbia, and the number of people who are privately 
employed in the District of Columbia, would about equal those who 
are employed by the Federal Government, about 250,000. 

Of course, I have heard the argument that you should not complain 
about the Federal contribution because the United States supplies 
employment for so many people. That is true. 

If you would let us tax the Federal payroll, we would not need any 
Federal contribution. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Congressman, they wish to take the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia out of the hands of the Federal 
Government and run it themselves. 

Mr. Dononve. This would take the government of the District of 
Columbia out of the hands of the nonelected but duly appointed rep- 
resentatives of the people of Washington and hand it to my good 
friend and fine American, Jess Larson. 

Neither he wants it nor do we. 

Mr. Curtis. I wonder if it would not help at this point to read into 
the record the Hoover Commission recommendation that is referred 
to in this preamble. It is a very short one. It is on page 11 of 
volume I of the Hoover Commission Reports headed ‘The District 
of Columbia.” 

Under the Constitution the Congress has authority to exercise exclusive legis- 
lation over the District of Columbia; the District of Columbia government is. pri- 
marily supported by its own revenues but the Federal Government makes annual 
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contributions to it. The Federal contribution amounted to $12 million in the 
fiscal year 1949. The budget of the District of Columbia is transmitted with the 
President’s budget message and appropriations for it are made by the Congress. 

Although the executive branch does not directly supervise the District of Colum- 
bia, Government departments and agencies and the District government have 
many mutual contacts and problems for which there is no central clearing house 
other than the President, himself. Recommendation No. 7, the Commission 
recommends that matters involving Presidential action be referred by the District 
of Columbia officials to the Director of the Office of General Services. 

Now that apparently is the extent of it. As I interpret what they 
meant, they did not mean to take away the authority from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia officials but I would assume that whet they meant 
was whenever a matter that required Presidential action, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia officials refer that not to the President but to the 
Director of the Office of General Services. 

Mr. Dononue. The bill does not say that. 

Mr. Curtis. The Commissioner is pointing out that I do not 
believe the bill is very clear. It seems to be too general. It certainly, 
to me, at any rate, would not seem to do that. 

Mr. Donouvsr. I have been a member of the Board of Commis- 
sioners 15 months. I have never had any occasion to refer any matter 
to the President of the United States. 

There have been obviously many instances in which the District of 
Columbia government comes into relationship with the Federal Gov- 
ernment and we have always solved those problems very happily. 
For example, and perhaps this should be off the record 

(Discussion was continued off the record.) 

Mr. Donouue. So if that be as the Hoover Report would indicate, 
the purpose of this measure, then I can say I think with some exper- 
ience this bill is wholly unnecessary because we got along very well. 

The Cuarrman. The form of Government which you advocate is 
that of a municipality. 

Mr. Donouvur. Yes, I advocate a government of the municipality 
with local suffrage, but that is not the purpose of this hearing. 

fr. McCormack. What powers heretofore vested in the President 
by any provision of law for the direction, control or supervision of the 
activities of the government of the District of Columbia or any depart- 
ment or agency thereof would be involved in this? 

Mr. Donouve. Of course in that bill, Mr. McCormack, the presi- 
dent would surrender to the head of the GSA the power to appoint 
the Board of Commissioners, the power to appoint municipal judges, 
Municipal Court of Appeals Houle s, his power to appoint members of 
the Federal Public Utilities Agency and the Land Redevelopment 
Agency but that measure has been superseded by H. R. 3314 which 
accomplishes the same purpose. 

Mr. McCormack. 3314 was introduced before 3676. 

Mr. Donouve. Yes. This is identical, I think, with the Senate 
bill which is resting - 

Mr. McCormack. Peacefully. 

Mr. Donouvr. I hope forever in the Senate District Committee. 

The CHarrmMan. By request. 

Mr. Donouve. Yes. I was going to say, Mr. Chairman, I do not 
think you have any pride of authorship and that is why I felt free to 
speak freely. 

Mr. Curtis. For identification in the record I should have said 
that that was the report of the Hoover Commission from the report 
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on Office of General Services, supply activities, and that is page 11 of 
that section of the report. Apparently they just threw this in in 
relation to a discussion and study of the Office of General Services. 

Mr. Dononvus. It is a long time since Mr. Hoover lived in Wash- 
ington. Probably he gas forgotten something about our form of 
government. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Acheson was vice chairman of the Hoover 
Commission. 

Mr. Donouve. He is out of the country a great deal. 

If they seek to accomplish what they state here, they have not 
done it by this bill. 

Mr. Curtis. I think really all they were intending was just to 
cover up any loose ends, but this bill I am afraid is pretty broad. 

Mr. Dononve. Yes, pretty broad. 

The Cuarrman. I think the thing that concerned me has been the 
historical background of the District of Columbia. The Federal 
Government left Philadelphia in order to own its home place; a 
couple of States or more have ceded certain area to the Governmeat 
itself and the Government has jurisdiction over that area. Nobody 
can put them out but I am wondering if we are about to give the 
District of Columbia authority to put the Federal Government out of 
the District. 

Mr. Dononvur. We will be very unhappy to put the Federal Gov- 
ernment out although I have often said, Mr. Chairman, when it is 
alleged that we should not complain about the paucity of Federal 
contribution because of the beneficence of the Federal payroll, 
if the Federal Government should leave here we will not shrivel up 
and die because we stand on the banks of the Potomac with a free 
waterway to the ocean, we stand across the river from the second 
largest freight yard in the world in Alexandria end without these 
zoning restrictions which are wholly necessary in the Federal Capital 
City, we would build some pretty big plants and industries here be- 
cause we stand between the industrial North and the agricultural 
South. Washington would be one of the greatest commercial cities 
in the world if we moved the Federal Government. 

The CHarrmMan. Your speech makes me apprehensive. 

Mr. Donouvr. It might even rival Chicago some day. We could 
be the Chicago of the Potomac. 

Mr. McCormack. The impression on my mind of the observations 
was one of admiration for his strong feeling of partisan friendship for 
Washington. It is a wholesome feeling. I think it is a good thing 
for us to have strong feelings for our own community. It is consistent 
with a good national spirit, also. That was the construction I 
placed upon it. 

Mr. Dononvrz. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. You also placed the construction that any 
attempt to take the Capital City away from Washington, you would 
oppose vigorously? 

Mr. Donouvus. I certainly would, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. The thing that impresses me in that connection is 
that when I listen to Mr. Donohue and see his deep love for Wash- 
ington I can but admire the source that would look all over the citizens 
to select such a person to be its Commissioner and we are about to 
take that power away from that source. 
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Mr. McCormack. That is on the record, too. 

Mr. Donouve. Of course, Mr. Chairman, I learned to love America 
and its institutions and the native State of Mr. McCormack because 
I was born in the great Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

The CHarrMan. I wondered where you got the Irish dialect. 

Are there any other questions? 

Mr. Osmers. I do not take quite as dark a view of this bill as 
Commissioner Donohue does. I will admit that paragraph B, as the 
second of the two paragraphs, its language, is broad and confusing 
particularly where it says 
shall coordinate the activities of the Government and agencies named in sub- 
section A with the activities of the Departments and agencies of the Executiv: 
Branch of the Government of the United States in the interest of economy and to 
avoid— 
and so forth. 

I think that your paragraph A of this bill—the Commissioner has 
an advantage over me; he keeps referring to H. R. 3314 which I do 
not have and no one else seems to have it here, either. I think it 
makes a lot of sense and I am sure that the Hoover Commission when 
they recommended this change, that they wanted to relieve the office 
of the President of what we might call housekeeping activities in con- 
nection with the Capital City. 

I am a strong believer in home rule for Washington and I think a 
great many of the things that Congress concerns itself with about the 
District could be handled by the elected representatives of the District 
itself, but certainly I can see no reason why the President himself in 
his office should handle these details. 

I would be for this bill if it did not contain the hazy language of 
paragraph B which “shall coordinate’’—people could go crazy trying 
to interpret that. 

I think Mr. Donohue himself has been the best witness for the 
passage of the first paragraph because he has told us three or four 
occasions and instances bere where in the normal performance of his 
functions as the Commissioner of the District of Columbia he has 
worked with the Administrator of General Services. I. think that 
right there is your case for paragraph A. Now you introduced the 
bill by request, Mr. Chairman; I do not know who made the request 
the bill has no friend, no one has come here. Mr. Curtis in an effort 
to be helpful read something out of the Hoover Commission report 
that may apply to it but I think the committee should give very 
serious consideration to favorably reporting the bill minus paragraph B. 

It makes a lot of sense and everything the Commissioner said—he 
has been there 15 months I believe the Commissioner said. 

Mr. Dononve. Yes. 

Mr. Osmers. And he has had no occasion to discuss any matter of 
policy with the President of the United States concerning the Govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia. That is why the bill is fine minus 
that language in paragraph B. 

The CuarrMan. Do you believe that the bill amended, Mr. Com- 
missioner, so that it clarifies exactly what is meant by the language 
and limited as suggested by the Congressman, would be a good bill? 

Mr. Donouvr. No, sir, I do not. 

The CHatrmMan. Do you believe in your activities as Commissioner 
for the city of Washington that there are matters of convenience 
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where you could cooperate with the Federal Government to the 
benefit of both? 

Mr. Dononusz. We do that now, sir. 

The CHarrMan. What is that? 

Mr. Donouur. We do that now, sir. And if we were restricted in 
our cooperation with the Administrator of General Services, we would 
be severely handicapped because more often than with General 
Services we are in constant communication with the United States 
Civil Service Commission, we are in almost weekly communication 
with the Secretary of the Interior, we deposit all our money with the 
Treasury of the United States, we are in daily contact with the office 
of the Treasurer of the United States. We have less contact with 
GSA than with any other agency. If paragraph A stands alone as a 
bill you are taking away from the President of the United States and 
granting to the Administrator of the General Services Administration 
the power, No. 1, to appoint two civilian Commissioners and to desig- 
nate a ranking officer of the United States Army as an Engineering 
Commissioner. You are taking away from the President of the United 
States and granting to the Administrator of General Services Admin- 
istration the authority to appoint to the Municipal Court and Munic- 
ipal Board of Appeals of the District of Columbia, to appoint two 
members of the Public Utilities Commission and to appoint the mem- 
bers of the Redevelopment Land Agency all of which are now powers 
over the District of Columbia vested in the President which would 
be surrendered by the President under the terms of this bill to the 
Administrator of General Services Administration. I do not think 
that is wise. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Osmers? 


Mr. Osmers. The last phrase of the first paragraph is so clear and 


sharp in denial of what the Commissioner says, it says, “* * * sub- 
ject to the direction and control of the President.”’ 

Could any language be simpler in preserving fully, as we want to 
preserve, the authority of the President over the activities of the 
Administrator of General Services in this connection? 

How could it be plainer? I do not know that the President of the 
United States particularly wants the power to appoint these officials 
which the laws over the years have given him. If he does, this bill 
would permit him by saying that all of the activities of the Adminis- 
trative General Services should be subject to the direction and con- 
trol—if the President does want that control, then he has the authority 
under the bill. It cannot be any plainer that the President controls it. 
I think we are missing the point. 

Commissioner Donohue, like all of us who are wholly interested in 
what we are doing, is seeing this thing in one light. I think that the 
committee has to take a broader view of it, take the view of the 
Hoover Commission, and the over-all view of the Federal Government 
in trying to clarify and simplify the Government of the United States. 
I would be very much surprised to find out that any President of the 
United States ever wanted personally to administer the affairs of the 
District of Columbia. 

The Cuarrman. The present head of GSA does not want this 
delegation of power. 

Mr. Osmers. I am sure, if anybody wanted to give us new func- 


tions we would not want them, either. 
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The CuatrMan. He says he has more than he can do now and it 
would entail a burden upon him. 

Mr. Osmers. That applies to Congressman, too, and it applies to 
the President, also. 

Mr. McCormack. The relationship now is between the Commis- 
sioners and the President direct, wherever there is occasion for any 
contact, is that right? 

Mr. Dononve. Yes, sir, and I am very happy to say there has been 
no necessity for it. The President has enough to worry about without 
worrying about the District of Columbia. We try to keep those 
worries away from him. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McVey? 

Mr. McVey. I have nothing. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Donohue, it has been very good to have you. 
You have been a very interesting witness and I think that we have all 
thoroughly benefited by your testimony here today. I do not know 
whether there are any questions. 

Mr. McCormack. Am I assuming correctly when I state that my 
evaluation of your state of mind is that at least in the absence of home 
rule it gives to the people of the District, the city of Washington, the 
most direct local government possible. 

Mr. Dononvr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. That one of the main oppositions to your bill 
is that this might involve the transferring of purelv local activities on 
the distinctly Federal level. 

Mr. Donouve. That is right. 

Mr. McCormack. To a Federal agency. 

Mr. Donouve. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. And in practical operation I imagine there are 
very few occasions when you have to contact the President on admini- 
strative matters? 

Mr. Dononve. | have never done it in 15 months, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. In other words, the President places direct 
responsibility upon you. 

Mr. Dononve. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. This was put in between the Commissioners, the 
people of the city and the President, a Federal agency which operates 
on the national level. 

Mr. Dononue. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCormack. Are those all considerations running through 
your mind on the basic problems which lead to the results which 
follow what you have testified to? 

Mr. Dononue. Yes. 

Mr. McCormack. I just wanted to see if I had your basic state of 
mind. 

Mr. Dononve. Yes, we think it would be humiliating to deny us the 
direct access to the President and places under the control of a Federal 
officer. 

Mr. McCormack. It would take away what local autonomy the 
District has under law. 

Mr. Dononve. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Any further questions? Mr. McVey? 

Mr. McVey. I bave no cuestions. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Donohue. 
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Mr. Dononve. May I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and the members 
of the committee, for the privilege of being here. 

The CuarrMan. We will take your views into consideration when 
we go into executive session on this bill. 

Mr. Donouve. Thank you so much. 

The CHarrMan. Our next witness will be the Honorable John L. 
Thurston, Deputy Administrator, the Federal Security Agency. He 
is interested and will testify on H. R. 3674, 3304—those are companion 
bills—H. R. 3683 and 3303, H. R. 3689 and 3306. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN L. THURSTON, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, 
FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Mr. Taurston. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate the chance to appear before you. I might say before I 
enter my prepared statement I was sitting over on the side while the 
last witness was testifying and he made some reference to the Public 
Health Service, a major unit of the Federal Security Agency, suggest- 
ing that it might, under H. R. 3314, take over the operation of the 
District’s health program and hospitals. For whatever comfort it 
may give him, I want to indicate that the Federal Security Agency 
and the Public Health Service has no interest in undertaking that kind 
of a responsibility. 

If I may, I will proceed with my statement. We have been asked 
to be given the opportunity to testify on three of the bills before your 
committee which are of special concern to us, H. R. 3689, H. R. 3683, 
and H. R. 3674. 

H. R. 3689 


I would like to direct my remarks principally to H. R. 3689 which 
would establish a new Executive Department to be called the Depart- 
ment of Social Security and Education. This bill would transfer to 
the Secretary of Social Security and Education all functions now 
carried on in the Federal Security Agency except the Public Health 
Service, St. Elizabeths Hospital, the Food and Urug Administration, 
and the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions. It would also transfer 
to the Secretary all functions of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and all 
functions of the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs with respect to that Bureau. 

We are in accord with those provisions of the bill which would give 
departmental status to the education and social security programs 
now administered in the Federal Security Agency. These programs, 
as well as the programs of the Public Health Service in the health 
field, which the Congress has established to promote the well-being 
of all the people, should certainly have the same standing in Govern- 
ment—the same recognition as permanent and fundamental elements 
in governmental structure—as, for example, programs to promote 
the well-being of labor, of commerce, or of agriculture, in my view. 
According of this recognition is long overdue. 

We are opposed, however, to the separation from education and 
social security of the general health programs of the Government, 
which would be accomplished by this bill and its companion measure, 
H. R. 3688, for the establishment of a new Department of Health. 
Our reasons for believing that these functions must be kept together in 
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a single Federal agency—an agency having departmental status—are 
set forth in a report sent to you last year on H. R. 3688, and in state- 
ments of testimony which were presented to your committee on 
February 9, 1949 on H. R. 782, a bill to constitute the Federal 
Security Agency a Department of Welfare, and on June 20, 1950, 
on Reorganization Plan No. 27 of 1950. The recommendations of the 
Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment, H. R. 782, and Reorganization Plan No. 27 of 1950, all of which 
would have in some way given departmental status to the health, 
education and social security functions of the Federal Security Agency, 
have been debated at some length. These debates have not, in my 
opinion, developed any reason which justifies the delay which the 
debate has occasioned in giving these functions departmental status. 

Since H. R. 3689 makes no mention of the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration or its functions, they would presumably be left in 
the Federal Security Agency and administered independently of the 
social security and education functions of the new Department of 
Social Security and Education. Apparently or possibly the pro- 
ponents of H. R. 3689 consider this as a stopgap arrangement pending 
eventual transfer of the food functions of the Administration to the 
Department of Agriculture and the health functions to the proposed 
Department of Health, as recommended by the Hoover Commission. 

In my opinion, nothing would be gained and a great deal would be 
lost in splintering the Food and Drug Administration which has had 
a history of unified operations for more than 40 years. 

Such action would be a denial of the Hoover Commission’s own 
concept of grouping Government agencies according to major pur- 
poses, which in this instance is the protection of the consumer. 

The results of a divided enforcement program would be duplication 
and confusion. Scientific and administrative personnel would be 
duplicated in separate establishments; laboratories would be dupli- 
cated in Washington and the field; a dual corps of inspectors would 
cover the same territory; two sets of import controls would be in 
effect; two units of legal counsel would be required. Confusion 
would follow—particularly in trade and business relationships and 
in relation to legal action and the courts. 

We believe also that it would not be in the public interest to trans- 
fer the Food and Drug Administration in whole or in part away from 
the Federal Security Agency, or from the Department of Social 
Security and Education proposed under H. R. 3689. In transferring 
the Food and Drug Administration to the Federal Security Agency in 
1940, President Roosevelt said: 

The work of the Food and Drug Administration is unrelated to the basic 
functions of the Department of Agriculture. There was, however, no other 
agency to which these functions more appropriately belonged until the Federal 
Security Agency was created last year. 

H. R. 3689 would transfer the Bureau of Indian Affairs from the 
Department of the Interior to the proposed Department of Social 
Security and Education. One of the most important needs of the 
Indians is adequate medical care and the prompt taking of preventive 
measures to assure their future good health. In view of the fact that 
the New Department proposed to be set up under this bill would not 
include the Public Health Service, I would be opposed to the transfer 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to it. 
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H. R. 3689 makes no mention of the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions which was transferred to the Federal Security Agency by 
Public Law 813, Eightieth Congress, approved June 29, 1948, and is 
now administered as a bureau in the Social Security Administration 
of the Agency. I am at a loss to understand why this Bureau was 
not included among those specified in section 3 (a) of H. R. 3689 to 
be transferred to the proposed new department, since none of the com- 
panion bills to H. R. 3689 makes any disposition of the functions of 
this Bureau. Since the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions has been a 
part of this Agency, the close relation between the objectives of the 
law it administers and the objectives of the economic security programs 
administered by the Social Security Administration has become in- 
creasingly apparent. I know of no other agency or department of 
the Government in which the Bureau could be more appropriately 
located. 

Concluding my remarks on H. R. 3689, we are opposed to the bill 
in its present form, but would favor it if it were amended to establish 
a Department of Health, Education, and Security and to provide for 
the transfer to this new department of all functions now carried on in 
the Federal Security Agency. 

The other two bills upon which we have been asked to testify are 
H. R. 3683 to establish a temporary National Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, and H. R. 3674, to establish principles and 
policies to govern generally the executive branch of the Government. 


H. R. 3683 


H. R. 3683 would establish a temporary commission to survey and 
make recommendations concerning relationships between Federal, 
State, and local governments—the distribution of government func- 
tions between them and their fiscal relations. 

Certainly the matters which the proposed Commission will deal 
with are of sufficient importance to warrant careful study. These are 
matters of particular interest and concern to the Federal Security 
Agency because of the many important relationships we have with 
State and local governments under our various Federal-State pro- 
grams of cooperative effort in behalf of the health, education, and 
welfare of the people. 

The present defense-mobilization program with its dependence upon 
cooperative effort on the part of all our systems of government, makes 
the establishment of such a commission particularly timely. We are, 
therefore, in favor of the studies which would be authorized by H. R. 
3683. 

The CuarrMan. I think that we should ask questions on the bill 
as he testifies. 

Are there any questions to be asked on 3689, the first bill? I think 
that we should ask questions concerning that before we proceed 
further. 

The Hoover Commission recommended a transfer of Indian Affairs 
to your Department, did it not? 

Mr. Tuurston. Yes, sir. 

The Hoover Commission also recommended, as you well know, the 
establishment of a medical administration involving the removal of 
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the health functions from the Federal Security Agency. They had a 
dual recommendation. 

The CHarrMan. But you are opposed to the transfer, you have 
always been opposed to the transfer of the health functions from your 
Agency? 

Mr. Tuurston. Yes, Mr. Chairman, we have. 

The CHarrman. That is on the theory that the health is inseparably 
linked with your other activities? 

Mr. Tuursron. It is, indeed. 

The CHarrMan. Have you given any thought to the question that 
we have treaties with many of the Indian tribes which the Indian 
Bureau has handled, whether or not the entire Bureau would be 
transferred to you as is? 

Mr. Tuurston. If I understand your question 

The CuarrMan. The relationship with the Indians is a_ little 
different from the relationship with the other inhabitants in that we 
have treaties with many of their tribes. 

Mr. Tuurston. That is quite right and we have not taken a 
position here concerning the transfer of the Indian Bureau except 
we are perfectly convinced that if the health functions are removed 
from the Federal Security Agency it would be improper and unwise so 
far as the Indians themselves are concerned to transfer the Indian 
Bureau to our agency because of the importance of the health func- 
tions and health problems to the Indians themselves. That would 
further split off the program that is aimed at aiding the Indians. 

The CHarrmMan. The Hoover Commission went on the theory that 
the problems of the Indians were health, education, and security, I 
believe, and therefore should be in your Department. 

Mr. THurston. Yes, but the Commission, after saying that, said, 
“Let’s take the health functions out of this department. 

They say we should move the Indian Bureau over here because this 
agency has the health, education, and security functions. Then if 
you remove the health functions vou greatly minimize and reduce the 
reason for transferring the Indian Bureau because of the importance 
of the health aspects to the Indian problem. 

The CHAIRMAN. It seems to me that the same reasoning would 
follow the group of citizens affected mainly by your Bureau. It is a 
question of health with the blind, a question of education, and it goes 
on through your entire activity. I was not in favor of the transfer of 
the health functions from vour agency because they are so closely 
interrelated with all your activities. 

Mr. Tuurston. They are very closely related. 

The CuarrMan. If it is going to be an agency or department for the 
conservation of the human resources of our country, | cannot see how 
you can very well divorce yourself of those activities and still carry 
out a rounded-out program. 

Mr. Tuurston. We can’t either, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Curtis? 

Mr. Curtis. I have no questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McVey? 

Mr. McVey. As I understand your discussion thus far, you do not 


feel that in this reorganization scheme your agency should give up any 


of the functions it now has. Is that correct? 
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Mr. Tuurston. That is substantially correct; ves, sir. We believe 
that the relationship between health, education, and security so far 
as the general welfare of the people is concerned, that the interrela- 
tionship is so great that they should remain together. We have a 
number of programs—take the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
which is a separate unit—it is neither in health nor is it in education, 
nor is it in social security. It is separate. But it concerns itself 
clearly with the health of people, medical care is provided through the 
States for persons eligible under vocational rehabilitation. 

The Public Health Service assigns a doctor to the vocational re- 
habilitation people here in Washington. They work closely together 
out in the field because inevitably they are working with the same 
kinds of problems to a great extent. 

That is one specific example of what underlies my reasoning. 

Mr. McVey. You are willing for your agency to take on then the 
additional functions which this reorganization suggests. 

Mr. Tuurston. We are not willing, Mr. Congressman, to take on 
the Indian Bureau under the terms of this bill. We believe that it 
would be unwise so far as the Indians, the welfare of the Indians is 
concerned. This one bill proposes the removal of the health functions 
and it also proposes adding the Indian Bureau. We think that is 
unwise. We think it is better for the Indians to be served as they 
are being served now rather than come over to our agency under those 
terms. 

Mr. McVey. No further questions. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Bush? 

Mr. Busn. No questions. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Lanham? 

Mr. Lannam. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McCormack? 

Mr. McCormack. No questions. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Hoffman? 

Mr. Horrman. I am sorry; I was not here earlier but there is 
another bill, an attempt to consolidate the functions of what would be 
the department of health in the different agencies or departments all in 
one new department. 

Mr. Tuursron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Following the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission. 

I think the chairmaa and I introduced some 19 bills which were 
recommended. Ido not know what the Chairman knew about them 

The CHarrMAN. He has just testified now on H. R. 3304 and 3674. 

Mr. Horrman. I understand that. 

The CuatrMan. Then he will go to 3683 and 3303. He is going to 
testify on that now. 

Mr. Horrman. I introduced those bills primarily to get hearings on 
them. On one of them, that which would create the department of 
health, I find that the organizations representing the veterans are 
bitterly opposed to that. Now I do not speak for Mr. Brownson, 
he is not here, but I understood him to say the other day that he 
objected to taking from the veterans’ organizations that particular 
function. Is that your idea, that that should be left there? 

Mr. Tuurstron. Well, Mr. Hoffman, now speaking only from my 
standpoint, not trying to speak for the Veterans’ Administration, our 
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central point on that is that any over-all health unit, whether it be 
a department, administration, whatever you call it, would be inevi- 
tably preoccupied with the matter of medical care because of the vast 
hospital program of the Veterans’ Administration, and the military 
hospitals. Its whole emphasis would inevitably be in the direction of 
medical care. 

We believe that the health research functions of the Public Health 
Service are of great importance, both the research functions that we 
carry on out at the National Institute of Health, and the Research 
Functions carried on through grants to universities, they are of great 
importance. 

We believe that the health advisory functions of the Public Health 
Service in relation to the other units of our agencies, such as this voca- 
tional rehabilitation example I gave a minute ago, are so important 
that it would be very unwise to submerge those types of activities in 
a large hospital care, hospital operation, medical-care program. We 
feel that the Public Health Service as it stands today has so much to 
contribute in all respects that those contributions would be hurt and 
minimized severely if it became part of what is bound to be essentially 
a medical-care hospital operating program. That is one of our chief 
reasons for objecting to the establishment of this united medical 
administration. 

Mr. Horrman. Is it your thought that the health functions, if I 
may call them that, of the various agencies—Indian Bureau, Veterans, 
and the Federal Security Agency, and so on—should be kept with each 
particular agency, instead of centralized? 

Mr. Tuurston. Yes, sir. It is my belief that the health functions 
of the Federal Security Agency should stay in the Federal Security 
Agency. 

Mr. Horrman. Would you include other agencies, the Veterans, 
Indian Affairs, and so on? 

Mr. Tuurston. I really am not well enough equipped to talk for 
the Veterans’ Bureau or the Bureau of Indian Affairs. I believe there 
is a lot to be said for units that have responsibility for caring for cer- 
tain beneficiaries—V eterans’ Bureau taking care of the veterans and the 
Navy taking care of the Navy and the Army taking care of the Armed 
Forces. I believe there is a lot to be said for having those hospital- 
operating programs run by the groups that take care of the bene- 
ficiaries. 

Mr. Horrman. Do you mean that the various agencies, depart- 
ments, or groups which have the duty of caring for a certain class or 
group, also take care of their health? Is that what is boils down to? 

Mr. Tuurston. I believe it is possible, Mr. Hoffman, to get some 
kind of added integration of the hospital programs; I believe that is 
possible. However, I do not feel qualified to talk about the possibility 
of integrating the Army hospitals and the veterans’ hospitals. 

Mr. Horrman. Did any of your organization holding these views 
appear before the Hoover task force? 

Mr. TxHurston. Oh, yes; yes, sir. Our people spoke and the 
Hoover task force discussed these matters with our people. 

Mr. Horrman. And they reached a conclusion adverse to those 
views you now hold? 

Mr. Tuurston. I am not familiar with all of the task-force reports. 
I do not know whether the final 
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Mr. Horrman. I am talking about conclusions with reference to 
health. 

Mr. Tuurston. I am saying I do not know about the task-force 
report on health. If the final Hoover Commission recommendations 
are the same as the task-force recommendations then they disagreed 
with this; that is right. There were some dissenting opinions, and 
what other task-force reports there might have been, I just do not 
know. 

The CHarrMan. Any other question on those bills? 

Mr. McCormack. As I understand it, you are not taking the 
position on the transfer of the hospitals from the VA and Army and 
so forth, because you have not looked into it, but so far as the Federal 
Security Agency is concerned you are opposed to the proposed action 
in regard to the Public Health Service? 

Mr. Txuurston. That is right. 

Mr. McCormack. In the Veterans’ Administration there is a 
question of millions of men and ladies who have filed their applications 
for service-connected conditions, pensions, and so forth. There are 
alot of activities there of which hospitalization is a part, medical 
examinations are a part and all leading into, all a part of a broad 
picture; is that right? 

Mr. Tuurston. That is right. 

Mr. McCormack. In the case of the Public Health Service, a per- 
son goes in as a patient at one of your hospitals, they go in there dis- 
tinctly from the angle of a patient. Maybe occasionally you have to 
make a medical examination or make a report to the United States 
Employment Compensation Commission or something like that, but 
essentially it is for treatment and not connected up with other im- 
portant activities of concern to the individual? 

Mr. Tuurston. That is right. That is a matter of treatment. 

Mr. McCormack. In other words, the hospitalization activities of 
the Veterans’ Administration are broader in important relationship to 
millions of individuals than the hospital facilities of the Public Health 
Service? 

Mr. Tuurston. Certainly; it is true also that they cover a vastly 
larger group of people. 

Mr. McCormack. Of course, that is true; but I mean there are 
other activities. There is a filing of a claim for compensation; there 
is the examination and the reports of that which have to go into the 
VA offices and rating boards in determining the degree of disability 
and so forth, which has nothing to do with the hospitalization, which 
is acted upon by a portion of the VA separate and distinct from the 
hospitalization part of the VA. Is that right? 

Mr. Tuurston. I think—— 

Mr. McCormack. I am trying to get vour state of mind for the 
record, not expressing a view of my own indicating it now, but the 
activities of the hospitals in the VA are more far reaching in relation 
to other important matters of concern to the Veterans than the Public 
Health Service, the hospitalization under the Public Health Service 
and your agency. 

Mr. Tuurston. It is far easier to identify eligibility. 

Mr. McCormack. In connection with Army and Navy hospitals, 
there is a question of recovery and reassignment to a unit or ship 
and so forth which does not concern the Public Health Service. 
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Mr. Tuurston. That is right. 

Mr. McCormack. I refer to that to show that the hospitalization 
of those activities in many times a large number of cases are connected 
up with other activities of the agency. 

Mr. Tuurston. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. May I ask my colleague, Mr. . McCormack, a 
question? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. McCormack. I will be glad to try to answer it. 

Mr. Horrman. This is a matter of information from a source upon 
which I depend largely for guidance. 

Mr. McCormack. I am happy I can occupy that position. 

I wish I did. I wish to say there is a most pleasant relationship 
between us. 

Mr. Horrman. Very delightful. 

As I get the Hoover Commission recommendation, they believe 
in centralization and I also got the idea from a bill which the chairman 
introduced that they want to take some of the functions of the veter- 
ans’ organization and put it under a centralized so-called health 
organization. 

Mr. McCormack. Department of Health. 

Mr. Horrman. A veteran wants to get into a hospital, he writes 
his Congressman; under this new plan I would have to go to the cen- 
tral organization to learn whether or not he was eligible to get into 
that hospital? 

Is that your understanding? 

Mr. McCormack. I did not think that I had made any obser- 
vations or asked any questions that would lead into that field. I was 
trying to evaluate the witness’ mind. 

Mr. Horrman. No; I was not referring to anything you said. 
I want to know how—— 

Mr. McCormack. I think the Hoover plan is not so much for the 
centralization of power as it is to eliminate duplication. I think in 
justice to the Hoover Commission, while we may disagree with this 
or that part of it, I think the whole report is a splendid report, a fine 
work done, and I think the whole effort was to try to eliminate as far 
as possible duplication and thereby reduce the appropriations, the 
cost of government. 

Mr. Horrman. Without depriving any particular group, either 
Social Security, Veterans, or any other group, of some special service 
they must have? 

Mr. McCormack. I am talking about the over-all report of the 
Hoover Commission, my impression, but we come down to specific 
recommendations and then of course one might have a difference of 
opinion. 

Mr. Horrman. That is what I am asking right now because with 
this bill taking something from the veterans’ organization so the 
veterans apply to me, I find the JC putting the heat on me to go 
along with them, then I find the fellow representing the Legion coming 
back to me saying, ‘You are robbing the veterans,” and I wanted to 
get the gentleman’s opinion as to whether we are or whether we are 
not. I do not know. 

Mr. McCormack. The gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pressed himself, if you want my view directly, on the transferring of 
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hospital facilities of the VA to any other agency, I have already 
stated publicly that I think it would be unwise and I would oppose it. 

Mr. Horrman. I am glad to have that. 

Mr. McCormack. That is a specific matter. But that is separate 
from the Hoover Commission. I think that they have done a grand 
job. 

Mr. Horrman. We all do. They have oversold the people, though, I 
am afraid. 

Mr. McCormack. I would not challenge that, I mean as to the 
amount that would be saved. 

The CuarrMan. I believe there were two other bills you were going 
to testify on. 

Mr. THursron. I had said, Mr. Chairman, we are in favor of the 
studies which would be authorized by 3683. You want me now to turn 
to a brief comment on 3674? 


H. R. 3674 


I am in accord with the general principle enunciated in section 101 
that ultimate responsibility for the execution of executive power 
should be centralized in the President as contemplated by the Con- 
stitution, and that executive agencies exist in order to enable the 
President’s responsibility to be discharged effectively and accordingly 
must be so organized internally as to permit of accomplishment of 
their primary mission. Similarly I agree in principle with the provi- 
sions of title I1, pertaining to the internal organization of executive 
agencies which are designed to enable these agencies more effectively 
to discharge their subordinate re sponsibilities. 

If the heads of agencies are to be given authority commensurate 
with their responsibilities, it is of great importance that they also be 
given the appropriate staff assistance to enable them to exercise that 
authority wisely and effectively. This requires the type of staffing 
proposed in section 205 of H. R. 3674. 

I might say I feel very strongly about that section 205. I believe 
that the executive agencies of the Government are in many cases 
handicapped by not having the staff assistance at the top levels as 
required. 

The CuarrMan. Any questions? 

Mr. Harpy. I notice, Mr. Chairman, approval of the objectives 
of 3683, which involves the proposal to establish a commission on 
intergovernmental relations. I just wonder if the witness might not 
feel that already authority for the functions embodied in that bill is 
provided to this committee. 

Mr. Tuurston. Well, Mr. Congressman, I feel that is a rather 
broad problem. Frankly, I am not sure how well equipped I am to 
discuss it. I have read some of the debate on the matter and 1 
seems to me there are some compelling reasons on both sides of the 
question, as there so often are. 

The Hoover Commission in its recommendations pointed out that 
it had not attempted to make a very detailed study of the question 
of intergovernmental relations and, as a result, recommended that 
what you might call a little Hoover Commission be set up or a specific 
Hoover Commission—that a specific Hoover Commission be set up 
to take a look at that situation. 
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About all I can say is that I do believe the problems of intergovern- 
mental relations are of sufficient importance to require further study. 

Now the question of whether it can be better done by a standing, 
existing committee of Congress or whether it would be wiser to set 
up a separate organization, I just don’t know. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any other questions anyone wishes to 
ask of Mr. Thurston? Thank you very much for your testimony, 
Mr. Thurston. 

Mr. Txuurston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrMAN. We have next Mr. William W. Parsons, Adminis- 
trative Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Parsons will testify 
on the two bills, companion bills, 3674 and 3304. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM W. PARSONS, ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


H. R. 3304 anno H.R. 3674 


Mr. Parsons. I have a very brief statement here I would like to 
read into the record if I may. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Treasury 
Department favors the objectives of H. R. 3304 and H. R. 3674, 
which deal with the general management of the executive branch of 
the Government. 

Part I of the bills would set forth the general principles that should 
govern the execution of the executive power, chiefly by insuring that 
the exercise of all functions in the executive branch, except quasi- 
judicial functions, is subject to the direction and control of the Presi- 
dent. This appears to be a desirable statement of principle. 

Since parts II, III, IV, and V of the bills deal with the Executive 
Office of the President, the Department has no comments to make 
with respect to them. 

Title II of the bills deals with the management of the executive 
agencies. Section 201 would make the exereise of functions vested 
in subordinate organizational units of principal executive agencies, 
except quasi-judicial functions, subject at all times to the direction 
and control of the head of the principal executive agency. 

As this committee knows, substantially this result has been achieved 
in the Treasury Department through Reorganization Plan No. 
26 of 1950, which transferred all functions j in the De ‘partment, except 
those of the Comptroller of the Currency, to the Secretary and pro- 
vided him with authority to make provision for their exercise by 
subordinate officers. 

Section 202 would require the heads of principal agencies to pre- 
scribe, so far as practicable, a system of organizational nomenclature 
set out in the bills. Steps have already been taken in the Treasury, 
notably in the Bureau of Internal Revenue, to achieve this objective. 

Section 203 would provide for the appointment by the head of a 
principal executive agency of his staff assistants and heads of his 
subordinate agencies. As this committee knows, Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1952 has been an important step in this direction, 
providing for appointment by the Secretary of all officers in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, except the Commissioner. 

Moreover, Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1952, now pending in the 
Congress, would provide for appointment by the Secretary of all 
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officers in the Bureau of Customs. Action has thus been taken 
which will almost completely achieve for the Treasury Department 
the desirable objective of section 203 of eliminating Presidential 
appointment with Senate confirmation of nonpolicy making officers. 

Section 204 would authorize the head of a principal executive agency 
to delegate to subordinates the exercise of functions. The Secretary 
of the Treasury now has this authority by virtue of Reorganization 
Plan No. 26 of 1950. 

Section 205 would authorize the appropriation of funds to enable 
the head of each principal executive agency to appoint staff assistants 
for legal, financial, personnel, supply, management research, congres- 
sional relations, and public information matters. The objectives of 
this provision are in general reflected in the present organization of 
the Treasury Department. 

Title III of the bills is not of primary concern to the Treasury 
Department. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. No questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis. There is nothing in the bill that is objectionable, 
though? You only comment that you have already done it in the 
Treasury Department? 

Mr. Parsons. We are thoroughly in accord with the principles in 
the bill. 

Mr. Curtis. This is extending it to other departments that might 
not be doing it. 

Mr. Parsons. That is right. 

The CHarrman. Mr. MeVey. 

Mr. McVey. No questions, 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bush. 

Mr. Busu. No questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Holifield. 

Mr. Houtrieitp. No questions. 

The Cuartrman. Mr. Lanham. 

Mr. Lannam. No questions. 

The Caarrman. Mr. McCormack. 

Mr. McCormack. No questions. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Your point is that insofar as the Treasury Depart- 
ment is concerned, the bill is not necessary? 

Mr. Parsons. We have already accomplished the major objectives. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Bonner. 

Mr. Bonner. No questions. 

Mr. Cuarrman. Mr. Donohue. 

Mr. Donouve. No questions. 

The CuHarrMan. You referred to the reorganization of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau and also to the proposed reorganization of the 
Customs Bureau. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. We have already transferred to the Treasury 
all of the functions of the various bureaus; isn’t that so? 

Mr. Parsons. That is correct, with the exception of the functions 
of the Comptroller of the Currency. 

The Cuarrman. Do you believe that by the plan involving the 
Customs Bureau that the Court of Customs would be deprived of 
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any jurisdiction by virtue of the fact that the statute names collectors 
in talking about that? 

Mr. Parsons. We are confident it will not. We have filed a very 
complete statement with the Government Operations Committee of 
the Senate in that regard. We would be very happy to provide it 
for the record here if you would like to have it. 

The CuHarrmMan. I would like to have it, because there seems to be 
some fear that there will be a question as to jurisdiction of the matters 
going to the Court of Customs if you abolish the collectors. 

Mr. Parsons. We firmly believe those fears are unfounded and 
will be glad to provide a statement for the record. 

(The statement referred to above is as follows:) 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 2, 1952. 
Re plan No. 3. 
Hon. Wituiam L. Dawson, 
Chairman, Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Mr. CuartrmMan: Mr. Kennedy of your staff has informally asked 
that I give you my advice as to any possibility that any provision of the Presi- 
dent’s Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1952 could affect in any way the jurisdiction 
of the United States Customs Court. 

It is my understanding that there has been some discussion as to whether the 
abolition by section 1 of the plan of the offices of collectors of customs to which 
appointments are required to be made by the President by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate would cause or permit any change in the statutory 
right of protest against certain decisions granted by sections 514 and 516 (b), as 
amended, of the Tariff Act of 1930 (19 U. S. C. 1514, 1516 (b)). I suppose a 
question might similarly arise as to whether the abolition of the office of appraiser 
of merchandise at New York might affect the rights to appeals for reappraisement 
granted by sections 501, as amended, and 516 (a) of the Tariff Act of 1930 (19 
U.S.C. 1501, 1516 (a)), although none has come to my attention. I can conceive 
of no suggestion that any other provision of the plan could affect the jurisdiction 
of the court in any way. 

Section 1 of the plan contains a direction that the functions of offices (i. e., 
positions) abolished by the plan, except functions abolished by the plan (i. e., 
those specified in section 3 (a), none of which has any relation to the jurisdiction 
of the court), shall be assigned to such civil-service positions as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may specify. All these functions were vested in the Secretary of 
the Treasury by Plan No. 26 of 1950 and are now exercised by the field officers 
specified in the statutes by virtue of their delegation from the Secretary, all with- 
out affecting the jurisdiction of the court in any way. 

It seems, however, that some doubt has arisen as to whether the jurisdiction 
of the court might be affected if the functions of making decisions which are 
mentioned in section 514 or 516 (b) as decisions of a collector of customs, or 
those mentioned in section 501 or 516 (a) as decisions of an appraiser, were as- 
signed to a civil-service position bearing a different title, say “regional director 
of customs,” “district commissioner of customs,” ‘‘evaluator of merchandise,” 
“assessor of merchandise,”’ or the like. This, of course, could be done under 
the plan. If it were done, the result would be the equivalent of a statutory 
enactment substituting the new position title for the present statutory term 
“collector’’ or “appraiser,’’ as the case might be, without any other change in 
the law whatsoever. An example of this may be found in section 1433, title 19, 
United States Code (1946 edition), where the term ‘‘Commissioner of Customs’’ 
was substituted for “Secretary of Commerce’? by Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 
1946, transferring the function of prescribing certain regulations from the latter 
officer to the former. 

I assure you that the most careful reconsideration of every part of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 3 of 1952 convinces me that there is nothing in it which could 
effect or permit any action which could affect the jurisdiction of the United States 
Customs Court in any way. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun 8S. GRAHAM, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 
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The CHatrman. Thank you very much; we appreciate your 
testimony. 

Mr. Parsons. Thank you, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Next we have the Honorable Clarence J. Mc- 
Cormick, Under Secretary of Agriculture, and he will testify for us 
on H. R. 6243. He has been with us before and we are happy to 
have him with us again. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE J. McCORMICK, UNDER SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE 


H. R. 6243 


Mr. McCormick. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a prepared 
statement, which is being distributed at this moment, which I will 
be glad to read and answer any questions. 

The CHairRMAN. You may proceed. 

Mr. McCormick. The views of the Department of Agriculture on 
H. R. 6243 are set out in its report of May 27, 1952, to the chairman 
of this committee, but I would like to go further on it. 

Two provisions of the bill are of particular interest to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. One would create in the Executive Office of 
the President a Board of Analysis for Water Development and Use. 

The other would authorize the President to appoint a Drainage 
Area Advisory Commission for each major drainage area. Pre- 
sumably it would be the purpose of this board and these commissions 
to improve the water-resources planning and programs of the Federal 
Government. With this objective we are in full agreement. 

However, we are convinced that the proposed mechanism which is 
limited to review and advisory functions, while representing improve- 
ment over existing arrangements would not fully meet the major need. 
This need is for active leadership in coordinating the interrelated land 
and water resources programs and activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment prior to the review function. 

The demands upon the Nation’s land and water resources are 
growing at a constantly accelerating rate. In meeting these demands 
we can no longer draw upon an expanding geographical frontier. In 
the past the frontier provided a margin of safety and a cushion for 
absorbing errors of resource misuse. These are no longer available 
to us. How well we plan for the use of our limited resourcés and how 
well we carry out these plans are factors of primary importance in 
determining our future national security and well-being. 

The Department of Agriculture has important responsibilities for 
the sound use and development of the Nation’s land and water 
resources. Over 90 percent of the land area comprising the continen- 
tal United States is devoted to agricultural use. Land in farm units 
makes up over 1,100,000,000 acres, or more than one-half of the total 
area. 

How these agricultural lands are used will determine not only how 
well the Nation’s growing population will be fed, clothed, and housed 
this year, next year, and in the future, but will also have important 
effects on water supplies, stream flows, floods, and related water uses 
and programs. 
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In this connection we in the Department of Agriculture view the 
role of the Federal Government as primarily that of rendering assist- 
ance, in close cooperation with the States and other governmental 
units, to the owners and users of these land and water resources to 
enable them to do the best possible job of production, conservation, 
and development. 

It is, of course, a well-established policy of the Federal Government 
to provide leadership and assistance in resources programs. Much 
has already been accomplished in soil and water conservation and 
development, flood control, navigation improvement, hydro-power 
development, and related land and water fields. Plans for a great 
amount of additional work in these fields are in various stages of 
completion. 

In the interagency studies currently under way in the Arkansas- 
White-Red River Basins and in the New England-New York region 
the Congress and the President are striving to use the existing tools 
to achieve a greater measure of integration of related resources pro- 
grams in these areas. 

As the individual departments and agencies have carried forward 
the parts of resources programs assigned to them, it has become in- 
creasingly apparent that there is need for some mechanism in the 
Executive Office for leadership in planning and carrying out inte- 
grated comprehensive land and water resources programs for major 
geographical regions or river basins. 

A primary requirement is a directive from the Congress to the 
executive branch that hereafter it shall prepare and present for con- 
gressional consideration comprehensive programs for the use and de- 
velopment of the interrelated land and water resources of major regions 
and river basins. 

The development and carrying out of such programs will require the 
joint participation of all responsible Federal departments and agencies 
in closest cooperation with the States, under the general direction and 
guidance of the Office of the President. 

To accomplish these objectives we favor the establishment in the 
Office of the President of a staff facility for land and water resources 
coordination. It would be the responsibility of this staff to act for the 
President in providing leadership in, and in coordinating the planning 
of, these comprehensive resources programs and for integrating them 
at the national level. Its essential role would be one of positive 
leadership rather than that of merely reviewing project proposals. 

Carrying this concept of over-all leadership in resources programs to 
the field level, we favor the establishment of regional or basin com- 
missions headed by a chairman appointed by the President and charged 
with the responsibility of preparing comprehensive regional and river 
basin resources programs. Membership on these commissions should 
include representatives of the affected States and of the Federal 
departments and agencies responsible for carrying out resources 
programs. 

The leadership function of these commissions should not be diluted 
with any responsibilities for actually carrying out any part of such 
programs. This responsibility should remain, in accordance with 
assignment of responsibility in existing law, in the operating functional! 
agencies. 
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Section 1 (c) of H. R. 6243 would provide for a statement of the 
views of the Secretary of Agriculture as to the agricultural feasibility 
and desirability of any irrigation or reclamation proposal. This is an 
eminently wise provision. The development of new agricultural 
lands and additional farm units through Federal reclamation projects 
is an important phase of the Federal Government’s broad agricultural 
program for which the Secretary of Agriculture is primarily responsible. 

The timing of such developments and their integration into the 
agriculture and economy of major regions and the Nation as a whole 
are extremely important. The services of the Department of Agri- 
culture are available to farmers on Federal reclamation projects the 
same as to other farmers, although often the success of irrigation 
farming necessitates special assistance from agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In summary, it is our recommendation that the provisions in H. R. 
6243 dealing with the establishment of a Board of Analysis for Water 
Development and Use and Drainage Area Advisory Commissions be 
amended along the lines indicated in my preceding remarks in the 
interest of soundly conceived, comprehensive land and water-resources 
programs. 

The Caarrman. Mr. Holifield. 

Mr. Houtrievp. The main suggestion you have then is, in place of 
having a board of analysis and review to give post mortem analysis, as 
you might say, you should have a board that would take the initiative 
in planning and recommending the type of development in these 
different river basins and natural-resource areas. 

Mr. McCormick. That is exactly correct. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. Am I correct in the assumption that it is your 
thought that practically all these agencies, the scope of what they do, 
has grown so broad that each and every one of them must have a new 
agency to advise and guide it? 

Mr. McCormick. Not necessarily that, Mr. Hoffman, but rather, 
with the thought of looking at our total water problems in the United 
States as one entity, that as a top commission working with each of 
these agencies they could give guidance that would be much more 
desirable if it was given in advance of the plan rather than after much 
time and effort had been spent in developing a plan and finding it 
was in error or not to their desire. 

Mr. Horrman. Have you any estimate as to the size of that agency, 
the number of employees? 

Mr. McCormick. We haven't gone into that point at all; no, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Before we do that, wouldn’t that be necessary? 

Mr. McCormick. It would probably be desir: ble; yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. For example, in the Lower Pcniasula of Michigan 
all the water, with the exception of one or two small streams where 
the water goes down into Indiana, all the water goes into Lake Huron 
or Lake Michigan. 

Would you have an over-all agency handling that? Then in Ohio 
it goes the other way. They have their own system of flood control 
and conservation in Ohio. 

Mr. McCormick. It is our thought that we would have the over-all 
committee as represented by this bill, but that it be a more active 
committee, one that worked in advance. 
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Then, as to individual projects out in the States, there would be 
commissions composed of the people that would be affected. Now, 
if it was strictly a Michigan problem, then it would be composed just 
of people from the area around Michigan. 

Mr. Horrman. They would make a report to this new agency; is 
that right? 

Mr. McCormick. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, do we not come to some Federal organiza- 
tion? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. If it is agriculture, we come to you; do we not? 
And, if it is flood control, we go, as we have recently, to the President 
direct, and he sends it then to the Engineers? 

Mr. McCormick. The idea would be that we would have an over- 
all coordinating agency. 

Mr. Horrman. Coordinate what? 

Mr. McCormick. To coordinate the various agencies that are 
working with the various problems of water. 

Mr. Horrman. You mean the State agencies with the national 
organization? 

Mr. McCormick. No, not nec essarily, but partly yes, and partly 
the Federal agencies. We have the Department of Agriculture, 
which is interested in water from the standpoint of soil conservation 
and land use, irrigation, and those problems. Of course, in many 
areas we have the other agencies interested in water. 

The Army Corps of Engineers is interested in dams. We have the 
Department of Interior which is interested. 

Mr. Horrman. You say the Army is interested in dams? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Horrman. The Army is interested for power for defense plants? 

Mr. McCormick. Dams that might be built for floods on major 
streams, dams that might be built for multiple use such as for power 
and other things that would be developed—water facilities. 

Mr. Horrman. Carrying the thought I had further, we have, for 
example, Michigan with its problems of soil conservation and what 
we do about the water, and Ohio fairly close together. 

Then you have the far West with its dams, and you have out West 
also the problem, as I understand it, of the lowering of the water table. 

You would have all those come under one national organization; 
would you? 

Mr. McCormick. From the standpoint of coordinating the work, 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. How do they coordinate? For example, my prob- 
lem is high water and soil erosion in Michigan. How do they coordi- 
nate that with the problem of the lowered water table, for instance, 
in Tulare County, Calif.? 

Mr. McCormick. They don’t have much relationship. 

Mr. Horrman. Not at all, do they? 

Mr. McCormick. We have the big Missouri River Basin, which 
covers so many States, and in some areas we need the water for irriga- 
tion and in the next place we are trying to control it from flooding, 
and in some areas we need that water very badly for industrial uses 
and for power and for city water, and in other areas we do not. 
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We think that problem is big enough that it is not just an agricul- 
tural problem; it is not strictly a flood problem, but it is an over-all 
water-use problem. 

Mr. Horrman. And add in a desire to create power for the Federal 
Government’s use or sale. 

Mr. McCormick. That is always the problem that you get into 
when you try todoa top job. It is a question of whether to provide a 
coordinating agency that does a top job—and some people would say 
it takes away from local people authority. We don’t think so. We 
think it is helping coordinate and guide them in order that in one area 
we would not have too much emphasis put on control of floods when 
in reality it should be put on some other problem, but that they look 
at all of the problems in the use of water at one time. 

Mr. Horrman. That is to say, if the people down here at point A 
are occasionally flooded out, then you go back up to point B and 
build a big reservoir up there and flood maybe as many acres of land 
as may be needed, take away the land from the people up there, to 
keep the water from coming down and flooding these people below. 
That is coordination; isn’t it? 

Mr. McCormick. It is not the Department of Agriculture’s prov- 
ince to be building large dams. 

Mr. Horrman. It would be this over-all agency? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir; and, of course, every one of those dams 
is figured out on the basis of total dollar value. 

Mr. Horrmsn. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. McCormick. If the total good brought about by the building 
of the dam is not materially greater than the loss as a result of build- 
ing it, plus the cost, then it would not be reéommended for building. 

Mr. Horrman. A sort of equity court. 

Mr. McCormick. That is about what it would amount to. 

Mr. Horrman. That is to say, if the people down here whose land 
is now flooded receive a greater benefit than the damage to the folks 
up the river whose land you take to make a reservoir to hold the 
water back, to determine that issue would be the function of this 
over-all agency? 

Mr. McCormick. It would be then determined to be to the benefit 
of the country as a whole to build such a dam. 

Mr. Horrman. Would that interfere with the right of the citizens 
who think they are damaged to go to court and ask for compensation? 

Mr. MeCormicx. Of course not. 

Mr. Horrman. Don’t some of these agencies condemn land and 
then later let the aggrieved parties ascertain, if they can, how much 
they should receive? 

Mr. McCormick. That isn’t done under the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Horrman. But it is done by the Federal Government; isn’t it? 

Mr. McCormick. I suspect it is, but they have their day in court. 

Mr. Horrman. In some places, for example, the governmental 
agency determines the necessity of the taking. That isn’t as it used 
to be. It used to be that, before any governmental agency could 
take my land, I would have the judgment of a jury as to whether 
there were a necessity for the taking. 

Now the way it is taken is that the necessity is determined by an 
agency of the Government without going to hearing and then all I 
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ean do is ask, ‘‘How much shall I have?’’ 
getting at? Isn’t that the result? 

Mr. McCormick. That probably is the result on individuals, but 
we have to think of it, as I see it, from the benefit of the country as a 
whole. Throughout the history ‘of our country we have had to make 
such allowances and such decisions. 

Mr. Horrman. Then the Government is getting right into the situa- 
tion where it is papa to all people and it tells the States and the 
individuals and municipalities what is good for them, and all we have 
left is an appeal to the court as to how much we shall be compensated. 

Mr. McCormick. Well, none of these projects is started without 
hearings being held in the communities. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, but in the end, and according to your own 
statement, you go back and the Commission would determine what is 
good for the whole country. 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir; there would be some people who, after 
having had hearings throughout the entire country and after everyone 
having had his opportunity to say 

Mr. Horrman. This is absurd, of course; but, for example, if the 
Commission should think that the whole sourthern peninsula of 
Michigan should be flooded so that they could have commerce right 
across, if they should asy that was for the good of the country, then 
that would be it—wouldn’t it?—and all we who lived there could do 
would be to appeal to the court to find us a place down in Indiana or 
Ohio that would be equally good or pay us in dollars. That is what 
you get if you follow it through logically; isn’t it? 

Mr. McCormick. It might be technically, but not practically. 

Mr. Horrman. | don’t know about that. In view of the flooding 
of some of these cemeteries down in the Southern States and the 
flooding of thousands of acres of land because they want a reservoir 
down there, I don’t know. All right. 

The CuHarrMaAn. Mr. Lanham. 

Mr. LannHAM. No questions. 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. McCormack. 

Mr. McCormack. No questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. There are involved in this question of duplicating 
or compensating functions the Department of Agriculture, the Army 
Corps of Engineers, the Department of the Interior—I don’t know 
whether there may be other agencies or not. It seems to me what 
you are saying here in your statement is that here we have these 
different agencies, all of which have certain responsibilities in con- 
nection with water resources, but they are not tied together at all. 

Mr. McCormick. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. It seems to me you are expressing a departmental 
weakness, because certainly if one agency is going into a particular 
water-resource problem that affects another agency or another agency 
program, there would ordinarily be enough management intelligence 
in the departments to get together on the thing. 

Mr. McCormick. We do get together, and we are coordinating in 
as good a way as we know how to coordinate, but we think that we 
can coordinate better if there were an agency set up to do that. 

Mr. Harpy. You want Congress to tell them that they have to 
coordinate before you are willing to do it. 


Is that what you are 
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Mr. McCormick. We are already doing it. 

Mr. Horrman. Just like unification. We tell them and, after we 
tell them, they don’t do it anyway. 

Mr. Harpy. I am wondering about this thing. I have been 
through this proposition. The Army Corps of Engineers operate on a 
division basis, which covers a pretty wide geographical area. Of 
course, they have individually related projects, but their planning 
does cover a wide area. It is not confined to an individual project. 
They take into account certainly the effect of that within the whole 
division. 

I have had some personal experience with an overl: apping of juris- 
diction as between the Corps of Engineers and the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. It involved more than one State. There wasn’t 
any problem in getting down and working the thing out. The thing 
that did irk me about it is that I had to get them together. Now, I 
don’t see why there should be any necessity for that. 

Mr. McCormick. We think we have made some material strides 
in the last year to coordinate these people, and we have an interagency 
committee. 

Mr. Harpy. My whole point is this: I don’t like the idea of having 
to pass legislation to accomplish things which the executive agencies 
could do for themselves if they had an inclination to do it. 

Mr. McCormick. It seems to us that to have a committee set up, 
as this bill specifies, and after we have coordinated voluntarily and 
worked it out to the best of our advantage, this committee says, well, 
it shouldn’t have been this way, it should have been this other way 
post mortem—that we have wasted a lot of time and effort; whereas, 
if we had been given direction and coordination by this agency before 
we started, we wouldn’t have had to have the waste of time and 
effort. 

Mr. Harpy. I think you ought to have some sort of coordination 
before you get started, but my point is I don’t see why the Congress 
should have to tell you you have got to do it in order for you to do it. 
That is my point. 

Mr. Horrman. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Especially when they don’t do it after we tell them, 
as you and Mr. Holifield here know. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t want to get into that argument, because I have 
had some results in that regard with respect to this particular prob- 
lem. 

Mr. Horrman. That is due to your persuasiveness. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis. In your testimony, Mr. Secretary, you are limiting 
yourself, of course, to that one section of the bill that sets up this 
Board. Of course, this is a very comprehensive bill, as you well 
realize, that transfers the Corps of Engineers from the Army to the 
Department of the Intenor and makes several other transfers. 

Now you have no other comments on that, of course. 

Mr. McCormick. No comment. 
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Mr. Curtis. In setting up this Board, which is in section (c) of the 
first section, I guess, it isn’t numbered, it just directs you to cooperat: 
you as one of the departments; is that correct? 

Mr. McCormick. That is right. 

Mr. Curtis. Apparently the Department of Agriculture was afraid 
that in directing cooperation maybe the Secretary of the Department 
of the Interior would ignore the Department of Agriculture, because 
we have a proviso clause here that says: 

No action shall be taken by the Board on any irrigation or reclamation project 
unless they clear it with the Department of Agriculture. 


Is there any significance behind the fact that that particular proviso 
clause isin there? I should think that would be automatic if they are 
directed to cooperate, that certainly they would take no action on 
irrigation and reclamation without clearing it with the soil conservation 
group. 

Mr. McCormick. That is right. 

Mr. Curtis. Do you know of any reason why that is in there? 

Mr. McCormick. I do not, because we are working rather con- 
stantly on reclamation projects, flood projects, and so on. 

Mr. Curtis. Do you see any necessity for that language remaining 
in here? Do you feel any fear that a board like this would take any 
action on irrigation and reclamation projects without getting the views 
of the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. McCormick. I, of course, haven’t been in the Department 
as long as some others, but I understand there have been times in the 
past when that didn’t happen, but in the last year we have been 
attempting definitely to work together. I don’t feel it would be neces- 
sary for it to be in there. 

Mr. Curtis. I hate to put in general legislation something like 
this, which is an indication that there hasn’t been cooperation in the 
past and is almost a sort of red flag being waved so far as cooperation 
in the future is concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question? Have we had any other 
witnesses testify on this particular bill? 

The CHarrMan. Several of them. 

Mr. Curtis. In other words, have you bad the Secretary of the 
Army or the Secretary of the Interior or anyone from there? 

The CuarrMan. We did not, no. 

Mr. Curtis. One further question. A special subcommittee of 
this committee was appointed to go into the entire matter of water 
control and the administrative set-up. I was appointed on that 
committee. Now that committee bas never met although I have 
requested the subcommittee chairman to meet many times. Now 
isn’t this exactly what we were supposed to be meeting for and going 
into, this particular bill? 

The CHAtRMAN. You were going to meet and study that subje: 
We are having these hearings on a bill before the committee. 

Mr. Curtis. I mean this particular bill, because it seems to me that 
was a bill we were supposed to be studying. I just want to get that 
straight in my own mind. 

The CuarrmMan. Even though it was referred to a subcommitte 
that does not mean that we cannot have hearings. 

Mr. Curtis. The subcommittee has never even met. You are 
aware of that. 
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The CrarrMan. I wouldn’t be aware of it unless you tell me, be- 
cause I don’t meet with them. 

Mr. Curtis. I just want to make this comment; that this is a 
tremendous field, this field of water control, and to attempt to even 
hold hearings in a matter of even 2 days is to me just not treating the 
subject with the proper consideration with which it obviously must 
be treated, and I don’t think there is any sense in attempting to hold 
hearings on a thing of this sort—I mean limited hearings such as we 
will be limited in our consideration at this time. 

The CuarrMan. All the Departments involved have been notified 
and they have been given an opportunity to appear before the 
committee. 

Mr. Curtis. I still make that basic statement, just the one subject 
of whether the Army engineers are to go into the Department of the 
Interior is in itself a problem that would tax many minds after con- 
siderable hearings. 

The CuarrmMan. There has been lots of testimony on that. Mr. 
MeVey. 

Mr. McVey. There is one thing that concerns me about this bill. 
This bill provides for the creation of another board. In our reorgan- 
ization plans we have attempted to streamline the Government, and 
it seems to me this is an attempt to go in the other direction. I am 
inclined to join in the thought that Mr. Hardy has expressed, that this 
job should be done by the departments without legislation of this 
character. 

I don’t understand why the departments can’t cooperate in matters 
of this kind without our providing legislation for the organization of 
a new board, which will have to have probably a large staff. 

The CaairmMan. Don’t you think that comes under the theory that 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business, but if a person is charged 
with a specific responsibility then he will live up to that responsi- 
bility. Here we have several different departments, and their juris- 
diction will cover the same matter, and when they proceed under 
their jurisdiction, they are doing what the law requires them to do. 
There is nothing there that requires them to go and consult the other 
department as such. 

It is just like three individuals. But if one man is charged with the 
responsibility of seeing that you get your coordination and coopera- 
tion between the different departments, you get the cooperation 
because he is going to see that it is done. The other way you have 
nobody charged with that particular responsibility, and it is a major 
responsibility. 

Mr. McVey. I think you have made a very good point, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I should want to explore every possibility before passing 
legislation that would entail the establishing of additional boards in 
the Government. 

[ think we have been going in the other direction, and I dislike seeing 
us depart from that pattern. 

Mr. Houirtecp. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McVey. Yes. 

Mr. Houirietp. It seems to me that the position that the Govern- 
ment agencies find themselves in is this. The Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Department of the Interior have been given different 
functions, and legislation has been passed, in some instances, for in- 
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stance, legislation which would require the Army Corps of Engineers 
to build dams for flood contro! and the Department of the Interior to 
build dams for not only the control of water, but also the production 
of power. 

Now it is evident to any of us in Congress that there is an over- 
lapping there. They are working on the same streams in many in- 
stances and the Army Corps of Engineers wants to build a dam in the 
low area of the valley while the Department of the Interior wants to 
build one up in the mountains where they can get a fall of water for 
power. 

There is nothing in our laws that compels them to coordinate their 
activities on that particular project. They are both working with 
complete legislative authority from the Congress. 

There is lack of coordination there, and that is only one field. If 
that coordination could be brought about, it would seem to me to be 
a desirable thing, because we have ample testimony to show that in 
many instances tremendous sums of money have been spent in survey-- 
ing the flood possibilities and power possibilities, overlapping expendi- 
tures, where if it had been done by one agency or through the coordi 
nation of the two agencies, it could have been done much more cheaply 
to the people. 

However, I agree with you and Mr. Curtis that this is a tremen- 
dously important matter and that there should be a good deal of con- 
sideration before any legislation is passed. It would seem to me this 
tvpe of legislation should well be tabled end carried over to the next 
Congress, when proper consideration could be given it. 

Mr. McVey. I agree. 

Mr. Harpy. Make a motion to that effect and I will second it. 

The CuarrMan. The bill is still before us and we ought to get testi- 
mony on it. 

Mr. HouiFrevp. | agree. 

The CuHarrMan, If at the end of it we arrive at the conclusion 
which you gentlemen have arrived at, we will have an opportunity to 
do that, but we ought to get all available testimony at this time on 
the bill before us. Mr. Bush. 

Mr. Busn. No questions. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Bonner. 

Mr. Bonner. I am interested in the gentleman's statement. 
Doesn’t the Corps of Engineers when they make a survey refer their 
findings and ask for a report from the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. McCormick. You are thinking of a survey in regard to the 
building of a dam? 

Mr. Bonner. Flood control, dams 

Mr. McCormick. Anything that concerns agriculture, 

Mr. Bonner. I know they refer to the governors of the various 
States. 

Mr. McCormick. That is right. 

Mr. Bonner. Don’t they refer it to the Department of Agriculture 
and ask what effect it might have and get a reply from the Department 
Agriculture? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. This Board then would be a board set up to determine 
whether a project was feasible and then turn it over to the Corps of 
Engineers to construct? Is that the way it would be done? 
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Mr. McCormick. In determining the total use and location, yes. 

Mr. Bonner. All right. Then this Board, the Department of 
Agriculture, and the Secretary of the Interior would have jurisdiction 
over harbors, navigable streams, and so forth, commerce, and nothing 
to do with the Interior Department whatsoever? 

Mr. McCormick. No. 

Mr. Bonner. It says so. All functions of the Corps of Engineers 
would be turned over to the Secretary of the Interior according to 
this bill. 

Mr. McCormick. I didn’t mean to be testifying about that part of 
the bill at all, about turning the Corps of Engineers over to the 
Department of the Interior. I have no comment about that at all. 

The CHarrMan. He has not testified on that. 

Mr. Bonner. I am considering the bill as a whole, I can’t consider 
one sheet of paper that comes off the roll. Sometimes it takes two or 
three sheets to be sufficient. I have got to look at the whole thing. 

Mr. McCormick. I am sure that is true. 

Mr. Bonner. You are just testifying about setting up a new 
commission, but I am like my friend over here. If we keep on setting 
up hew commissions, and everything is referred to a committee or a 
commission, I just feel like Mr. Hardy that the members of the 
Cabinet get together close enough that. they could certainly perform 
some working functions among themselves without Congress having 
to tell them in every case just what to do. 

Of course, there is overlapping in every part of the departments of 
the Government. You have got a subject here that is so debatable 
when you get on the floor of the House that it is just going to be 
dynamite. 

The CHarrMAN. He is not testifying to that. 

Mr. Bonner. He is supposed to testify on the bill. 

The CuarrMan. He has specifically avoided testifying on whether 
or not we should transfer the Corps of Engineers to the Department 
of the Interior. 

Mr. Bonner. It is just whether you like blond or a brunette, that 
is all. He likes the blond. 

The CuarrMANn. Those features affecting the Department of Agri- 
culture he testified on. 

Mr. Bonner. I will ask you then about a specific case. Take the 
Roanoke river flood-control project. Certainly the Engineers re- 
ferred that to the Department of Agriculture and the Department of 
Agriculture made a study of it; is that correct? 

Mr. McCormick. They have been referred to us in each case, yes. 
We make every effort to cooperate with them in this, and I think we 
have had very fine cooperation. 

Mr. Bonner. If that is the case, then it is the case everywhere, 
isn’t it? 

Mr. McCormick. How they cooperate with other agencies would 
be for someone else in that agency to answer, I couldn’t answer it. 

Mr. Harpy. I think you will find on the Roanoke River matter a 
very careful study was made by them. 

Mr. Bonner. The Conservation Service studied that for years 
before the engineers went in. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Donohue. 

Mr. Dononve. No questions. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Here is a question I want to ask you. 

What are your ideas about the transferring of these functions? 
You have already said you had no ideas on the subject. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t think we ought to embarrass him. 

Mr. Houirrevp. I don’t think we ought to ask him that question. 

The CuHarrMan. Are there any other questions to be asked of the 
witness? 

Thank you very much, Mr. McCormick. 

Mr. McCormick. Thank you, sir. 

The CHarrMan. We have with us the Honorable F. Newell Camp- 
bell, Associate Director of the Tax Advisory Staff, Department of the 
Treasury, and he will testify on H. R. 3683 and its companion bill. 

(The time at this point in the proceedings was 12:02 p. m.) 

Mr. Curtis. What are the plans for the further proceedings of the 
committee? The House is in session. 

The CHarrMan. This is our last witness for this morning. 

Mr. Curtis. What are the plans? 

The CHarrMANn. We will not meet this afternoon. I understood 
there was a meeting of one of the subcommittees scheduled for this 
afternoon. 

Mr. Curtis. Incidentally—and I want to put this on the record— 
I made objection to that subcommittee meeting on the same grounds 
as before, that today the House is considering an appropriation bill 
for public works involving almost $3 billion; and I don’t believe this 
committee or any subcommittees should meet while the House is in 
session except under unusual circumstances where we are considering 
something that requires that we do proceed that way. 

The CHarrmMan. That requires an opinion as to whether the 
circumstances necessitate it and maybe others do not agree with your 
opinion. 

Mr. Curtis. That is right, and I am asking for an opinion on that, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. The opinion of the chairman is that the com- 
mittee 

Mr. Curtis. The committee as a whole should have the oppor- 
tunity to pass on it. 

The CHatrMAN. The committee will meet to transact the business 
of the committee at those times when in the judgment of the chair- 
man 

Mr. Curtis. I am asking the chairman for his judgment. I am 
objecting to the proceedings going any further now that the House is 
in session. 

The CuarrMan. I am calling the witness, the witness is before us. 

Mr. Curtis. I am asking you to rule, sir. 

The CuairMan. I then will ask the witness to proceed with the 
hearing. 

Mr. Curtis. In other words, I am objecting to the proceedings 
going on. Is my objection overruled? 

The CHarrman. That is right, I overrule your objection. 

Mr. Curtis. That is what I wanted on the record. 
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STATEMENT OF F. NEWELL CAMPBELL, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR OF 
THE TAX ADVISORY STAFF, DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


H. R. 3303 ann H. R. 3683 


Mr. CampsBe.i. There are now pending before your committee 
seven bills (H. R. 13, 41, 391, 3303, 3683, 5251, and 7130) which 
provide for the establishment of a temporary National Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations. 

The objective of this legislation is better coordination between 
Federal, State, and local governments. The Secretary has previously 
indicated that the Treasury is vitally interested in this objective not 
only because it is a party, on behalf of the Federal Government, in 
intergovernmental fiscal relations, but also because harmony in 
Federal-State-local fiscal policies and practices is essential to the 
maintenance of a prosperous national economy. His views were 
presented in a statement on May 9, 1949, to the joint hearings before 
the Senate and House Subcommittees on Intergovernmental Relations 
of the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments in 
connection with proposed legislation to establish a National Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations. 

During the Eighty-first Congress similar legislation was the subject 
of discussions by the Bureau of the Budget and the Treasury. As a 
result of these discussions, certain amendments to the proposed 
legislation were suggested by the Bureau of the Budget with the 
support of the Treasury Department. 

These related particularly to the composition of the Commission 
and the scope and nature of the study to be conducted by the Com- 
mission. The Treasury’s views were given in a report of May 29, 
1951, to the chairman of the Senate Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. A copy of this report is attached. 

(The report referred to above is as follows:) 

May 29, 1951. 
Hon. Joun L. McCue.uan, 
Chairman, Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CuHarrMan: Further reference is made to vour request for the 
views of this department on the four bills, 8. 437, S. 487, S. 836, and S. 1146, 
which propose a temporary Commission on Intergovernmental Relations. 

These four bills are similar in their objective but differ in details. All propose 
the establishment of a temporary Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
which would study the fiscal relationships of Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments of the United States and submit to Congress within a specified period 
(generally on or before the end of the second fiscal year which begins after the 
date of enactment) specific recommendations based upon its study. 

Under all of the bills, the Commission would have power to hold hearings, 
secure information from all Federal Government agencies, and employ personnel. 
The members of the Commission who ars appointed from among members of 
Congress or from the executive branch of the Government would serve without 
additional compensation with respect to their service on the Commission, but 
would be reimbursed for certain necessary expenses. Other members of the 
Commission would receive compensation at the rate of $50 a day for each day 
they are engaged in performing their duties and in addition would be reimbursed 
for necessary expenses. An appropriation would be authorized, 

The duties assigned to the Commission in all the bills are essentially the same. 
S. 487, S. 836 and S, 1146 provide that the Commission shall submit to the Con- 
gress recommendations based upon a study of the following subjects: (1) past 
and present relations between the Federal, State, and local governments, past and 
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present allocation of governmental functions and powers, and division of juris- 
diction among governmental levels; (2) possibilities and mechanism for achieving 
on a continuous basis consistency in the fiscal policies of the several levels of 
government. Particular attention is to be given to (1) intergovernmental tax 
immunities in terms of the problems they create for governments and taxpayers 
and the means for resolving these problems, (2) revenue sources and means for 
reducing or eliminating intergovernmental tax competition, and (3) grants-in-aid, 
tax-sharing, and other similar measures for adjusting financial resources to the 
needs of State and local governments, with a view to proposing guides to the us: 
of such devices and improvements in their operation. These items would seem 
to cover the major areas which should be examined in a study of intergovern- 
mental fiscal relationships. 8. 437 is less specific as to items to be studied but 
includes a blanket provision for study of ‘‘any related subjects.’’ It would seem 
to be desirable to set forth specifically the scope and responsibility of the Com- 
mission so as to confine its assignment within manageable proportions. 

It is also important that the statute instruct the Commission to specify the 
type of action necessary for carrying out its recommendations. Some problems 
for example, can be adjusted by administrative cooperation between governments 
and may require no new legislation. Others may require changes in the Federal! 
or State constitutions or statutes. While all the bills provide that the Commis- 
sion shall submit to the Congress specific recommendations based upon its study 
S. 437 is the only one which specifically provides that the Commission suggest 
plans and procedures for carrying these recommendations into effect. 

The major variation in the four bills relates to the composition of the Commis- 
sion with respect to number and basis of appointments. S. 1146 provides for 12 
members, of which 4 each would be appointed by the President, President of the 
Senate, and the Speaker of the House, two from their respective branches of the 
Government and 2 private citizens. 8S. 437 and S. 487 provide for 14 members, 
also appointed by the President, President of the Senate and the Speaker, but a 
specified number of the Presidential appointments must be made from panels 
nominated by organizations at State, municipal, and county levels. 8. 836 pro- 
vides for a smaller commission composed of seven members appointed by the 
President (without restriction as to panel representation) and selected on the basis 
of experience with, or knowledge of, the major problems in the field of inter- 
governmental relations. All of the bills provide for bipartisan representation on 
the Commission. 

Since the Commission would concern itself with broad substantive questions, 
there is some basis for applying the principle of representation in selecting its 
membership. It would appear, however, that if this principle were to be followed, 
representation should be provided for a variety of geographic and economic 
interests as well as the various governmental organizations. To provide such 
representation would result in a large, unwieldy Commission. The Bureau of the 
Budget has suggested the establishment of a small nonrepresentative Com- 
mission, assisted by a larger advisory panel selected on a representative basis 
The Commission itself would be made up of a few eminent citizens, appointed 
from the public at large but with an appropriate advisory panel made up of 
representatives of Government, labor, industry, agriculture, and other groups. 
(Statement of Executive Assistant Director of the Bureau of the Budget before 
the joint heaings on a National Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
before the Senate and House Subcommittees on Intergovernmental Relations, 
May 9, 1949.) This method would make it possible to reconcile the need for a 
commission with comparativelv small membership and the need for representa- 
tion of various interests. The Treasury recommends this proposal to the consider- 
tion of the committee. 

In connection with the consideration of this proposed legislation during the 
Kighty-first Congress, the bill S. 1946 whieh was reported favorably by your 
committee was the subject of discussions by the Bureau of the Budget and th: 
Treasury with a member of the staff of the Senate Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations and representatives of State and local organizations. As a 
result of these discussions, several amendments were worked out. S. 3147, intro- 
duced in the second session of the Eighty-first Congress and sponsored by 42 
Senators, incorporated the most important of these suggested revisions. This 
bill was also reported favorably by your committee. Of the four bills here under 
consideration, 5.836 is the only one which follows the provisions of S. 3147 wit! 
respect to the composition of the Commission. The Treasury believes these 
provisions to be more satisfactory than those contained in the other three bills 
5. 836, however, contains no provision for an advisory body which would provide 
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representation for the various groups. The committee may wish to give consider- 
ation to adding such a provision to the bill. 

The objective of the proposed legislation is better coordination of Federal, 
State, and local fiscal systems. As the Secretary has previously indicated, the 
Treasury is vitally interested in that objective not only because it is a party, on 
behalf of the Federal Government, in intergovernmental fiscal relations but also 
because harmony in Federal-State-local fiscal policies and practices is essential to 
the maintenance of a prosperous national economy. (Statement presented on 
May 9, 1949, to the joint hearings before the Senate and House Subcommittees 
on Intergovernmental Relations in connection with proposed legislation to estab- 
lish a National Commission on Intergovernmental Relations.) 

The problems which the Commission is directed to investigate have been the 
subject of considerable study and discussion for many years. A special committee 
appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury in 1941 made an intensive study of 
many of these problems and submitted its recommendations in 1942 (Sen. Doe. 
No. 69, 78th Cong., Ist sess., 1943). The Treasury in its study Federal-State 
Tax Coordination, published in July 1947 and revised April 1, 1949, examined in 
detail methods of coordinating the principal taxes involved in Federal-State-local 
tax relations. 

The division of governmental functions and revenue sources between the Fed- 
eral Government and the States needs periodic scrutiny and adaptation to chang- 
ing conditions. On the basis of earlier investigations and its own studies, the 
Commission proposed by these bills should be able to make an important con- 
tribution to the further development of intergovernmental fiscal relations. The 
Treasury Department has a continuing interest in this field and would be pre- 
pared to assist the Commission in every way possible, if the Congress decided to 
provide for its organization. 

The Director, Bureau of the Budget, has advised the Treasury Department 
that there is no objection to the presentation of this report. 

Very truly yours, 
Tuomas J. Lyncu, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


S. 1146 


Mr. Campse.t. The bill, 8. 1146, which was reported favorably 
with amendments by the Senate Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments on July 12, 1951, included two of the sug- 
gested amendments. One of these amendments instructs the Com- 
mission to specify in its final report the constitutional, statutory, and 
administrative actions necessary to carry out its recommendations 
with respect to each level of government. The other amendment 
requires consultation with representatives of labor, industry, com- 
merce, agriculture, taxpayers’ organizations, State and local govern- 
ments, and other interested groups, and authorizes the establishment 
of advisory committees from such representatives. 

Of the bills now pending before your committee, only H. R. 7130 
includes these two provisions. All the others omit specific recom- 
mendations for an advisory group and the instruction that the final 
report specify types of action necessary to carry out its recommenda- 
tions. ‘The Treasury believes the inclusion of these provisions to be 
desirable. 

The problems which the Commission is directed to investigate have 
been the subject. of considerable study and discussion for many years. 
A special committee appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
1941 made an intensive study of many of these problems and sub- 
mitted its recommendations in 1942 in the report, Federal, State, 
and Local Government Fiscal Relations (S. Doc. 69, 78th Cong., 
Ist sess., 1943). In April 1949 at the invitation of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, a conference of Federal, State, and local government 
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officials on intergovernmental fiscal problems was held at Treasury 
The Treasury has cooperated with the Bureau of the Budget and 
other agencies in carrying out the agreements reached at this con- 
ference. 

More recently House Resolution 414, passed by the House on 
September 27, 1951, directed the Committee on Ways and Means to 
study the problems of overlapping and duplication of Federal, State, 
and local taxes, and to file a report with the House of Representatives 
before the close of the present Congress. 

In response to the committee’s request, the Treasury prepared a 
study entitled ‘‘Federal-State-Local Tax Coordination” for use of 
the Subcommittee on Coordination of Federal, State, and Local 
Taxes of the Committee on Ways and Means. 

This study, published on March 7, 1952 as a committee print, brings 
up to date the discussion of the problems of coordination considered 
in the 1942 report of the special committee. 

This examination of recent developments indicates that a variety 
of Federal-State-local tax coordination devices are now being used 
and considerable progress is being made both in Federal-State and 
State-local tax relations. 

It indicates that much of this has been accomplished without legis- 
lative action or public attention and through informal conferences 
and agreements between Federal, State, and local officials. Your 
committee may find the study helpful in its consideration of the broad 
problem of intergovernmental relations. A copy of the report is 
attached. 

(At this point committee insert document entitled ‘“Federal-State- 
Local Tax Coordination, A Treasury Tax Study, U. S. Treasury De- 
partment, Tax Advisory Staff of the Secretary,’ dated March 7, 1952. 
Copy in files of the committee.) 

The division of governmental functions and revenue sources be- 
tween the Federal Government and the States needs periodic scrutiny 
and adaptation to changing conditions. The Treasury Department 
fully supports the efforts of the Congress to resolve the difficult ques- 
tions involved and to facilitate the adjustments required to bring 
about improved relations in the operations of different levels of 
government. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Holifield? 

Mr. Hourrretp. No questions. 

The CuatrMan. Mr. Hardy? 

Mr. Harpy. In view of the different media that are already avail- 
able for the consideration of this matter—and you have pointed out sev- 
eral—and in view of the fact that I believe the Council of State Gov- 
ernments has a continuing program on this matter, do they not? 

Mr. CampBeE t. I believe they do. 

Mr. Harpy. And in further view of the fact that this committee 
has a statutory responsibility with respect to this business of co- 
ordinating Federal, State and local relationships, do you consider it is 
essential to set up a new Commission to carry out that function? 

Mr. Campnetyt. Mr. Congressman, the relationship between the 
Federal, State, and local governments presents a difficult problem 
which requires continuing study. The Treasury indicated in 1949 its 
support of the efforts which this committee is making. 
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Mr. Harpy. And if I interpret that comment correctly, you make 
no specific recommendation with respect to the proposal embodied here 
but you are just offering your cooperation to the committee in what- 
ever course it decides to pursue? 

Mr. Campre.i. The Budget Bureau has stated the position of the 
administration, and the Treasury has supported the position they 
have taken. 

The reason for that is they have a broader interest than we have 
in this matter. 

Mr. Harpy. You mentioned a conference held under the auspices 
of the Treasury Department, I believe, in 1942? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. A report in 1942 and conference in 1949. 

Mr. Harpy. I believe that the Council of State Governments has 
been more or less continually working on this problem. I know that 
there have been sessions from time to time, so-called governors’ 
conferences, which sessions have been attended by representatives of 
this committee and also by the Senate Expenditures Committee, now 
the Committee on Government Operations and I am just wondering 
if there has not been some continuing liaison between the Treasury 
Department and the Council of State Governments on the subject. 

Mr. CampsBe.u. That is correct. They were represented in this 
conference that I mention, that took place in 1949 in the Treasury 
Department. 

Mr. Harpy. You make no firm recommendation as to the desir- 
ability of this legislation. 

Mr. Campre.u. Only the general position that the Secretary 
supports the objective of these bills. 

Mr. Harpy. [ do not think anybody would have anv complaint 
with the objectives of the legislation, but the question I am raising 
with you is the question of the necessity for the legislation. I am 
worried about the establishment of the endless commissions. The 
first thing we know you are going to have 99 percent of the people 
working for the Federal Government. Who is gomg to pay the 
taxes? I get disturbed every time it is proposed to set up a com- 
mission, if there is any other way to satisfactorily handle the subject. 

Mr. CampBE.u. I think vou will be interested im the views ex- 
pressed in the Treasury’s report to the Senate Finance Committee 
which is attached to my statement. 

Mr. Harpy. I have not read that report but I do want to do it. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. MeVey? 

Mr. McVey. I have nothing further except to say I am concerned 
over the same problem which Mr. Hardy has discussed. 

The Caatrman. Mr. Bush? 

Mr. Busu. No questions. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Bonner. 

Mr. Bonner. It might be interesting at this point in the record to 
insert the hearings that have been held by the Subcommittee on Inter- 
government Relations. The chairman of the full committee was pres- 
ent when a committee from the governors’ conference appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Intergovernment Relations. At that time I 
asked them what benefits from the Federal Government they would 
be willing to give up in lieu of the Federal Government giving up 
certain tax privileges. As yet they have not answered that question. 
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The matter of overlapping taxes is due to the fact that delegations 
led by governors, leaders of States, come to Congress and petition 
Congress to do this, that, and the other thing and it takes money to 
do that and they get these things, the States are enjoying the great 
benefit. Now the States want the Federal Government to give up 
certain tax fields. So the subcommittee, I want you to know has 
held several meetings and hearings on this subject and I think they 
should be incorporated. j 

The CHatrmsn. So much of the testimony before this committee 
borders upon the matter before your committee can be incorporated 
in your report and made a part of your report. 

Mr. Bonner. I think they should be incorporated, particularly 
the presentation made by the three Governors, the Governors of 
Illinois, of New Jersey I think it was, and the Governor of Delaware. 
They were sent down as a special committee and we convened the 
committee at their convenience and I think by all means that should 
be incorporated in this hearing. 

The CHatrMan. The matter is before your subcommittee and your 
subcommittee will report to the full committee on it. 

Mr. Bonner. I am very much like Mr. Hardy. There is a con- 
tinuous parade of setting up new commissions. 

The CuatrMan. It is left to us in the final analysis to recommend it. 

Mr. Harpy. May I make a final observation? 

The CHatrMANn. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. In view of the fact that we have a subcommittee 
of this committee dealing with this particular subject under the 
chairmanship of the able gentleman from North Carolina, unless a 
lot better arguments for the establishment of this Commission are 
presented than I have heard thus far, I see no purpose in establishing 
it. 

The Cuatrman. The matter is before the subcommittee and I am 
sure they will report to us. 

Mr. Harpy. I can scarcely see why the subcommittee, ably 
represented by outstanding colleagues of ours, would recommend 
favorably on establishing a commission which is supposed to do just 
the very thing which they are authorized and instructed to do under 
an act of Congress. 

The CHarrMAN. The chairman is unbiased but he 1s of the opinion. 

Mr. Donouve. No questions. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. CampsBe.u. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. There is a quorum call and there will be no further 
meeting today. Tomorrow we have two very important witnesses 
before us, tomorrow morning. The Bureau of the Budget will testify 
on all these bills that have been before us, and we have the Deputy 
Under Secretary of the State Department who will be here tomorrow. 

(At 12:16 p. m. the committee recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m. 
Friday, June 13, 1952.) 








LEGISLATION PERTAINING TO RECOMMENDATIONS MADE 
BY THE COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION OF THE EX- 
ECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 


FRIDAY, JUNE 13, 1952 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES, 
IN THE Executive DEPARTMENTS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 1501 
New House Office Building, Hon. William L. Dawson, chairman, 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Dawson, chairman, Holifield, Lanham, 
McCormack, Hoffman, and McVey. 

Also present: Christine Ray Davis, clerk; Annabell Zue, minority 
clerk; Thomas A. Kennedy, general counsel; and William A. Young, 
staff director. 

The CHarrMan. We will resume the taking of testimony on the 
bills now before the committee on the Hoover recommendations. We 
have with us this morning the Honorable Mr. Carlisle Humelsine, 
Under Secretary of State. He is going to testify on H. R. 3674, H. R. 
3304, companion bills, H. R. 3697 and H. R. 3806, a companion bill. 
Mr. Humelsine, will you be seated, please. 


STATEMENT OF CARLISLE HUMELSINE, UNDER SECRETARY 
OF STATE 


Mr. Humeusine. Mr. Chairman, I understand that we have 
been asked for the State Department’s position on H. R. 3697 which 
creates a Commission on Overseas Administration. 


H. R. 3697 


Our position on this quite frankly is that we rather doubt that such 
a commission is needed, particularly at this moment. 

The basis for that is as follows: We had the Hoover Commission 
study of the Department of State which resulted in Public Law 73. 
We have been implementing that. We have been trying to imple- 
ment that in a straightforward and conscientious way. 

The Cuarrman. Will you explain to us the purport of Public 
Law 73? 

Mr. Humetstne. Public Law 73 was the law that the Congress 
passed to implement the Hoover Commission studies concerning the 
Department of State. It was a part of the over-all Hoover Com- 
mission recommendation. The Hoover Commission recommended 
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the Department of State be set up on a regional basis with strong 
supporting staffs; that we centralize all the authority in the Secretar, 
so he would not have individuals below that who would have au- 
thority not controlled by him. 

We put that into effect. We have been implementing it for the 
last 3 to 4 years and it is very nearly implemented except for one field 
and that is the personnel recommendations that were made in con- 
nection with that particular report. 

We have before the Congress at the present time legislation which 
will largely implement the personnel recommendations made in con- 
nection with that. 

Now in addition to that particular work which has been going on, 
as you gentlemen know, in considering the economic, military, and 
technical aid programs of this Government, both the House and the 
Senate made some very definite recommendations as far as adminis- 
tration and organization were concerned in the implementing of those 
policies. They cut out the old Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, they set up the Director for Mutual Security in the Office of the 
President which is operating under Mr. Harriman. 

We are cooperating in a very satisfactory manner under this arrange- 
ment. Ican say generally that in this field we are getting along better, 
we are working together better than at any time since World War II. 
The position of the ambassador in the field has been strengthened 
There is general acceptability that he is boss of the show. 

The other programs are working under him in his relations with the 
country that he is a representative of. 

We have been able to work out joint staff arrangements in the 
information field with the Mutual Security Organization. We have 
been able to work out common arrangements to handle economic 
problems in the big missions overseas and in general we feel we are 
making better progress now and getting closer to this goal than any 
time in Many, Many years. 

Mr. Horrman. You say “we.” 

Mr. Humetsine. The State Department. 

Mr. Horrman. The State Department, do I understand, is boss 
I think you used that word. 

Boss of what other activities? In charge of what other activities? 

Mr. Hume.sine. The principle has been accepted by all of the 
agencies that are operating 

Mr. Horrman. What do you mean by all the agencies? 

Mr. Humeustine. For instance, the Mutual Security Agency, 
our information program, the military representatives to these various 
countries. The position has been taken and has been accepted by) 
all the agencies that the ambassador is the chief of the United States 
team in a particular country. 

Mr. Horrman. The United States team—— 

Mr. Humeusine. Is made up of all these various United States 
agencies. 

Mr. Horrman. That includes every United States agency and 
representative whether he comes from the Department of Commerce 
or any other department. 

Mr. HumeEtsine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And the State Department is the chief. 

Mr. Humetsine. Not the State Department but the ambassador. 
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Mr. Horrman. And he is of the State Department? 

Mr. Hume sine. Well, no, he is the representative of the President. 

Mr. Horrman. Are his conduct and policies determined by the 
President after consultation with the State Department? 

Mr. Humetsine. Largely so, ves, sir. He gets his direction, his 
chain of command for his direction, through the State Department. 
The State Department coordinates that. 

Mr. Houtrietp. This problem was taken care of in the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, of which I am also a member—the problem 
involved in any given country, for instance, say Italy, was that you 
had four or five United States Commissions of one kind or another, 
your military commission, your ECA commission and other types of 
help, displaced persons’ and all that, and they were all working 
separately. 

It was decided that they should be coordinated by the ambassador 
to that country as the ranking diplomatic officer of the United States. 

Mr. HumMensine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houtrreip. So he would know at any time what the diiferent 
programs were and see that they were not duplicating or conflicting 
with each other and coordinate them to the point where we would get 
the best advantage out of their operations and also get the best 
propaganda value out of it 

Mr. Humeusine. And also under the arrangement that we have, 
he can stop a particular program until he checks with Washington. 
He can say to the ECA mission chief in the country, “We have to 
hold up here until we go back to Washington and find out whether we 
are going ahead according to the way vou suggest or the way I think 
that it should be done.” 

He has the authority to stop programs. and go to Washington and 
consult and find out what the position of the executive branch is, as to 
a particular course of action. 

Mr. Horrman. Now in that connection, assume that the armed serv- 
ices, some branch of it, wanted to establish an airfield or any installa- 
tion and that the State Department thought that might endanger our 
relations with some other country and be contrary to the over-all 
policy of the State Department and the President. 

As I understand you now, the State Department could hold that up 
until consultation had been had here in Washington. 

Mr. Hume sine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. As to whether it should be done. 

Mr. Hume sine. Yes, sir. But, as a matter of fact, on a question 
like vou put, I think that would largely be worked out here in Washing- 
ton ahead of time with the military working with the State Depart- 
ment and the State Department in turn negotiating with the country 
in turn, working right along in the negotiations as to the establishment 
of an airfield. 

Mr. Horrman. Yesterday we had a bill calling for something more 
than $2 billion to establish perhaps 200 installations, some of them 
abroad. I understood you to say that before any other branch of the 
Government would start on that or make plans to do it, it would have 
consulted the State Department. 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir; the State Department participates, my 
understanding is, in that particular program. 
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Mr. Horrman. And then tells for example the Army or the Air 
Corps, having in mind the views of, say, France, that it would not be 
advisable and the program would be held up until there had been fina! 
decision in Washington. 

Mr. Hume sine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And the State Department would be virtually the 
controlling over-all policy guide, subject to the President, of course. 

Mr. Humetsine. Not necessarily the controlling, but they would 
be in a position of getting a coordinated position that would be 
acceptable to the President and acceptable to the other agencies. 

It does not necessarily mean that the State Department could just 
sit down and dictate the position that is going to be taken on that but 
they would take the leadership in working out the particular policy 
that was going to be followed. 

Mr. Hourrretp. If I may interrupt, is it not true that the ambas- 
sador is the negotiating person in a foreign country for all military 
installations? In other words, the military may want to put in an 
airfield but that has to be an arrangement between the diplomatic 
representatives of the United States and the governing body of that 
particular country. 

Mr. Humetsine. That is right. 

Mr. Houirievp. So that the negotiating parties are the ambassador 
and the counterpart in the foreign government before permission is 
given to our country, for instance, to build an airfield in Algeria or 
north Africa, or anything like that? 

Mr. Hume sine. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. That same rule would apply with reference to the 
enlargement of one of those bases, I assume. Mr. Holifield said with 
reference to which establishment. Now, assuming it was established, 
I suppose the same rule would apply if they wanted to enlarge it. 

Mr. Humetsine. If it went beyond the basic agreement that was 
originally negotiated, ves, sir. 

Mr. Houirieip. I would assume that the decision to put the air- 
field there would be a matter of decision by the chiefs of staff. 

Mr. Humetsine. We would have nothing to do with that. 

Mr. Houirrevp. They, in turn, would suggest it to the President 
and the President would give the Executive order after consultation 
with the State Department as to the difficulties that might be involved, 
an Executive order would go through the Secretary of State to the 
ambassador to proceed to negotiate for such lands and titles and per- 
mission as was necessary to construct the base on foreign soil. 

Mr. Horrman. It would all be held up until the State Department 
had reviewed it. 

Mr. Humetsine. Had negotiated it in this particular instance. 

Mr. Hourrieip, They are the agent for negotiation rather than the 
policy maker. 

Mr. Horrman. Review the request and negotiate the agreement to 
do it. 

Mr. Humetsine. What you find, Mr. Congressman, generally, is 
this: That the Defense Department and the State Department and 
any other agency concerned would actually get together in the first 
instance here and talk this thing out. It is very rare today that 
Defense would come over with the proposal for something like that. 

Mr. Ho.rrreuip. Unless it was an emergency. 
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Mr. Hume sine. Unless it was an emergency without having 
what is called working level discussions with “the ‘Department where 
they would come over and get together with the area people, the 
people with experience in working with that particular country and 
discuss the pros and cons and arrive at a satisfactory working rela- 
tionship before they made their proposal. That is what happens in 
95 percent of the cases. 

Mr. Horrman. Going back, for example, the Congress passed cer- 
tain legislation authorizing certain aid to one faction, I wiil call it, in 
China. 

I understand, also, that the armed services were proceeding along 
the same line. Then it went to the State Department, did it not, to 
see whether or not that would be advisable in view of our diplomatic 
relations with other countries that might have an interest? 

Mr. Hume sine. I do not know the exact case you are referring 
to but that would be a normal! procedure to follow. That would be 
the normal procedure that would be followed. 

The CuarrMan. Will you continue? 

Mr. Horrman. Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, we could shorten this 
somewhat. 

I get from his testimony so far before we began to interrupt him 
that he thought the things we were seeking to accomplish by these 
bills were being accomplished now and that they would proceed to the 
end that is apparently desirable in the bill you introduced without this 
legislation. Is that about it? 

Mr. Hume.ustne. That is about it. I do not claim now, there is 
any perfection in this field because Lord knows there is not. 

But what is happening today and what has happened over the 
course of the last couple of years, I think we are making more progress 
in this field than we ever have before largely through the implementa- 
tion of the programs that have been approved by the Congress in 
relation to this particular problem that is already in existence. The 
thing that worries us is sometimes we feel we spend maybe too much 
time looking into and investigating how we should do it and not enough 
getting ahead and trying to do the job right. 

We feel at the present time that we have got the guide lines, we 
have enough authority and instructions; it is up to us to prove 
whether we can do a good job or not. 

The CHaArrMan. In other words, since the Hoover Commission 
recommendations were made and since this recommendation was 
made the Congress has proceeded along other lines and passed legisla- 
tion which enabled you to do most of the things that were recom- 
mended, for which this study was originally authorized. 

Mr. Humetsinge. That is my view. 

The CuatrmMan. Therefore, you feel this study is not indicated at 
this time. 

Mr. Hume.psine. That would be my view and the view of the 
Department. 

Mr. Horrman. It says down here on page 5 for example, in the 
bill— 

In order to enable the President to coordinate advice and assistance from the 
staff agencies with that from other sources—— 


The CaatrMan. Which bill? 
Mr. Horrman. 3674, your bill. 


20370—52———13 
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The CHAatRMAN. You are talking about 3697; are you not? 

Mr. Hume tstne. Yes, 3697. 

The CuHarrMan. That is the one authorizing overseas studies, 3697. 

Mr. HuMELsINE. 3674, we have a position on 3674. 

Mr. Horrman. I do not want to confuse the two bills. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Holifield? 

Mr. Houiri1e.tp. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bonner? 

Mr. Bonner. I regret being late. 

The CuHarrMan. To give you a résumé, he was testifying on 3697 
which is a bill to create a Commission to make a study of the 
administration of overseas activity of the Government and to make 
representations to Congress with respect thereto. 

He says that since this recommendation was made by the Hoover 
Commission, legislation has been passed which enables them to pro- 
ceed along the lines that had been suggested for the purpose of this 
study that great steps are being taken and it is the opinion of the 
State Department that a Commission is not indicated at this time. 

Mr. Bonner. That is refreshing. 

Mr. Houirretp. The reorganization of the State Department 
Act and the combination of the overseas activities in the recent 
Mutual Security Act has, in effect, accomplished most of the things. 

Mr. HumeEtsine. Plus the fact that the most important I think 
of all these is the fact that these different agencies, as far as I per- 
sonally have been able to see are working together better than they 
ever have before. They are trying to work together in a mutually 
cooperative way to settle these problems rather than arguing and 
taking firm positions. 

Mr. Horrman. Isn’t part of that due to the fact that the Commis- 
sion recommended this change or activity? 

Mr. HumE sine. Yes, sir; very definitely. 

Mr. Horrman. And part, a demand of the public that they get a 
little better service? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir, I think that both of those would be 
correct, 

Mr. Horrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion was continued off the record.) 

Mr. Humeustne. Mr. Congressman, so far as the State Depart- 
ment is concerned, the Hoover Commission report was most helpful, 
indeed. It has been largely implemented. 

Mr. Hourrietp. That is true. We got a great number of the Reor- 
ganization Act in this committee but the reorganization of the post 
office went to the Post Office and Civil Service Committee and the 
reorganization of the State Department went to the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, and I believe the reorganization of the Department of 
Agriculture went to the Committee on Agriculture and they did the 
work in the State Department that we have been doing on several of 
these other bills. 

Mr. Hume.sine. One of the things that has not been fully imple- 
mented is in the personnel field and we have legislation before the 
Foreign Affairs Committee right now in that particular field. 

Mr. Horrman. What is the substance of that? 

Mr. Hume.stne. The substance is to try to broaden the base of 
the foreign service. 
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Mr. Horrman. What do you mean by broaden the base? 

Mr. Hume.sine. We feel that the career service, the career Foreign 
Service, officer service itself is too restrictive and too small and as a 
result of that there are a lot of individuals who are not in the so-called 
career officer service who are doing precisely the same type of work as 
those officers but do not have the rights and privileges and career 
opportunities that these individuals who are in this small group. 

Mr. Horrman. That would be of benefit primarily to the indi- 
viduals rather than to the country as a whole? 

Mr. Humetsine. No, sir; I think it would benefit more than the 
individual. I think it would give you a better total service and if 
you get a better total service I think the whole country is going to 
benefit by it. 

Mr. Horrman. What would you say to the thought that while 
it is all right to have these career men who are experts, in order to 
keep them advised as to the thought of our people, it would be well 
to have the opposite, someone who was not an expert but who was 
closer to the people and the situation back home to sort of act as a 
counterbalance. 

Mr. Humetsine. We are trying to establish and think we are 
having some success in geiting the people back here more ofien. They 
are Americans, they do represent ihe American point of view. 

Mr. Horrman. Getting who? 

Mr. Humenstne. The Foreign Service officer back. We have a 
very positive program—the Congress has been very generous in that 
field. 

For instance, we now can get the Foreign Service officer back on 
a 2-month home leave every 2 years. 

Mr. Horrman. But he comes back with his preconceived ideas, 
rather, than as to what is good for this country and he has been abroad 
solong. My thought was this: Would it not be advisable to have some 
fellow who did not know anything about diplomatic relations at all 
but who has the American viewpoint and the knowledge of conditions 
at home to balance this expert? 

Mr. Humepsine. Actually we feel we have people in the Depart- 
ment that are in that position and understand 

Mr. Horrman. The career man has been abroad for years. 

Mr. Humensine. We rotate them back and forth. A great many 
career officers—there are approximately 400 of the Foreign Service 
officers serving right here in Washington now. 

Mr. Horrman. Washington does not represent the country except 
in theory. What I mean is this: Why should not there be some from 
the outlying districts like Michigan or Illinois or Indiana, why should 
there not be someone there who has, for example, earned his liveli- 
hood in a factory or on a farm to sit in with these experts? 

Mr. Humetsine. We are bringing those in. 

Mr. Horrman. Where do you get them from? 

Mr. Humetstne. Under the Foreign Service Act we have reserve 
officers. We bring Reserve officers in, particularly in agriculture. 
We have agricultural attachés abroad. 

We will bring in a county agent from a particular State, bring him 
in and he will go out into the Foreign Service and represent the Ameri- 
can point of view. 
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He comes right from intimate and immediate contact with the 
agriculture. 

Mr. Horrman. He, to a certain extent, is a Federal agent and he is 
in the Federal picture. 

Mr. Hume tsine. Certainly. 

Mr. Horrman. I am talking about the fellow who earned tax money 
to support the whole thing. 

Mr. Humetsine. Once we hire him he is a member of the execu- 
tive branch and he then becomes this bureaucrat, I think you are 
referring to. 

Mr. Horrman. But he carries with him his preconceived ingrained 
notions. 

Mr. Humetsine. The individuals I have talked about——— 

Mr. Horrman. The county agent—— 

Mr. Hume sine. It would not necessarily be a county agent. It 
may be any one of a number of people. It might even be the Am- 
bassador. Let’s take, for example, Tom Weyland, Ambassador to 
Nicaragua now and he is the top man down there. 

He is probably one of the biggest potato farmers in North Dakota 
and he certainly has a fine understanding, as good an understanding 
as any man I know, of what this is all about, of what the American 
scene is all about and he is putting it across. 

Mr. Horrman. I do not know anything about him but if he is a 
man who grew potatoes and some times planted them and some times 
dug them, I think that would be a wonderfully fine thing for the State 
Department. 

Mr. Humetsine. He is a good North Dakota Republican and I 
think he knows what it is all about. 

Mr. Horirretp. Will my friend vield? 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. | cannot get the name in my mind but this famous 
agricultural expert who went to India teaching the people in India the 
use of the plow, a friend of John Phillips of California, he was up here 
and talked to a whole group of us. 

Mr. Hewetsine. Was it Stanley Andrews, head of point 4 now? 

Mr. Hourrrextp. I think so. 

Mr. Hwumetsine. Stanley Andrews is the man who is head of 
point 4 in the State Department. He first went to Italy during the 
war and he is a man who told the Army for every dollar they would 
give him in fertilizer he would save them $7 in food costs, and guar- 
antee them that. The Army bought his program and they brought 
fertilizer over to help out with the production of crops for the Army 
and for the civilian population in Italy right after the war and his 
program worked out that he beat his $7 guarantee. For every dollar 
they gave him for fertilizer he returned $11. He is head of the point 
4 program in the Department now. Another man who has worked 
in India in inereasing the productivity of farms and has made a 
wonderful record is Horace Holmes. 

The CuarrMan. When you bring these men back, do you let them 
vo back to the soil, or do they function out of the Federal Government 
here? 

Mr. Humetstne. When they come back? 

The CuarrMan, For the 2 months. 
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Mr. Humensine. It depends. The Reserve officer generally goes 
on back to private employment or the job he came from. The Reserve 
officer set-up is to get exactly what the Congressman was talking 
about, I think, to get people who have had a more intimate closer 
present-tense association to and with the American scene, and who 
have certain technical qualifications, get them back to work in these 
particular regions. 

The CuarrMan. There are those who think once you get into the 
State Department, you become removed from the people even of 
America, that you have a little special aura in which you move and 
breathe. 

Mr. Hume.sine. I would challenge that. 

Mr. Ho.uirie_p. I would say from my knowledge in serving on the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee that the career officer program in 
the State Department has the enthusiastic backing of, I think, every 
Democrat and every Republican on the Foreign Affairs Committee. 

They think it is the best program that has been evolved. 

Mr. Humensine. We are doing all that we can to keep those people 
from getting this localitis that 1 think the Congressman is worried 
about. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. In olden times they could stay as long as 5 years 
and now you are requiring them to— 

Mr. Humetsine. Before we had the positive legislation Congress 
gave us in the act of 1946, which is a fine act, largely sponsored, I 
think by Congressman Vorys and Congressman Richards that par- 
ticular legislation enables us to get these people back. 

We have instances before where people had been overseas for as 
long as 17 years and had never been back to this country, people 
that we did not have the money to get back here. 

If you have a person 17 years in another country, he has a very 
dim view of what the United States is all about. 

A person who has been away in the last 17 years and came back here, 
I would think would be at a loss to understand exactly what the 
current state of the Nation was. 

Mr. Horrman. You ave speaking about the program in India and 
what a wonderful job the gentleman did. I noticed an article in the 
Detroit paper, I believe it was, to the effect that we had put in ma- 
chinery and ways over there, and the Indians could not use either. 
They could not use the machmery and they would not follow our 
methods. Do you know anything about the accuracy of that state- 
ment? 

Mr. Hume tstne. I do not know, but I do know that the man who 
runs that program is Mr. Stanley Andrews who is a very practical 
fellow and that is the thing he has been tryjng to avoid in all these 
programs, the fact that you can’t get this thing too complicated, you 
have got to keep it simple, you have got to break down the inhibitions 
of the particular country that you deal with. 

Like in India, for example, they will not—certain of the religious 
sects have very strong feeling against tampering with nature as they 
say. You should not do anything to change nature. Therefore, you 
should not use animal fertilizer on the fields, and things like that. 
You have to talk those people out of those beliefs that they have had 
through the centuries and show them in a very positive way what can 
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be done. It is very difficult todo. I think they have been successful 
in that. 

There may have been failures along the way, quite possibly there 
were. 

Mr. Hourrretp. They were successful in certain Provinces where 
the reigning rajah would let them come in and more or less control, 
for instance, the sacred cow problem over there where they let the 
cattle run unmolested and they will not kill one of them, certain 
provinces they became so numerous in that they were eating up all 
the grass and pastureage and things like that, and actually causing 
starvation. 

Mr. Hume sine. They had a difficult time along that same line on 
this problem of convincingthem that vaccination was a proper program, 
They went into it very slowly and took certain areas, got permission 
and finally worked out a program to vaccinate the cattle and then 
when the others saw the positive good that resulted, they all gradually 
came to it. 

Now the program, the vaccination program, is pretty largely ac- 
cepted, I am told. 

The CuarrMan. It is your sense that this legislation is not indicated 
at this time? 

Mr. Humetsine&. That is the view of the Department. Whether 
it is a correct view or not is up to you gentlemen to decide. 

The Cuarrman. Take the next bill. 

Mr. Horrman. Let me finish. I do not intend to come to these 
hearings unless I can ask questions about these things, because they 
all have a very broad base, and we have delayed something like 9 
months here getting to it; I have no criticism of that, but now that 
we are at it, I do not want to be hurried. 

The CHarrMANn. We shall never foreclose you from asking any 
questions vou care to ask. 

Mr. Horrman. When I am hurried I get my mind off what I 
wanted to ask. 

In my own district we have an expert on the conversion of milk into 
various commercial! products. That man is probably 60 or 70 vears 
of age and all his life he has been in that industry. He started out 
with a small creamery, then he was sent abroad a couple of times, and 
spent months in India at the request of the industry. 

Then I think the Government had him over there. His name is 
Glen Overton in my home town of Allegan. He, as I understood it, 
was trying to induce them at one time at least to use commercial 
products of milk but, as Mr. Holifield has indicated here, he ran up 
against the sacred cow idea and he could not make either butter or 
cheese because they would not let him have the milk. 

Is there any definite idea in the State Department as to how far a 
taxpayer’s dollars should be used to get at what seems to me to be 
the foundation of the problem—that is, the sacred cow deal, this 
particular one? If they do not intend to use the milk from the cows 
or use the beef of the cattle, how far should we use the taxpayer's 
dollars to change their idea which, in effect, goes back to their religious 
belief and perhaps send additional dollars, as we did in grain, to 
support them, feed them? 

Mr. Humetsine. I am not an expert in this particular field. I 
can only talk in general about it because I have nothing directly to 
do with that program. 
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Mr. Horrman. That is the basic idea. 

The basic thought is that we should take our taxpayers’ dollars 
and assist these people so they will produce more food to sustain 
themselves so we will not have to send them any or send them less. 

Mr. Hume .sine. Not being an expert, I can talk a bit about it. 

Mr. Horrman. We do not want so much expertness, just ordinary 
thought. 

Mr. Hume.sine. From my conversations with Mr. Andrews I do 
not think that we are taking the taxpayers’ dollars and trving to beat 
our heads up against a wall to get the Indians to change something 
which we feel they are not going to change. In other words, we are 
not going out and try to change the religious beliefs they have. 

But what we are trying to do is to get them to make certain adapta- 
tions in the carrying out of this belief way beyond what is reasonable 
and sensible in such a way that they can benefit. 

For example, the thing I was talking about before, they would not 
even use certain types of commercial fertilizer in India in certain 
sections because that was tampering with the way of nature and the 
belief was you did not tamper with the way of nature. They have 
been successful in changing that. 

This man Holmes was very successful in the work he did there 
and they are now using commercial fertilizer and when you put com- 
mercial fertilizers on certain of those fields that have never had com- 
mercial fertilizer and had not had the right amount of fertilizer because 
animal fertilizer out there is used for fuel, so the fields have had very 
little of it, when they got fertilizer on there the production of grain 
went up tremendously. 

Mr. Horrman. That is all right. 

Mr. Hume.sine. That is the attempt being made. 

Mr. Horrman. We do not get to the basic question. Are we 
pursuing a sound policy when we attempt to convert them to the use 
of fertilizer when they will not use natural fertilizer? 

Mr. Humeusine. The main reason, or one of the main reasons 
they do not use natural fertilizer, as I understand it, is an economic 
problem. The fuel is so short that they use the natural fertilizer for 
fuel for heating purposes. 

Mr. Horrman. That is all right, if that works out from an economic 
standpoint so that it is more valuable as fuel than as fertilizer. 

You still have back of it on this question of food and milk and beef, 
of course, for food, if they will not use it when they have an abundance 
of it, are we pursuing a sensible policy in attempting to induce them 
to use what we want or take what we want? 

Mr. Humeusine. We are trying to put our emphasis on those 
programs that will produce things that they will use and that they 
can use in accordance with their particular religious beliefs. 

Mr. Horrman. Let them retain their religious beliefs, let them let 
their cattle multiply and run wild without restriction; let them con- 
tinue their religious belief that they should use no beef, or milk or 
butter and we send them other stuff in lieu thereof. 

Mr. Hume.sine. No; we are not sending them other stuff in lieu 
thereof. 

Mr. Horrman. Get them to produce something else. 

Mr. Hume stne. Produce something they can use and cut down 
the business of allowing cattle to run willy-nilly and so forth. 
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Mr. Horrman. Maybe if we build a palace for one cow, or whatever 
it is, in each community and set it up as a god, and then eat the rest 
of them, just establish one particular strain of sacred cows—that is the 
answer. 

The Cuarrman. Will you take the next bill? 

Mr. Hume xstne. The next bill. 


H. R. 3674 ann H. R. 3304 


As far as the Department is concerned the bill does not appear to 
apply to us, except in two sections. 

Mr. Bonner. What is the next bill? 

The CHarrMan. 3674 and its companion bill 3304. 

Mr. Hume tstne. Title I of that bill, as I understand it. relates 
to the President and the organization of the Executive Office of the 
President. 

The Department has no comment on that because we have nothing 
to do with the way the President organizes his Office and so we just 
pass on that. 

I think that is a problem for the Budget Bureau and you gentlemen. 

As far as title II is concerned, there are a couple of specific sections 
in there, 203 and 202, and as far as we are concerned we endorse both 
of those with the only condition being that on this 202, we would like 
to have a little bit of freedom in the use of nomenclature. 

Mr. Horrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion was continued off the record. ) 

The CHarrMan. How about No. 4 on page 5? That is a new office 
that corresponds somewhat to the Secretariat in the British set-up? 

Mr. Humetstine. That is a problem that would not particularly 
concern us except the State Department will work with that with 
whatever type of organization the President chooses to set up to run 
his own office but as we see that, that is a problem for the President to 
decide along with the Congress, as to how that is going to be estab- 
lished, and the Budget Bureau, I think, would be the people that would 
testify on that. 

We are not against it, and we are not for it. We just do not feel 
that we are competent to pass judgment on it. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, will we have someone else up on 
that? 

The Crarrman. We have Mr. Finan from the Bureau of the 
Budget, although it seems to me that the State Department would be 
interested because the work of that office would have something to do 
with the passing along of the ideas and work of the State Department 
to the succeeding State Department, that is a career job. 

Now the Secretary of State might be changed by a new President. 

Mr. HumMELsine. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. A career man in the President’s Office, would 
coordinate the activities of all the different departments; when a 
change is made apprise the new President and his new Cabinet of 
what has been done and the present status, so there would not be a 
break of continuity due to the fact that the whole administration 
changes and nobody is there charged with the responsibility, and 
knows what is going on. 

Mr. Horrman. These would all change, would they not? 
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The CuatrmMan. That is an office—— 

Mr. Horrman. You would change the personnel in all four of these, 
would you not? 

The CuarrMan. That was not the explanation given at the time. 
This is supposed to be a career office held by a very brilliant person. 

Mr. Horrman. You think the succeeding President would take the 
old staff? 

The CuHarrmMan. If the Congress said so, he would keep that Office. 

Mr. Horrman. He would put them in mothballs and get his own. 

Mr. Bonner. Is this one of the dreams of the Hoover Commission 
report? 

The CuHarrMan. One of the recommendations. 

Mr. Bonner. You know, as well as I, and anybody who thinks 
that—no new administration is going to keep a lot of folks around 
close in their private closets that somebody had before. 

I do not care whether it is this one or that one. No Member of 
Congress or no senatorial office would do likewise. That is one thing 
that disillusions me about the Hoover Commission, these mirages. 
They are just impractical, unworkable. 

The CuarrMan. I think, if you listen to the testimony of those who 
have thought this thing out, you might come to a different conclusion. 

Mr. Bonner. It is a beautiful dream, I grant you that, but in the 
type of government we have, you will not get anything like this to 
work. 

Mr. Horrman. Off the record. 

(Discussion was continued off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Humelsine? 

Mr. Humeusine. As IJ say, this is a problem we have very little 
competency in but I will sit this one out. As far as sections 202, and 
203, 203 appears to give the Secretary of State the authority to appoint 
assistant secretaries and other persons of statutory position which 
requires senatorial confirmation. 

I imagine that would be very satisfactory from the standpoint of 
the Department of State, but I rather doubt that the Congress wants 
to give up that authority to confirm these top people in the State 
Department. 

As far as we are concerned on that one, we just pass again and say, 
if you want us to do that, of course we will accept it. 

The CuarrmMan. When you say “the Congress,’ you are referring 
to the Senate side? 

Mr. Humetsine. The Senate side. 

The CuarrmMan. The House of Representatives looks at these 
questions a little more calmly from the view of the people. We are 
not worried about the patronage question. 

Mr. Houirretp. Mr. Humelsine, I notice you made a comment 
on the nomenclature of the organizations. You know, of course, we 
are trying to get every department of Government to use the same 
word for the same type of department within the department or bureau 
within the department? 

Mr. HumeE.siIne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Houirretp. What objection do you have particularly to the 
line-up there: Bureau, division, branch, section, unit? 

Mr. Humetstne. Generally, we con form to that. We would hope 
that there would be enough flexibility to allow us to make a little 
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change from a strict pattern that would, we think, give us a little 
better organizational practice. 

For example, we follow that line-up in our big bureaus. 

We have our Bureau of European Affairs; then we have offices and 
divisions and branches under that. For example, we would like not 
to call our Personnel Office a bureau to follow that bureau arrangement 
down there. We think it makes more sense to call it an office, a per- 
sonnel office of the department. 

We do not think that creates any particular confusion. The same 
thing with other service operations of that sort. 

Mr. Horrman. In view of what you have been called, I do not think 
it makes much difference what you are called in the future. 

Mr. HumE.sIne. You can say that again, but except for those two 
we have no other views on the bill. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Bonner? 

Mr. Bonner. No questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Lanham? 

Mr. Lannam. No questions. 

The Caarrman. Mr. Holifield? 

Mr. Houirre.tp. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hoffman? 

Mr. Horrman. Nothing further. 

The CHarrmMan. Thank you very much, Mr. Humelsine. 

Mr. Humetsine. Thank you, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Have you had an opportunity yet to read the 
report of the committee that went overseas from this committee? 

Mr. Horrman. The Bonner committee, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Humetsine. No, sir; | have not, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrMan. I suggest you do that. 

Mr. Hume sine. | will do so. Fortunately, or unfortunately, I 
have been appearing before the Appropriations Committee since 
February, and I have not had too much time to read those, but I 
intend to. 

We are about through now. 

The CuarrMan. We have with us the representative of the Bureau 
of the Budget, the Honorable William F. Finan, Assistant Director for 
Management and Organization of the Bureau of the Budget. 

He has appeared before us often mainly in an advisory capacity 
heretofore but today he is a witness representing the Bureau. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. FINAN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR 
MANAGEMENT AND ORGANIZATION, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Finan. Mr. Chairman, would you like me to take this lot of 
bills up in any particular order? 

The CHarRMAN. We will take them up in the order that you see fit 
to discuss them. 

Mr. Finan. Very well, sir. 


H. R. 3304 ann H. R. 3674 


The first bills that I want to comment on are H. R. 3304 and 3674 
which are identical bills, to establish principles and policies to govern 
generally the management of the executive branch of the Governinent. 

Mr. Bonner. May I interrupt? 
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Mr.. Finan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. Do I understand now the chairman and Mr. Hoifman 
have introduced identical bills? 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

After deep thought and collaboration we arrived at the same 
conclusion. 

Mr. Horrman. As long as that is on the record I will have to make a 
comment of my own which is, that these bills came up from one of 
the attorneys for the Commission, the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Commission, and on March 19, 1951, I introduced them all so 
that having come from such a distinguished body they might be 
given consideration. Later on April 12, 1951, I understand that the 
chairman introduced similar bills. Is that right? 

Mr. Bonner. I have seen this literature sent up by the Citizens 
Committee, complaining about Congress not passing a lot of bills 
that the Hoover Commission recommends. 

Now I am in a position to compliment Congress. 

Mr. Horrman. I think it was 2 years ago that I introduced 11 of 
those bills; this time it is 19. 

Mr. Frnan. These bills set forth various general principles con- 
cerning the administrative authority of the President and the heads 
of departments and agencies, revise the organization of the Executive 
Office of the President and provide for certain changes in the organiza- 
tion and management of departments and agencies. 

Sections 101 and 201 of the bills deal with the authority of the 
President over the administration of the executive branch and that 
of the heads of departments and independent agencies over the ad- 
ministration of the agencies. 

The apparent intent of these sections is to write into law language 
which would help to accomplish the objectives set forth by the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government 
in its report on general management of the executive branch, to 
establish a clear line of control from the President to these departments 
and agency heads and from them to their subordinates with correla- 
tive responsibility from these officials to the President, cutting through 
barriers which have, in many cases, made bureaus and agencies par- 
tially independent of the Chief Executive. 

The establishment of clear lines of authority and responsibility 
within the executive branch is fundamental to sound and effective 
administration. Very substantial progress has been made toward 
this goal in the last several years by legislation and reorganization 
plans transferring to the Secretaries the functions of subordinate 
officers and agencies within departments in the cases of all but one of 
the civil departments, that department being the Department of 
Agriculture. 

While the Bureau of the Budget approves the purposes of these 
provisions of the bill, the language of these sections leaves considerable 
doubt as to their actual meaning and effect. 

Mr. Horrman. May I interrupt you there? You say while the 
“Bureau of the Budget approves the objectives’’—would you mind 
stating right there what they are in very short language? 

Mr. Frnan. In the words of the Hoover Commission itself the 
objective is to establish a clear line of control from the President 
to these departments and agency heads and from them to their sub- 
ordinates. 
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Mr. Horrman. You go along, though, do you not, with the idea 
which I thought was the controlling idea in the Hoover Commission, 
of economy and efficiency? 

Mr. Finan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. And do you think these bills will do it? 

Mr. Finan. There are certain features of these bills, Mr. Hoffman, 
which I will indicate that we think would be worth while. There are 
others that we either think are unnecessary, or in the case of certain 
provisions dealing with the Executive Office of the President, com- 
pletely undesirable. 

I will point that out in detail. 

Mr. Horrman. You will point out both those in detail? 

Mr. Finan. I will point out both as I go along and discuss them. 

It is clear that they confer no new authority upon the President to 
transfer functions between principal executive agencies, but whether 
they empower him to make transfers within agencies is not certain. 

Such authority vested in the heads of the agencies or in the President 
would be desirable to facilitate the adjustment of internal organiza- 
tion to changing needs. 

The two sections would write into the statutes a definite provision 
that all executive agencies and their heads are subject to the ‘“direc- 
tion and control”’ of the President in exercising all functions vested in 
them, exclusive of their quasi-judicial functions. Section 201 con- 
tains a similar provision with respect to the authority of heads of 
departments and independent establishments over subordinate agen- 
cies. To the extent that there may be any question concerning the 
authority and responsibility of agency heads to direct and control the 
administration of their agencies or concerning the authority and re- 
sponsibility of the President to exercise general direction and control 
over executive agencies, it would be desirable to have such doubt 
eliminated by statutory language definitely recognizing the existence 
of such authority. I might add that the difficulty has already been 
overcome in all but one of the civil departments—Agriculture—by the 
reorganization plans and legislation of the last 3 years. 

However, the treatment of quasi-judicial and quasi-legislative 
functions in these sections raises some serious questions. 

As the sections stand, the former are excepted from, and the latter 
included in, the provisions vesting ‘direction and control’’ in the 
President and the heads of principal executive agencies. What is 
comprehended within the “quasi-judicial”? and ‘‘quasi-legislative”’ 
functions is anything but certain. Such functions, far from being 
limited to the major regulatory commissions, are widely distributed 
among executive agencies. 

Many of them are now directly vested in the heads of departments. 
To exclude the performance of all quasi-judicial functions from execu- 
tive supervision as these provisions do, undoubtedly goes too far. 
On the other hand, subjecting the determination of public utility rates 
for example, which is considered a quasi-legislative function, to the 
direction and control of the President may go too far in the other 
direction. 

Mr. Horrman. Right there, have you language which we could use 
for an amendment to cure that fault vou are cailing to our attention, 
that indefiniteness? 

Mr. Finan. I do not have the language available. 
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Mr. Horrman. Would you have? 

Mr. Finan. I will be glad to supply it if vou like. 

Mr. Horrman. It occurs to me, Mr. Chairman, where he makes 
criticism of these various bills and has the language it would be very 
helpful if they would send it up before the bill is reported out. 

Mr. Finan. We will be happy to do that, sir. 

Mr. HorrMan. Stating with the amendment the purpose for which 
it is offered. 

Mr. Finan. Yes, sir. 

The bill creates two new units within the Executive Office of the 
President—an Office of Personnel and an Office of Staff Secretary— 
and changes the overhead structure of one of the existing units, 
the Council of Economic Advisers. 

Thus, the bill further freezes the organization of Executive Office 
and directly violates the basic recommendations of the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch that the President ‘‘should be 
given complete freedom to adjust the internal relationships of the 
President’s office’? and “should not be prevented by statute from 
reorganizing the President’s office.”’ 

This recommendation is basically sound and conforms to the 
principle now largely observed by the Congress with respect to the 
control of department and agency heads over the organization of their 
staff services. 

The proposed Office of Personnel would be headed by the Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission, ex officio. In this capacity he 
would advise and assist the President in performing his functions under 
the Civil Service Act of 1883 and in coordinating personnel activities 
in the executive branch. 

The creation of such an office by statute does not appear necessary 
or desirable since the President has ample authority to call on the 
chairman of the Civil Service Commission for advice and assistance 
in such matters and writing these provisions into law would produce 
needless rigidity in the President’s staff organization. 

The function of the Office of Staff Secretary would be to assist the 
President in the management of the Executive Office. 

Here it should be pointed out that the management of the Executive 
Office is a matter very directly and intimately affecting the relations 
between the President and his principal staff units and officers. It is 
not something which can readily be fitted into a definite statutory 
mold. It is particularly important that the President’s discretion as 
to the management of the Executive Office and his relations with his 
staff officers not be restricted by statutory provisions. 

While a single official is normally preferable to a board for the direc- 
tion of executive agencies, the work of the Council of Economic 
Advisers is not primarily administrative in nature. Rather, the func- 
tion of the Council is to advise the President on complex economic 
problems. For this purpose a board composed of persons of different 
backgrounds and poiats of view has especial value. 

For the most part the provisions of the bill on departmental organi- 
zation and management would be advantageous. The provision 
vesting in the department or agency head the appointment of all 
bureau chiefs and other heads of subordinate agencies is in line with 
sound organization. If the heads of departments are to be held fully 
responsible for the efficient administration of their agencies—as they 
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should be—they logically should have authority to appoint the heads 
of subordinate agencies who so largely determine the success or failure 
of their administrations. 

Other provisions authorize the heads of principal executive agencies 
to delegate their functions, and subject to Presidential approval, to 
reassign among their subordinates the functions vested by law in the 
heads of subordinate agencies. 

Mr. Horrman. Right there, are those heads subject to civil-service 
regulations? 

Mr. Finan. The situation there is by no means uniform throughout 
the executive branch. Just to use an example, at the present time 
the head of the Bureau of Internal Revenue is not under civil service, 
is appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, whereas a somewhat similar although admittedly much 
smaller bureau in the Treasury Department, the Customs Bureau has 
a head who is fully under civil service. 

Mr. Horrman. Should they be or should they not be in your 
judgment? 

Mr. Finan. I do not think that I am in a position to generalize on 
that, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. If they were subject to civil-service regulations the 
authority would not be delegated straight, would it? That would 
break the line of authority. 

Mr. Finan. You say if they were, or were not? 

Mr. Horrman. If they were. 

If the top man has to read the civil-service rules and regulations 
his authority is limited, is it not? 

Mr. Finan. It is limited to a degree but it is in no sense in my 
judgment limited in an inappropriate manner. 

Mr. Horrman. He has to wait until somebody gets their diploma 
from a civil-service outfit, does he not? 

Mr. Frnan. That is right. 

The CHArrMAN. Did you say diploma? 

Mr. Horrman. Perhaps my use of the word ‘‘diploma’”’ is wrong, 
but perhaps I should say certificate of eligibility. 

Mr. Finan. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. Approved by the local county chairman. 

Mr. Finan. These provisions would supplement somewhat similar 
provisions including several of the 1950 reorganization plans and 
would facilitate improvement in the internal organization of depart- 
ments and agencies. 

The sections of these bills on nomenclature are designed to secure 
desirable uniformity in organizational terminology yet ‘are flexible 
enough to permit the retention of traditional names such as the 
Patent Office where preferable. 

I would like to note at this point in connection with that particular 
section that as the result of strong evidences of concern on the part 
of the Congress, several years ago, with the variety of names used 
for quite similar organizational units throughout the executive 
branch, that without benefit of statute so to speak, a great deal was 
done to bring about as nearly a uniform pattern of titles for organiza- 
tional units within the executive branch as is probably desirable or 
practicable. 
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In other words, our position on this particular section, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that it is perfectly all right but the results it would achieve 
have already largely been achieved without benefit of a particular 
statutory requirement. 

The CHarrMan. Objection was made a short time ago by the repre- 
sentative of the State Department that they would prefer to call their 
personnel set-up an office rather than a bureau. 

Could that be done under this section? 

Mr. Finan. It could be done under this section; yes, sir. This 
section is not rigid. 

The CHarrMAN. You are not in favor of a staff secretary to the 
President set-up indicated in the bill? 

Mr. Frnan. I am not in favor of a statutory requirement that 
there be a staff secretary. 

Mr. Lanuam. As a matter of fact, most of the objects of this bill 
have already been attained and there is not much use in the adoption 
of the bill, is that right? 

Mr. Finan. The important provisions in these bills, which are not 
now largely achieved either in law, or attainable without benefit of 
specific statutory authorization, are the sections running to the auth- 
ority of the department heads over internal organization and appoint- 
ment of Government officials in the departments. 

Mr. Lanuam. What is that? Is that title 11? 

Mr. Finan. That is in title II, ves, sir; particularly sections 203 
and 204. 

The CuarrmMan. Are vou in favor of section 205, staff assistant to 
the heads of principal executive agencies? There was complaint that 
the staffs now run things. 

Mr. Finan. I may be wrong but my impression is that section 205 
is unnecessary. 

The head of each principal agency today has authority to employ 
personnel of the type listed here, subject, of course, to whatever budg- 
etary limitations the Congress sees fit to place upon him. 

As you know, some of the functions here, for example item G, 
“Publications and public information matters’ has been affected in 
most recent years by certain limitations put in appropriation riders 
attempting to hold down the amount of Federal funds that are spent 
for activities of that type. 

Mr. Lanuam. Now section 203 is in line with the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendation for the decentralization of the civil service, 
is it not, and the appointment by the department heads instead of 
from the top? 

Mr. Finan. The particular objective of the Hoover Commission 
that this section is aimed at is that of giving department heads 
authority commensurate with their responsibility. 

The CHarrmMan. Any questions, Mr. McVey? 

Mr. McVey. No; I do not believe so. 

The Cuatrrman. Mr. Lanham? 

Mr. Lannam. No. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Holifield? 

Mr. Houtrretp. No, sir. 

Mr. Finan. If you have no further questions on those bills, Mr. 
Chairman, I will turn to H. R. 3307 and H. R. 3678, which again are 
identical bills. 
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H. R. 3307 anno H. R. 3678 


These bills are designed to make certain changes in laws applicable 
to the regulatory agencies of the Government so as to effectuate the 
recommendations regarding regulatory agencies made by the Hoover 
Commission. 

The Hoover Commission recommended that the following pro- 
visions be made applicable to all regulatory commissions. First, 
that administrative authority and responsibility over internal agency 
management in the executive of policy be placed in the chairman of 
each commission. 

Second, that a commissioner whose term has expired continue in 
office until his successor is appointed and has qualified. 

Third, that commission members be subject to removal from office 
by the President only for cause. 

Fourth, that each commission be constituted on a bipartisan basis. 

The purpose of this bill is to extend to each of the regulatory com- 
missions any of the above provisions which are not now a part of the 
law governing such commission. The provision on vesting adminis- 
trative responsibility in the chairman is applicable only to the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and the National Labor Relations Board. The provision for con- 
tinuing a commissioner in office until his successor is qualified pertains 
to the Civil Aeronautics Board, Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, Federal Power Commission, the National Labor Relations Board, 
and the Securities and Exchange Commission. The restriction on 
the President’s removal power is applicable only to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, the Federal Power Commission, and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. Constituting a commission 
on a bipartisan basis applies only to the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System and the National Labor Relations Board. 

The provisions of the bill concentrating administrative authority 
and responsibility in the chairman are similar to these contained in 
Reorganization Plans Nos. 7 to 13 of 1950, and now in effect for four 
of the regulatory poet amy atk Seg The purpose of this change is to 
improve administration by making one commission member, the 
chairman, responsible for day-to-day operations, thereby bringing 
unified leadership over the commission staff and, at the same time, 
freeing the other commissioners from administrative details and per- 
mitting them to devote their time more fully to problems of regulation. 
The bill does not modify or alter the substantive laws administered 
by the commissions. 

In view of the enhanced administrative authority which the bill 
vests in the Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
(sec. 2), it might be appropriate to add a provision for his designation 
by the President. Under existing legislation and reorganization plans 
the President designates the chairmen of all other regulatory com- 
missions. In this connection, it should be noted that the report of 
the Committee on Independent Regulatory Commissions of the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government 
held that “‘the chairman of each commission should serve as chairman 
at his pleasure.” 
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The provisions of the bill which would extend the tenure of the 
office of a commissioner whose term has expired until his successor 
has been appointed and qualified are intended to keep the regulatory 
agencies at full strength and thus prevent unnecessary disruption of 
work. This is a worth-while objective but it would be achieved under 
this bill in a manner which a minority of the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch, in a dissenting statement, stated ‘‘is 
likely to create problems more serious than those which it is designed 
to solve.”’ 

Under this provision confirmation of successors to commissioners 
might be delayed indiscriminately. We do not agree with the Com- 
mission minority that that ‘is likely to’? happen but we feel that a 
provision of law which could be used in this manner is potentially an 
impediment to proper discharge of executive responsibilities. 

The provisions of the bill on removal are unnecessary in our judg- 
ment and could under some circumstances handicap the President in 
fulfilling his responsibility as Chief Executive for seeing that the laws 
are properly enforced. 

The fact that there has been no abuse of the removal authority in 
the case of the commissions where the proposed restrictions do not 
exist is strong evidence in our judgment that they are not needed. 

On the other hand, there is the danger that rigid limitations on the 
power of removal may in practice prevent the elimination of officials 
whom experience has demonstrated to be unqualified for their re- 
sponsibilities. 

Although extending the principle of bipartisanship to the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, and the National Labor 
Relations Board is consistent with the organization of other regulatory 
commissions, the desire for uniformity should not be the sole con- 
sideration. ‘The requirement of bipartisan membership sometimes 
has the effect of producing self-conscious partisanship in fields which 
should be above partisan considerations. The Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System and the National Labor Relations 
Board are preeminent examples of agencies which should be free from 
partisan influences. 

The CHarrmMan. Were you present when Mr. Gibson, the vice 
president of Santa Fe Railroad, testified on the matter of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission? 

Mr. Finan. I was not, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMAN. He was very much opposed to the appointment of 
the Chairman of that Commission by the President and he was also 
very much opposed to the Chairman exercising administrative func- 
tions for the year that he served. He felt if the chairman were given 
that power he might become arbitrary and use it to fire personnel 
and employ personnel who would do his wishes and bidding, and 
therefore build up despotic power. 

He felt that it would build up despotic power in the Chairman. 

From your experience, would you care to comment? 

Mr. Frnan. From our experience we would not agree with the 
gentleman on either of these points. It is a perfectly simple matter, as 
a matter of fact, to review the experience in the last few years with 
these so-called strong chairman arrangements in other regulatory 
commissions. 

20370—52——14 
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I would say that by and large if we had a general criticism of the 
effects of those arrangements it would be that in effect we have not as 
yet made these chairman as strong in administrative matters as per- 
haps we would like and we have seen no indication whatever that they 
are in any position to get despotic about any matter. 

The CHatrMan. In the Interstate Commerce Commission I believe 
they select one of their own members to serve as chairman for a year. 
He thought that was a system which had operated much better than 
in those commissions where the President had named the Chairman. 
He said this was only an entering wedge to lead up to the appointment 
of the Chairman by the President. 

Mr. Finsn., 1 would say, Mr. Chairman, that as long as you have 
this situation in the Interstate Commerce Commission which as you 
know is the largest of the regulatory commissions, in which the ad- 
ministrative and managerial functions of the Commission are vested 
in a commission proper as distinct from the Chairman, that it would 
probably be of little benefit to the President in discharging his respon- 
sibility as Chief Executive to designate the Chairman. 

But should we succeed in placing the administrative responsibilities 
in the Chairman and in that capacity he would be performing strictly 
executive functions, it would seem only appropriate and reasonable 
that the President be given authority to designate that individual 
because acting in that capacity he would be carrying out one of the 
constitutional responsibilities of the President. That the two require- 
ments go hand in hand, is my point. 

Mr. Horrman. If vou give him authority to appoint the Chairman, 
the Chairman has authority to select the staff and you have executive 
control of the functions of the actions of the Commission. 

Mr. Finan. Not of the policy functions of the Commission but 
strictly administrative functions, Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Horrman. Administrative I know, but if you appoint the staff 
you certainly have to take their views when you come to the decision. 

How are you going to get around it? 

Mr. Finan. As you mentioned a moment ago the staff in these 
commissions is under civil service. 

Mr. Horrman. How is that? 

Mr. Finan. The staff of these commissions are under the Civil 
Service Commission so that the Chairman would be prevented from 
any capricious or irresponsible actions both in removing and appoint- 
ing individuals. 

Mr. Horrman. I can find most anything under civil service just the 
same as I can find the legal decision to back up any opinion I might 
have in my mind. 

Mr. LANHAM. You can prove anything by civil-service regulations 
or do anything. 

Mr. Horrman. Sure. All you have to do is sort them out and pick 
the one you want. 

Mr. Lanuam. That is right. They do not know what they are 
themselves. 

The CHAIRMAN. Any question on those two bills? 
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Mr. Finan. I will-take up H. R. 3306 and H. R. 3689 which again 
are identical bills. These bills would establish a Department of Social 
Security and Education in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government. 

These bills would establish a new Department of Social Security 
and Education to be headed by a Secretary with an Under Secretary 
and three Assistant Secretaries one of whom is to be appointed 
Administrative Assistant Secretary. 

The bills transfer to the Secretary of the new Department all of the 
functions of the Federal Sec rus Agency except those administered 
by the Public Health Service, Elizabeths Hospital, the Food and 
Drug Administration, and the Bure sau of Federal Credit Unions. 

In addition, the bills transfer to the Secretary the functions of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs of the Department of the Interior. 

A companion bill H. R. 3688 would transfer the Public Health 
Service and St. Elizabeths Hospital to a new Department of Health 
but no disposition of the Food and Drug Administration or the Bureau 
of Federal Credit Unions is made in these or any of their companion 
bills. Consequently, the Federal Security Agency would continue in 
existence for the administration of at least these two agencies. 

In view of its size and the importance of its functions the Federal Se 
curity Agency amply merits conversion into an executive department 
with Cabinet representation. 

The Presideat has recommended this on a number of occasions and 
he has twice endeavored to accomplish it by reorganization plans. 
Departmental status, however, is much less essential than the mainte- 
nance of close working re Jations among the principal Federal agencies 
dealing with health, ‘education, and social sec urity which is made 
possible by their inclusion in the Federal Security Agency. Although 
involving different professional specialties these three functional 
fields are fundamentally directed to the conservation and development 
of the human resources of the Nation. Each has a vital impact upon 
the others and many problems depend for their solution upon co- 
operative action between at least two of these fields. 

Vocational rehabilitation affords a good example of an area requiring 
such cooperation, involving as it does problems of health and physical 
restoration, vocational education, and frequently public assistance. 

Its various aspects cut across the special fields of the Public Health 
Service, the Office of Education, and the Bureau of Public Assistance 
in addition to the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation which heads the 
program. 

School health programs provide another illustration. This area is 
of direct concern to the Office of Education, the Children’s Bureau and 
the Public Health Service. Health education and medical care of the 
indigent are other important examples of problems requiring coopera- 
tion among two or more of the functional fields of the Federal Security 
Agency. The division of Health, Education, and Social Security fune- 
tions between two departments as provided by these bills and their 
companion bill, H. R. 3688, would make it considerably more difficult 
to develop and maintain the teamwork among Federal organizations in 
these fields which the nature of their activities demands. 
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Accordingly, we feel that the proposed new department should in- 
clude all of the functions now administered by the Federal Security 
Agency and that a title should be provided for the Department com- 
prehending such a combination of functions. 

While health, education, and welfare activities together comprise 
the greater part of the work of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in terms of 
expenditures, much of its program consists of land management and 
resources development activities which tie in very directly with other 
agencies of the Department of the Interior. 

The Bureau supervises the conservation and development of natural 
resources on more than 50,000,000 acres of Indian lands. 

Most of these lands are adjacent to or intermingled with public 
domain and grazing lands controlled by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement. 

Since most of the Indian lands are in arid or semiarid regions, irri- 
gation and reclamation are important to their development. In view 
of the numerous relations between the work of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs and other agencies of the Interior Department, the uniqueness 
of the Bureau‘s problems, and the necessity of unified administration 
of its varied activities, we doubt that the advantages of transfer to a 
Department of Social Security and Education would outweigh the 
disadvantages. Unless the bills are amended to include the functions 
of the Public Health Service in the proposed Department, it seems 
clear that the transfer would not be warranted. Even if so amended, 
it is questionable whether the transfer would be desirable. 

That concludes my comments on those bills, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Any questions, Mr. Bonner? 

Mr. Bonner. No questions. 

The CHatrmMan. Mr. McVey? 

Mr. McVey. No questions. 

Mr. Lannam. I have no questions. 

The CuartrMan. Mr. Holifield? 

Mr. Houirietp. No questions. 

The CrarrmMan. Thank you. 

Now the next ones. 


H. R. 3314 ann H. R. 3676 


Mr. Frnan. The next bills, Mr. Chairman, are H. R. 3314, and 
H. R. 3676. 

These bills, unlike the previous bills, are not identical bills. I will 
direct my statements to H. R. 3676 first, but they are also applicable 
to H. R. 3314. 

H. R. 3676 is a bill which would place in the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services responsibility for coordination of certain miscellaneous 
activities in the District of Columbia in accordance with a recom- 
mendation of the Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government. 

This bill in effect would transfer to the Administrator of General 
Services all powers vested by law in the President for the direction, 
control, or supervision of the activities of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Smithsonian Institution, the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, and the Commission of Fine Arts, to 
be exercised by the Administrator subject to the direction and control 
of the President. 
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Mr. Lanuam. I beg your pardon. Is that not in line with one of 
the reorganization plans that has recently been sent down, the new 
plan for the District? 

Mr. Finan. No, sir. The plan to which you refer is Plan 5 of 1952 
and that deals strictly and entirely with the internal reorganization 
of the D. C. government. 

Mr. Lanuam. I see. Go ahead, sir. 

The Cuargman. Mr. Donohue testified yesterday on that. 

Mr. Lanuam. I am sorry I did not get to hear his testimony. 

Mr. Finan. The Hoover Commission strongly recommends that 
the number of agencies reporting directly to the President be reduced. 
In line with this general objective it further recommends that the 
agencies indicated above either report to the Administrator of General 
Services or handle through him such matters as otherwise would 
require Presidential action. 

H. R. 3676 is intended to effectuate these recommendations but in 
reality makes a somewhat more sweeping transfer of the President’s 
powers than appears to have been contemplated by the specific 
language of the Hoover Commission with respect to these agencies. 

The Bureau of the Budget is completely in sympathy with the basic 
objective of reducing the number of agencies reporting directly to the 
President. We believe, however, that as a rule, the soundest method 
of accomplishing this objective is that enunciated by the Hoover 
Commission in its report on general management of the executive 
branch, namely, that agencies be grouped into departments as nearly 
as possible by major purpose in order to give a coherent mission to 
each department. 

Moreover, it is difficult to see wherein the agencies covered by 
H. R. 3676 bear a really significant relation to the major purposes of 
the General Services Administration or how placing these agencies 
under the direction, control and supervision of the Administrator of 
General Services, is consistent with maintaining a coherent mission 
for the General Services Administration. 

As made clear by the initial declaration of policy in the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, the General 
Services Administration is established by the Congress to provide an 
economical and efficient mechanism for performing the central prop- 
erty management and administrative services functions of the Govern- 
ment. 

On the other hand, the basic purposes of the agencies to be placed 
under the supervision and direction of the Administrator of General 
Services by H. R. 3676 range from the planning and government of 
the National Capital area to the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men through scientific research, exploration, the operation of 
museums and other means. 

Placing these agencies under the direction of the Administrator of 
General Services might somewhat impair his ability to provide the 
needed leadership within the Government with respect to property 
management and administrative services while the agencies themselves 
might not receive the type of supervision most appropriate to their 
functions. 

Insofar as the government of the District of Columbia is concerned, 
it should also be pointed out that on several occasions the President 
has recommended local self-government as the sound and appropriate 
arrangement. 
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In summary, the Bureau of the Budget does not feel that H. R. 
3676 affords a suitable or adequate solution of the problem of reducing 
the number of agencies reporting directly to the President insofar 
as these particular agencies are concerned. 

The CHatrMAN. We have not had anyone speak favorably for this 
bill vet. Are there any questions? 

Mr. McVey. No questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Bonner? 

Mr. Bonner. No questions. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Holifield. 

Mr. Houirretp. No questions. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Lanham? 

Mr. Lanuam. No questions. 

Mr. Finan. The next bills I would like to take up are H. R. 3303 
and H. R. 3683. 

H. R. 3303 anv 3683 


These bills are identical except for some very minor differences in 
language on lines 1 to 3 of page 3 of each bill. 

The CHarrMan. Do they differ materially from the Senate bill, 
1146 that was passed and then recalled? 

Mr. Frnan. If I recall correctly, Mr. Chairman, they do not differ 
substantially from S. 1146. With your permission, I would like to 
check my answer to that question when we get the transcript of this 
record to be sure I am right on that point. 

The CHarrMan. Yes, of course. 

Mr. Finan. H. R. 3683 and S. 1146 were identical as introduced 
and are still substantially similar. Prior to passage by the Senate, 
S. 1146 was amended in the following principal respects: 

(a) March 31, 1953, was fixed as the final date for the Commission 
to submit its report and the Commission was required to propose 
such constitutional amendments, legislation, and administrative 
actions as it deemed necessary to carry out its recommendations. 

(6) The Commission was’ authorized to subpena witnesses and 
te 

The Commission was required to consult with representatives 
of various interested groups and was authorized to establish advisory 
committees. 

H. R. 3303 and H. R. 3683 would establish a temporary commission 
to study Federal, State, and local problems. Such a study had been 
recommended by the Hoover Commission. A number of bills on this 
subject have been introduced including in the present Congress H. R. 

H. R. 41, H. R. 391, H. R. 3303, H. R. 3683, H. R. 5251, and 
H. R. 7130, which have been referred to this committee. 

The Bureau of the Budget has previously testified in favor of the 
objective of legislation to establish such a Commission. We have 
suggested changes in certain of the proposals with respect to the 
composition of the commission and the scope of and nature of the 
study to be made, and some of the pending bills reflect these sugges- 
tions. 

It continues to be our opinion that a useful purpose would be served 
by a comprehensive survey of the kind contemplated in several of 
the bills. 

In general, it seems to us that it would be preferable to provide for 
a commission with a smaller membership than that provided in H. R. 
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3303 and H. R. 3683. These bills also omit provisions which we con- 
sider desirable as follows: First, provisions mstructing the Commis- 
sion to specify in its report the types of action necessary to carry out 
its recommendations and second, requiring consultations with repre- 
sentatives of various affected interests and authorizing establishment 
of advisory committees from among such representatives. 

The question of the proper and most effective arrangements for a 
division of responsibilities and powers between the Federal Govern- 
ment and State and local governments has always been a difficult one 
to resolve. As the Hoover Commission pointed out, it is the cardinal 
question in our Federal-State system of government and it is one that 
cannot be settled once and for all times but needs to be reexamined 
at intervals as conditions and needs change. In our opinion a careful 
and unbiased study of the entire field could be exceedingly useful to 
the Congress and the President. 

The findings and recommendations could help greatly in working 
out harmonious productive and economical relations among the levels 
of government and in the enactment of legislation contributing toward 
that end. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McVey? 

Mr. McVey. I am sorry Mr. Hoffman is not here. I would like 
to have the opinion of yourself and Mr. Hoffman in regard to the size 
of these commissions. Do you have anything to say? 

The CuarrMan. Once more I do not claim special pride in author- 
ship. I will arbitrate or cempromise on the number. I think a 
smaller number is better. 

Mr. Bonner? 

Mr. Bonner. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lanham? 

Mr. Lanuam. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Holifield? 

Mr. Houirre._p. No questions. 

The CuarrMan. I think there have been suggestions made that the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments is charged 
with the responsibility to do this job and I think that the objectives 
recommended by the Hoover Commission might be able to be reached 
by a subcommittee of this committee properly staffed with the proper 
funds to perform the job. 

Mr. Lanuam. How are you going to get those funds? 

The CuHarrman. If we can vote the Hoover Commission 
1,900,000 

Mr. Lanuam. I am thinking about the Committee on House 
Administration right now. 

The CHarrMAN. I see no reason why a subcommittee of this com- 
mittee should not start out with an initial grant of $500,000 in order 
to set up a staff and get busy on the work because they are charged 
with the responsibility by the Congress. 

Mr. Lannam. You have to get it through the Committee on House 
Administration is* the point | am making. With the Hoover Com- 
mission you would not, I mean, a commission set up in that way. 
I am more or less facetious in my suggestion. 

The Cuairman. I think if it is within the jurisdietion of this com- 
mittee and the judgment of Congress that they should make such a 
study I think that we should make the study, we should make appli- 
cation. 
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Mr. Lanuam. I do, too, but I am talking about getting the money. 

Mr. Bonner. Do I understand you, Mr. Chairman, to-advance the 
thought that the intergovernment relations subcommittee should 
make this study itself? 

The Caarrman. That has been advanced several times by various 
members of this committee that the law creating our committee gave us 
the authority, the power, and the duty to work upon this subject 
matter. 

Mr. Lanuam. Besides we have an independent association called 
“The Council of State Governments” that does much work in this 
field. 

The CHarrMaANn. That is right, and perhaps by coordinating their 
efforts and going into it from every angle we could arrive at the proper 
results and work out a program without an outside commission doing 
the job. 

Those ideas have been advanced. Mr. Hardy is a great exponent 
of retaining jurisdiction in this field by this committee. 

Mr. Lanuam. So am I. 

The CHarrRMAN. Have you any opinion on that? 

Mr. Bonner. I appreciate the compliment. I would have the 
responsibility—I would not shirk the responsibility, | would accept 
the responsibility but when this is done I want to know that the 
membership of this subcommittee is going to function. I have had 
difficulty—I do not say on either side of the aisle of the House with 
respect to minority and majority members here—getting attendance 
at subcommittee meetings. 

It would be a great responsibility to thrust on the chairman of 
any subcommittee a thing of this volume and magnitude unless he 
was going to have cooperative work from the membership of the 
subcommittee, 

I can appreciate the responsibility of Members of Congress, the 
duties they have. This is a big field to go into. The governors 
when they appeared before the subcommittee only talked about tax. 

The CHarrMaNn. That is one of the subjects to be studied. 

Mr. Bonner. They want the Federal Government to give up cer- 
tain taxes but they did not answer the question at all of what the 
State governments would give up in the way of grants and aids to 
the States. I tried to bring that out but I could not get any thought 
along that line. 

So a committee of this kind would have a lot of work. 

The CHarrMANn. Are you denying jurisdiction? 

Mr. Bonner. Denying jurisdiction? No, we will take it. 

It is late in the session of Congress. 

Mr. Bonner. We have had several hearings on this, we have had 
some very prominent witnesses. 

The CuarrmMan. To do this new study you would have to have an 
adequate staff, you would have to have a staff of experts. It is a 
question of supervision whether or not under the supervision of your 
subcommittee you could do this adequately. 

Mr. Bonner. This subcommittee has done a lot of work. 

The CHarrMan. It might not have the same membership. 

Mr. Bonner. There has been the study of the supply management 
of the armed services and it has been a big job. I must compliment 
the staff, the small staff has done a voluminous amount of work. 
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The Cuarrman. Under your able supervision, do you believe that 
you could build up a staff large enough and capable enough to do 
this job? 

Mr. Bonner. I am confident of that. 

The CuarrMan. I judge then you are not in favor of this bill. 

Mr. Bonner. I think that we would have to have great aid from 
the Bureau of the Budget, they have a lot of capable men up there. 
I have already received a great deal of assistance from the Bureau of 
the Budget on other work which I appreciate. 

This can be done by a subcommittee if the membership of the 
subcommittee is willing to give up a lot of their own free time and 
apply themselves to this, it can be done. I will accept the task. 

Mr. Lanuam. Mr. Chairman, not on this bill or any specific bill but 
[ would like to ask the witness a general question. 

The CuarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Lanuam. Mr. Robert Ramspeck, Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission in testifying on these bills the other day suggested 
that what the Government needed was a good general manager. 

I inquired at the time just how much of that job your organization 
did. 1 wonder if you could tell us what managerial practices you 
require of the various departments or whether you require any or 
supervise in any way the management of the various departments. 

Mr. Frvan. Well, to begin ‘with we conceive of the Bureau as 
strictly a staff agency to the President and we exercise no direct 
authority over the heads of any of the agencies. 

We, in effect, assist the president in the performance of his re- 
sponsibility. We have a number of approaches toward attempting to 
bring about improved management in the agencies, the budget 
process itself provides us with a systematic and annual review of the 
performance of the agencies, not only in terms of their requirements 
for funds but in terms of the efficiency and effectiveness with which 
they are carrying out their responsibility. 

As a part of the process through which we assist the President in 
formulating the budget we bring to his attention management problems 
of sufficient magnitude to warrant being brought to the President’s 
attention. 

Since 1949, under Executive Order 10072, we have intensified that 
approach. 

In addition to submitting their estimates of their requirements for 
funds during the budget vear the agencies are required to submit to 
us their annual management improvement program which consists of 
a report on what they did in the way of solving management prob- 
lems during the past year, their appraisal of what their major man- 
agement problems will be during the future year, and a statement of 
the approach they intend to take toward trying to solve those prob- 
lems and who is going to be made responsible for doing whatever 
work may be involved in bringing about their solution. 

Those matters are taken up with the responsible officials of the 
agencies in our budget hearings and at other times throughout the 
year. 

Mr. Lanuam. Have there been any results, tangible results from 
those suggestions, reviews of the problems and your suggestions? 

Mr. Finan. There have been very tangible results, Mr. Congress- 
man. We take the position, however, that it is the responsibility of 
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the agency heads rather than the Bureau of the Budget to actually 
bring about improvements of that kind. 

We act in a stimulating and in an advisory role so that not only do 
they have the responsibility for doing it but whatever accomplish- 
ments are brought about have been brought about through their 
efforts and in effect they get credit for it and not the Bureau. 

You will find, just to illustrate, that the Commerce Department 
in their budget submission to the Congress last year outlined the ac- 
complishments under their management’ improvement program during 
the previous year and identified and related to their budget submission 
economies that saved somewhere—if I remember correctly—on the 
order of $7 million a year which they took out of their budget base 
when they sent the budget to the Congress. That is merely one 
illustration of tangible evidence of results under the program. 

Mr. Lanuam. Now that brings up another question and that is: 
Does the Budget Bureau see any tangible results in dollars and cents, 
anv savings that have been brought about by the adoption of the 
Hoover Commission recommendations that have so far been adopted? 
I know probably the departments are more efficient because of it 
but can you see any money saved? 

Mr. Finan. That is a question which is asked us fairly often, Mr. 
Congressman, and it is an extremely difficult question to answer. 

Mr. Lanuam. It is difficult to get an answer. 

Mr. Finan. If you want me to try to be specific about it, I would 
have to supply for the record, I do not want to risk working from 


memory. 
Mr. Lanuam. Would vou do that? 
(The letter referred to follows:) 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1982. 
Hon. JoHN McCLe.uan, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Operations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CuarrMan: This is in reply to your letter of January 17, 1952, 
in which you request that the committee be provided with the following specific 
data regarding savings effected or obtainable through the implementation of 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission: 

“1, An estimate of savings in expenditures by the Federal Government. under 
reorganization plans which have become effective since the approval of the Re- 
organization Act of 1949. 

‘2. Which of these reorganization plans have been fully activated by adminis- 
trative action and those on which final administrative action still remains to be 
taken, 

‘“*3. Estimated savings accomplished under other reorganization legislation ap- 
proved by the Congress based on Hoover Commission recommendations. 

“4. A detailed estimate relative to the estimated savings that would follow the 
enactment of the remaining recommendations of the Hoover Commission.”’ 

Last July I received a aig what similar request from the Senator from Dela- 
ware, the Honorable John J. Williams. In my reply to him I included a state- 
ment which I had presented to the Senate Finance Committee in answer to ques- 
tions raised in hearings held on June 29, 1951. This statement explained in some 
detail why it is not usually possible either in prospect or in retrospect to estimate 
precisely the savings realized through reorganizations. 

At the outset it should be kept in mind, as you have noted in your remarks be- 
fore the Senate, that the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government deliberately refrained from estimating economies in terms of 1° 
duced expenditures. A few of the task force reports did contain dollar estimates 
of savings, but those were usually not supported in detail. Most of the claims of 
large savings for particular reorganizations have appeared in the speeches and 
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writings of certain former members of the Commission and in the materials and 
statements of organizations advocating the adoption of the various reeommenda- 
tions or reports. Many of these estimates lack supporting evidence. 

Because the Reorganization Act of 1949 requires that the President specify the 
reduction of expenditures which will be brought about by the taking effect of a 
reorganization plan, messages transmitting plans to Congress contain estimates of 
what the President believes can be achieved in the way of savings. Although the 
President has often forecast long-range economies, he has in but one case predicted 
the precise dollar savings expected to follow the approval of a plan. The excep- 
tion was plan No. 3 of 1952, for which the President estimated that, within a few 
vears, arinuial savings of about $300,000 would be realized from reforms in the 
customs service made pursuant to that plan. There is little reason to expect that 
what could not be done for most all of the 41 reorganization plans submitted to 
date could be done for any substantial proportion of the plans which he may sub- 
mit in the future. I have, therefore, no choice but to advise you, with regard to 
the fourth item in your request, that it is impossible to furnish the committee 
with ‘‘a detailed estimate relative to the estimated savings that would follow the 
enactment of the remaining recommendations of the Hoover Commission.” 

The second item on which you request information concerns the extent to which 
approved reorganization plans have been activated. Final administrative action 
has been taken upon most of the plans. There are a few plans, such as Nos. 8, 9, 
10, and 13 of 1950—which established strong chairman positions for various regu- 
latory commissions—that will require administrative actions for an indefinite 
period of time. In addition, there are, of course, instances where agency heads 
have not had occasion or found it necessary to use certain authorities extended to 
them by reorganization plans. The Secretary of Labor, for example, has not found 
it necessary to fill the position of Administrative Assistant Secretary provided 
under Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1950. 

The first and third types of information requested in your letter deal with specific 
data relating to the reduction in expenditures which has been accomplished 
through the reorganization plans and statutes which have been approved either 
pursuant to the Reorganization Act of 1949 or for the purpose of effectuating 
recommendations of the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government. 

A number of reorganization plans and acts of Congress have led to sufficiently 
evident and tangible economies to permit their use as illustrations. I am setting 
forth a few of these examples in the following paragraphs. 

Reorganization Plan No. 22 of 1950 transferred the Federal National Mortgage 
Association from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. This transfer had the immediate positive result of assur- 
ing close coordination between the secondary market operations of the Association 
and national housing policies. In addition, an active program of consolidation of 
field offices and related streamlining reduced the annual administrative expenses 
of the Association by about a million dollars during the fiscal year 1951, at a time 
when the portfolio of Government-held mortgages was increasing. 

Publie Law 152, approved July 1, 1949, and Reorganization Plans Nos. 18 and 20 
of 1950 created the General Services Administration and pulled together in this 
one agency numerous central service functions previously scattered throughout 
the executive branch. Although it will require many years to realize the full 
benefits of such a complex and large-scale reorganization, specific examples of 
savings already achieved can be cited. These savings are discussed in greater 
detail in the annual report of the General Services Administration for fiscal year 
1951. During the 1951 fiscal year supplies were furnished to Federal agencies 
at a total cost nearly $26,000,000 less than the probable cost had the same sup- 
plies been purchased by the using agencies individually. During the same fiscal 
vear over 520,000 square feet of space and 8,000 filing cabinets were released 
through the transfer of inactive records to the new Federal records centers; the 
annual savings for these records management operations are estimated at 
$1,400,000. Tightening up on space utilization by the Federal agencies resulted 
in savings of annual rentals in excess of $3,700,000. The traffic management 
program led to various agreements with carriers which saved the Government 
$2,240,000 during fiscal year 1951. Changes in the methods of publication of slip 
laws and other documents led to savings estimated at $133,000 over the same 
period. 

Detailed estimates of the savings realized through activation of the Hoover 
Commission recommendations are extremely difficult to prepare for a number of 
reasons, the most important of which are the following: 
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W¥i(1) Many of the recommendations of the Hoover Commission were aimed at 
improving the effectivenses of executive supervision of Federal. agencies. The 
purpose of many recommendations of the Hoover Commission was to provide an 
opportunity for efficient, responsible administration by providing clear lines of 
authority and responsibility from the President, through the heads of the depart- 
ments and agencies, down to the most subordinate units of the executive branch. 
It was the view of the Commission and the theme of many of the messages trans- 
mitting reorganization plans that once the head of an agency is given the author- 
ity and staff required to coordinate the bureaus and programs for which he is 
responsible his capacity to eliminate poor management within his organization is 
increased. Reorganizations of this type provide an opportunity for more eco- 
nomical administration. What is actually accomplished will depend upon how 
aggressively the responsible officials take advantage of the opportunity. Even 
for known improvements, it is often difficult to determine whether or not they 
took place because of reorganization action or simply as a part of the normal 
process of executive supervision. 

(2) A substantial number of the recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
were designed to facilitate the coordination of Federal programs by bringing 
together those related to a common major purpose in a single department or 
agency: Very frequently little duplication existed prior to organization action, 
and therefore no immediate savings in terms of reduced program costs resulted. 
Yet the improved grouping of related activities increases the likelihood that the 
various programs of the Government will be carried out in a consistent and 
coordinated manner. For example, the Hoover Commission recommended that 
the major nonregulatory transportation activities of the Federal Government be 
grouped in the Department of Commerce. Reorganization plans have since 
transferred the functions of the Maritime Commission and the Bureau of Public 
Roads to the Department of Commerce and have created the post of Under 
Secretary of Commerce for Transportation. The major benefit to be derived 
from these reorganizations is not immediate savings but rather the more effec- 
tive development of a national transportation system designed to meet the needs 
of commerce, industry, agriculture, the general public, and the national defense. 

(3) The changing nature of Federal programs and agencies makes difficult the 
identification of specific savings resulting from reorganization actions: Since the 
activities of the Federal Government are designed to meet the needs of the people, 
changes in economic conditions, international developments, significant popula- 
tion growth, and ovher factors frequently compel adjustments in Federal pro- 
grams. It is thus possible to consolidate functions to produce more economical 
administration; yet, because the programs involved many increase in tempo, 
the next year’s appropriations may be larger than those required to carry out the 
activity under less efficient arrangements. For example, one of the major reor- 
ganizations from which savings have been anticipated is the replacement of the 
National Military Establishment by a more effectively unified Department of 
Defense. Since that reorganization took effect there have been important re- 
forms relating to sea transportation, air transportation, procurement activities, 
and personnel utilization. However, whatever savings may have resulted from 
these actions have been obscured by an increase in expenditures for the military 
program from $11,900,000,000 in the 1950 fiscal year to an estimated $39,000,- 
000,000 for 1952. 

(4) The measuring of the effectiveness of reorganization plans and legislation 
in terms of reduced expenditures is complicated by the fact that the chief effect 
of some reorganizations is improved service to the public: The cost of a program 
involved in a reorganization may remain constant and there may be little or no 
reduction in administrative expenses, but the improvements in the quality of the 
service rendered may still fully justify reorganization. The transfer of functions 
relating to the maintenance and operation of schools affected by Federal activities 
from the General Services Administration to the Federal Security Agency probably 
saved little in the cost of administration (and any savings which might have 
resulted have been completely obscured by subsequent enlargement in the scope 
of the program). Yet this transfer added to the convenience with which State 
and local school officials can deal with the Federal Government by concentrating 
Federal responsibility in a single agency. The improved lines of supervision 
established by various plans may also result in better service to the public without 
leading to tangible savings. 

(5) A number of the recommendations of the Hoover Commission proposed 
additional studies or investigations, in areas such as Federal-State-local relations 
and overseas administration: Obviously no savings could result immediately 
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from the authorization of such studies, for they must be completed and findings 
must be implemented before it becomes possible to estimate the benefits. 

Because of the factors mentioned above it is impossible to estimate the savings 
accomplished from many of the reorganization plans and statutes which have 
been approved. In other instances it would be feasible to come up with reason- 
ably firm estimates if the agencies involved were to undertake extensive studies 
of the effects of the reorganizations. Such studies would in some instances call 
for the expenditure of so many man-hours as to offset the benefits attributable to 
reorganizations. 

Many of the identifiable savings in the administration of Federal programs 
achieved during the last 2 years stem from the President’s efforts to promote 
improved management in all the departments and agencies. Executive Order 
10072, issued July 29, 1949, requires that each agency head systematically review 
the effectiveness of his agency’s programs and the economy of its operations. 
Annual reports of: management improvement activity are submitted to the 
Bureau of the Budget. Many economies have been reported. Some of these 
may have been facilitated by the various reorganization plans strengthening the 
authority of the heads of certain agencies and the chairmen of several regulatory 
commissions. ‘The improvements realized to date, examples of which are cited 
in the following paragraphs, are more often the result of efforts over a long period. 

The Treasury Department has reported numerous examples of management 
improvement actions leading to tangible savings, including the following: 

(a) During 1950 the Fiscal Service, working through the Fiscal Services 
Management Committee, effected management savings totaling more than 
$6,000,000, including some economies resulting from improvements initiated 
during the period of 1947-1949. 

(b) The Bureau of Public Debt reduced the number of regional offices from 
five to three with a resulting annual savings of $250,000 in 1950. 

(c) A depository receipt procedure was developed by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue in cocperation with the Fiscal Services to cover employment taxes as 
well as income taxes. During the first half of 1950, when the new procedure was 
first put in operation, savinss from the elimination of compensation to commercial 
banks amounted to $500,000. 

(d) The modernization of the intaglio presses in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing in 1950 led to savings estimated at over $1,000,000 a year. 

(e) The Bureau of Engraving and Printing also reported that improvements in 
the printing of currency installed during fiscal vear 1951 would lead to the abolition 
of 300 positions and an annual savings of $963,000. 

The Housing and Home Finance Ageney reported numerous improvements 
during the 1951 fiscal year, many of which resulted in individually small but 
cumulatively significant savings. Changes in FHA title I claims payment and 
recovery procedures produced annual personnel and materials savings estimated 
at $61,000. Improvements in the procedures used in the termination of insured 
mortgages broucht about an estimated annual saving of $60,000. HHFA records 
disposal activities saved another $50,000 during the year. 

Many actions to improve the organization and efficiency of the military services 
have been taken by the Department of Defense. Numerous consolidations have 
been made and a numer of joint activities for the three services have been estab- 
lished since enactment of the National Security Act. Examples of consolidations 
and joint operations now in effect include the Military Air Transport Service, 
the Military Sea Transport Service, the Military Traffic Service, the Armed Forces 
Technical Information Agency, the National War College, the Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces, the Armed Forces Special Weapons Project, the Armed 
Forces Institute of Pathology, the Aeronautical Standards Group, the Armed 
Services Medical Regulating Office, the Electronics Production Resources Agency, 
the Physical Security Equipment Agency, the Armed Services Petroleum Pur- 
chasing Agency, the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency, and other sinsle 
purchasing and service arrangements. These actions have enabled considerable 
progress in providing common procedures and in reducing duplications of effort 
and they have enabled such specific dollar economies as those resulting from the 
consolidation of printing facilities, the curtailment of certain printing, and the 
installation of working capital funds in printing, plants, which in the fiscal year 
1950 saved over $2,000,000. 

Also illustrative of actions being taken by the Department of Defense is the 
development of a plan, for operation by the military departments, providins for 
preferential bulk insurance rates on a uniform basis for workman’s compensation 
and publie liability on defense contracts; this plan is similiar to one developed 
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during World War II which enabled a saving of $193,000,000 from standard 
insurance rates. A savin‘; in funds and personnel is to be realized from the 
consolidation of the examination and classification activities of the 192 main 
recruiting, stations ef the services into a total of 71 Armed Forces examinin«: 
stations. Large savings are also beins; made from the establishment by the 
Army Ordnance © rps of the larcest rebuild prosram in history, which has 
rebuilt fer about $161,000,000 equipment which today would cost $600,000,000: 
typical quantities rebuilt are over 10,000 combat vehicles, over 22,000 artillery 
pieces, and over a million and a half small arms. 

The Veterans’ Administration, by arranging for a consolidation of insurance 
and death claims offices in Philadelphia, at an initial one-time cost of about 
$1,800,000, will henceforth realize annual savings estimated at $2,700,000. Similar 
insurance office consolidations at Fort Snelling and Denver will permit a reduction 
in annual operating costs of about $2,500,000; the Fort Snelling and Denver moves 
will, however, necessitate a one-time cost of about $2,400,000 

The introduction of a new money order punch card to replace that previously 
used in post office auditing procedures has resulted in a saving of over 300,000,000 
forms and other gains. Although this new money order system has not been in 
operation long enough to permit an accurate estimate of ultimate savings, it has 
already led to the elimination of 700 positions. The annual savings from the 
personnel reductions alone will exceed $2,500,000. 

In December 1947, the Bureau of the Budget, the Treasury Department, and 
the General Accounting Office undertook a joint program to improve accounting 
in the Federal Government. A large number of significant accomplishments has 
been reported under this program, some of which were facilitated by the Budget 
and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950. Ilbistrations of improvements which 
have produced specific recurrent savings include: (a) The elimination in the 
General Accounting Office of certain operations which were common to the Genera! 
Accounting Office and the Treasury Department, with a resultant saving of 
nearly $1,000,000; (6) the revision of accounting procedures for public debt 
coupon interest and related operating procedures in the Treasurv Department 
with a saving of at least $150,000; and (c) the adoption in the Department of 
Defense of a simplified method of scheduling disbursements and collections o1 
electrical accounting machines and the revision of related procedures, which ar 
expected to result in the elimination of more than 100 clerical positions in regional 
accounting offices of the Department of the Navy, with comparable savines 
possible in the field disbursing activities of the Departments of the Army and the 
Air Force. 

While the above examples of savings from reorganization legislation and plans 
and from management improvement activities of the departments and agencies 
fall short of vour request for the reasons which I have already indicated, it is my 
hope that the examples cited above will make clear that Government reorgani- 
zation efforts frequently result in reduced costs of operations, including identifiable 
dollar savings in some cases. While this is the best we can do by way of identifv- 
ing tangible savings without investing considerably more staff time and money, 
we are confident that, as a result of both the Hoover Commission studies and the 
President’s management improvement program, there are many additional savings 
not listed herein. 

Even if examples of reduced expenditures were totally lacking, it would not, 
however, mean that the reorganization legislation passed by Congress and the 
plans submitted by the President have failed to serve useful purposes. Much 
of what has been done in the last 2 years has been in the direction of improving 
the lines of responsibility and accountability within the executive branch. 
Improvements of this type and many of the regroupings of functions which have 
taken place will add to the capacity of the Government of the United States to 
carry out its immense responsibilities at home and overseas. The provision of 
executive machinery organized to do well whatever it is called upon to do is the 
most important objective of the reorganization program. ‘The dollars saved in 
particular instances are among the beneficial results of improved organization, 
but they are by no means the sole criterion by which the accomplishments since 
the passage of the Reorganization Act of 1949 and the publication of the reports 
of the Commission on Organization should be judged. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. J. Lawton, Director. 
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Mr. Finan. I would want to state here as a generalization that by 
and large it has been almost impossible to directly identify any specific 
dollar saving in an agency’s operation to a recommendation of the 
Hoover Commission. 

The CuarrmMan. The Budget and Accounting Act passed by Con- 
gress? 

Mr. Fran. That was in 1950, the Budget and Accounting Act of 
1950. 

The CuarirMan. Don’t you think that will save the Government a 
lot of money? 

Mr. Finan. It definitely should. As a matter of fact, I think Mr. 
Warren has demonstrated very substantial savings, growing out of that 
program. But to get back to your question, Mr. Congressman, you 
will recall that the Hoover Commission itself and President Hoover 
himself at the time they made their report were very careful to point 
out that the carrying out of their recommendations for improved or- 
ganization of the executive branch would merely create a better 
atmosphere within which improvements in Government operations 
could be brought about and that, by and large, those improvements 
would have to be measured in terms of improved service to the public, 
improved coordination of Federal programs, an arrangement under 
which it would be possible for the public and the Congress to more 
clearly and effectively hold the President and the heads of the execu- 
tive departments responsible for their programs and that they would 
not attempt themselves to predict what, if any, actual economies would 
grow out of their recommendations. 

Some of their task force reports did make references to economies 
which the staff that developed those task force reports thought might 
be brought about. Subsequently and increasingly in the last few 
years various organizations have made very extravagant claims with 
respect to how much has already been saved and how much would be 
saved if the rest of the Hoover Commission recommendations were 
put into effect. I can only say for the Bureau of the Budget that 
while it is possible in almost all agencies to point to accomplishments 
in the last several years that demonstrably have improved service or 
effectiveness or efficiency and in some cases have demonstrably saved 
money, that we have found it impossible in almost all cases to relate 
those accomplishments back to the implementation of recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission. They may or may not have been 
affected by it. 

Mr. HouiFieLp. Now let me call to your attention some things that 
have been done which, while it may be impossible to estimate in round 
dollars and cents the saving, it is self-evident that savings are being 
accomplished. Let us take the over-all leasing of Government 
property. 

I will take the southern California area, my district is in the center 
of it. Before the General Services Act was passed, three or four or five 
agencies of Government that were competing for buildings could lease 
buildings in that area to perform Government services. 

In case after case one agency would come in like the Army, for 
instance, and bid so much a foot and then the Navy would come in 
and bid maybe 50 percent more and get the building. 
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After the General Services Act was passed all leasing of all build- 
ings for all Government agencies was put in the hands of the General 
Services Administration, Public Buildings Administration to be part 
of that. 

We were in a position then that the Government went out and 
leased space in that area without competing against itself. It is 
self-evident there were dollar savings made by changing from the 
competitive method of obtaining space to the noncompetitive method. 
I can’t say it in dollars and cents but we know that leases are being 
made at lesser terms than when agencies were competing with each 
other. 

Not only that, but the utilization of space—General Services Ad- 
ministration has the right and does perform along that line of forcing 
Government agencies to utilize space and release space which they 
are not using. You can put more Government services in a smaller 
area of square footage. 

Take the records management centers being set up where you put 
in a small pasteboard box which costs you probably $2.50 a year to 
maintain in your records center, the records which heretofore were 
contained in a 4-foot file which cost around $27.50 a year in rental 
space, investment in file and so forth. Those are all tangible savings. 
You may not be able to compute them. 

Take the motor pools being operated by General Services Admin- 
istration. Their records show that the miles per car have increased 
and fewer cars are needed to give transportation to the same number 
of people. All those things are tangible savings but you cannot put 
it down in dollars and cents and neither can I. 

Mr. Finan. Mr. Larson, in his last annual report if I remember cor- 
rectly, estimated that the operations of the General Services Adminis- 
tration in the previous year had saved something of the order of 
$44,000,000 against what it would have cost the Government to do the 
same job under the organizational arrangements that prevailed before 
that agency was created. 

But can you attach that claim of savings to the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission? My recollection is that this very commit- 
tee was working on legislation long before the Hoover Commission 
came into being which ultimately culminated in the creation of the 
General Services Administration. Moreover, the General Services 
Administration is not precisely the type of agency that the Hoover 
Commission recommended. It has certain of the characteristics but 
it does not have all of them. 

Mr. Hotir1evp. I see what your reservation is. 

Mr. Finan. It is not a matter of saying there never have been sav- 
ings and we cannot show any, but it is a problem of saying, “Here is a 
saving, and it demonstrably has grown out of carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission.” 

Mr. Houirieip. The general recommendation of the Hoover Com- 
mission on General Services was that the housekeeping functions of 
Government be brought together in one agency and that streamlined 
authority be established from top to bottom and that was done. 

The CHarrMan. That was done under Public Law 152 known as the 


Holifield bill. 


— > — =e 
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Mr. Hourrreip. That is right. I am familiar with that particular 
function and that is why I am speaking on it. There is no doubt in 
my mind that a lot of these reorganization plans have provided a more 
efficient service and any businessman knows if he provides a more 
efficient service he saves money. 

Mr. Lanuam. I agree with that and agreed with it when I asked 
the question but here is the citizens’ committee claiming that already 
we have saved over $2 billion. 

The CHarrMan. Two and a half billion. 

Mr. Lanuam. I want to say that my people back home read that 
and I would like to tell them that it is true, but I have not seen the 
figures to support it. 

Mr. Finan. | would like to be able to tell you that it is true but I 
cannot do it. 

Mr. Lanuam. I was hoping you could. 

The CHarrMaAN. | would suggest, Congressman, next week we have 
Mr. McCormick up who promised to testify on that subject. 

Mr. Lanuam. Even if he testifies to it, 1 would like to have some 
Government department corroborate it. 

Mr. Houiriretp. Mr. Bonner will be here to corroborate it. 

The CHarrMan. We will invite Mr. Finan to be present. 

Mr. McVey. I think that we have had the savings that Mr. Holifield 
has described, but I feel also that the public has been oversold on this 
matter of savings through the Hoover Commission recommendations. 

Mr. Houirrevp. I do, too. I would not subscribe to a figure such 
as 2% billion myself. I have no way of knowing how much it is. 

Mr. McVey. People write me urging that we pass the remaining 
bills but they seldom mention efficiency. It is money to be saved. 
They forget that there is merit in these bills aside from the saving of 
money. 

Mr. Lanuam. And they forget that this 40 percent we have not 
enacted—those that everybody agreed with have already been put 
into effect. Now we are up against the hard core of the controversial 
ones where I am in doubt about many of them. 

The CuatrMan. Any other questions? 

Mr. McVey. I would like to ask this question. I do not know 
whether you want to answer it. We have discussed around this table 
certain merits in the appointment of a general manager who would 
have the authority over all of the departments in the Government. 
Would you care to express your opinion? 

Mr. Finan. We cannot see how you can appoint a general manager 
for the executive branch without so short-circuiting the relationship of 
the President with the members of his Cabinet and the heads of the 
other major executive agencies as to bring about a substantially im- 
possible situation. 

As you know, we, in effect, have a combination of arrangements to 
to assist the President in managing the executive branch. 

In the Bureau of the Budget and the Civil Service Commission and 
the General Services Administration you have a group of agencies that 
provide certain staff services to the President in specific areas of his 
responsibility. Of course, both the Commission and the GSA have 
major operating responsibilities as well. In certain of these big 
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program areas such as the Mutual Security Program the Congress has 
equipped the President with, if you want to put it that way, an 
assistant in the person of the Director for Mutual Security to attempt 
to improve the ability of the executive branch to cope with a tremen- 
dously complex prograin which, of necessity, has to be carried out by 
a group of agencies. It cannot be localized in a single department. 

Similarly, under the authority of the Defense Production Act 
through ah Executive order the President equipped himself with the 
Director of Defense Mobilization to assist him to manage another 
major emergency program, the dimensions of which required that it 
be carried out by a large number of agencies as distinct from placing 
it in one agency and under the control of a single member of his 
Cabinet. 

But to us the concept of a general manager is one that frankly as far 
as I am personally concerned, I cannot even comprehend what would 
be involved in a position of that type that would really bring about any 
improvement in the situation that concurrently would not so cut into 
the authority and responsibility of the President as to create an im- 
possible situation. 

I just think it would bring about an office which would be intoler- 
able from the President’s point of view. 

Mr. McVey. I do not know if you understand that this general 
manager would be responsible to the President. His job would be to 
relieve him of some of the load of trying to supervise these various 
agencies and the idea holds among some people that the President 
does not have time to do all these things; that he needs someone who 
can supervise the work of all the agencies of Government and report 
to the President. 

Mr. Frnan. I can only say that in effect vou are talking about the 
Presidency when you are describing that function and I just cannot 
see how any President could risk delegating such an important seg- 
ment of his own functions to a subordinate and still be able to main- 
tain his position before the public. I just cannot see how it can be 
done. 

Mr. McVey. That system is pretty satisfactory in city govern- 
ments, is it not? 

Mr. Finan. In a city government——except for one fairly recent 
experiment in Philadelphia—you do not have a situation in which 
you have equipped the city with a chief executive but then have told 
that chief executive “Now you deal with political affairs or policy 
matters or something and we are going to give you a manager over 
here who is going to run the city for you.”’ To the extent you could 
ever compare the Federal Establishment with local government the 
President is the Chief Executive in the Federal Establishment and 
would correspond to the city manager that you speak of in a munici- 
pal government, and the city council would correspond to the Con- 
gress. You have got a split between executive and legislative 
functions in both cases. 

Mr. Lanaam. All city manager plans I believe have a commission 
and do not have a mayor; they simply have a chairman of the com- 
mission. They delegate the executive 

Mr. Finan. In many cases they will have a mayor but his functions 
as mayor are almost entirely ceremonial and to the extent he has 
other functions they are legislative, the same as other council members 
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Mr. Houirievp. In trying to set up a parallel business adminis- 
tration in the Federal Government along with great corporations [| 
have tried to draw that parallel. Let us take Standard Oil, for in- 
stance. They have broken their operation down into divisions. 
There is your producing division where they go out and drill the oil 
wells, there is your marketing division, and there is your fiscal division 
and your advertising division. Now all of those parts of the Standard 
Oil operation have men who are at the head of those departments. 
Now that corresponds to a certain extent with the Cabinet officers. 
We have our functions in the Federal Government broken into 
Cabinet positions. Each one of those people reports to the President. 
Now it seems to me that the strengthening of the system is to strengthen 
each one of those departments, to streamline them and place com- 
mensurate responsibility and commensurate authority to the other 
in each one of those departments and then each one of those depart- 
ment heads corresponding to a business division head would report 
to the President. 

Mr. Finan. Mr. Holifield, that is a fair statement of the underlying 
concept of the Hoover Commission. I think it is a fair statement 
of the underlying concept that we have in mind when we attempt to 
take steps to improve the structure of the executive branch. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. You actually function as a general manager. 

The Bureau of the Budget functions as a general manager in that 
it scrutinizes the operation of these departments both as to whether 
they are spending their money as Congress determined and as to 
whether they are getting efficiency and your GAO to a certain extent 
performs that same scrutinizing function although in a post-mortem 
capacity for the Congress. 

Mr. Finan. I would not, in any sense, I do not believe, define the 
function of the Bureau of the Budget as that of general manager 
because to me a general manager indicates an authoritative person 
who gives orders in his own right and the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget is purely and simply a staff assistant to the President who 
never gives orders in his own right. 

Mr. Houirietp. But you do perform a managerial function not in 
an aggressive fashion but, rather, in a negative fashion that you 
scrutinize and refuse to let the departments in the first place bring 
up the budget that they want, vou cut down their budget when it is 
presented to you. 

Mr. Finan. I would stress the point that we do not do that. We 
advise the President and he does it. 

Mr. Hourrrevp. I will accept that. 

Mr. Finan. That is the important distinction. We assist the 
President to manage the executive branch. We do not attempt to do 
any of that management for him. 

Mr. Hourrietp. But, as a matter of fact, while you are being very 
diplomatic in placing the Bureau of the Budget in the position of 
assistant, yet, as a matter of Tact, the President takes the recommenda- 
tions of the Bureau of the budget for the very reason that he has 
confidence in the budget and you have your experts there to sub- 
stantiate your position, and he does not have the time to do the 
scrutinizing that you folks do. So, while it depends upon his ultimate 
decision, it is true you do the work. 
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Mr. Finan. The important point is that we do not make the 
decisions, we do not give the order in our own name. 

The CHarrMAN. Any further questions? 

We are indeed grateful to you for your testimony. 

Wednesday is our regular meeting day and we will look forward 
to meeting you then. 

If there are no further questions or further business we will stand 
adjourned. 

(At 12:25 p. m. the committee adjourned.) 
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BY THE COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION OF THE 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18, 1952 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES 
IN THE Executive DEPARTMENTS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:10 a. m., in room 1501, 
New House Office Building, Hon. William L. Dawson (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Dawson (chairman), Lanham, Hardy, 
Karsten, Bonner, Bolling, Lantaff, Hoffman, Riehlman, Harden, 
Brownson, Curtis, Church, MeVey, Bush, and Osmers. 

Also present: Christine Ray Davis, clerk; Annabell Zue, minority 
clerk; Thomas A. Kennedy, general counsel; and William A. Young, 
staff director. 

The CHarrMan. The committee will come to order. 

We will resume hearings on the group of Hoover recommendations 
for reorganization in the executive departments. 

We have with us this morning the Honorable Robert L. L. 
McCormick of the Citizens’ Committee for the Hoover Report. 

Mr. McCormick needs no introduction to this committee because he 
has worked closely with us ever since the days when they were first 
organized, and we are very grateful to him for the fine contributions 
he has made in the past. 

Would you sit just opposite the reporter? I am hopeful, Mr. 
MecCormick—I want to warn you beforehand that the committee is 
very anxious to have an account of the savings which can be made, 

Gentlemen, this is Mr. McCormick. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT L. L. McCORMICK, RESEARCH DIRECTOR, 
CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE FOR THE HOOVER REPORT 


Mr. McCormick. I have no prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 
I just thought I would make a few remarks and then comment on 
the specific bills. 

Our committee is closing its operations on the 3d of July, after 3 
years, so that this will be my last appearance of over a hundred 
appearances before a congressional committee. 

As I recall, my first appearance also was made before this com- 
mittee, and I have always appreciated the courtesy and the tremendous 
job that you ladies and gentlemen, and your splendid staff, have done. 
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It has been particularly hard because we have been in a difficult 
and dynamic situation. Soon after the work started on this matter 
the Korean war came and everything that went with it. 

All things considered, I feel that your committee in particular and 
the Congress in general have done a magnificent job on these recom- 
mendations. 

It has been a mutual effort really of the Congress, the administra- 
tion, and the interested citizens. I think that it certainly i is a great 
credit to all that we have now in our Government, according to our 
views, much more efficiency, more economy. There is more interest 
today in the subject of economy and efficiency, both among the citizens 
and among Government employees. 

Let me take a few examples of that which are rather heart warming 
to me, and I am sure would be to all of you. I was very surprised 
when I found—I am a Navy Reserve officer—when I found on the 
“efficiency reports’’ a new box down at the bottom called ‘“Cost- 
consciousness,’’ which you are rated on now in the Navy. 

You know, it used to be military bearing, leadership, and so on, 
and now we have a box down at the bottom entitled ‘“Cost-conscious- 
ness,”” No. 11, as I recall it, of the efficiency items that a Navy officer 
is promoted on. 

I sometimes think it must have been very much of a shock to the 
typical old seadog when he picked up the first new efficiency rating 
sheet and saw it marked ‘Cost-consciousness.”’ 

There have been also in the Government—of course, you see them 
in the paper every day—awards to this employee or that employee of 
the Government for coming up with ideas that save money. 

Another seemingly small matter is the bill that was introduced in 
your committee by the minority leader and which was passed, and 
which permitted the President to delegate a lot of very minor and 
unimportant duties that were specified to him by law, such as signing 
whale-hunting licenses and signing Public Health commissions, and 
so on. 

They are just that routine duty specified by obsolete law and had 
been for—some of the things went back—150 years. This action 
saved him, perhaps, a half hour to an hour a day, which is of tremen- 
dous importance to a man with the responsibilities that the President 
bears. 

I think that the work of your committee is best shown not by any 
specific recital of items but by the fact that we expect by the end of 
this session there will have been put on the books some 30 reorganiza- 
tion plans and between 50 and 60 public laws which in one way or 
another were related to or stemmed from the Hoover Commission 
report. 

We do not intend to try to obtain credit for all of them, of course. 
It has been a mutual effort of the Congress and the administration 
and others. I think everybody working together has put that 
number on the books, and that is a tremendous accomplishment. 

In testifying on these bills today, I have no intention of being any 
ferocious advocate of any of the measures. I have been in the past, 
but it is our feeling that we are past the stage—I mean we are so late in 
the life of our committee, that rather this is the time and place to dis- 
cuss the measures and discuss them as we would over the council table 
rather than make a strong demand that all of them be enacted. I 
think they should all be considered on their merits. 
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Now, to discuss two specific matters before we get into the bills 
themselves, first, the principles in all these bills that you have before 
you are all pretty much the same. First is the question of establishing 
straight lines of authority; having, as the chairman mentioned, the 
colonel be darned sure he works for the general, and the major for the 
colonel, and so on down the line. 

Now, that is usually in administration almost always the right way 
to do things. There is a common problem in trying to establish 
straight lines of authority; it is a common problem in the sales organi- 
zation; it is a common problem in university organization, and it is a 
common problem in Government organization. 

I can give you some examples. You will find in sales organizations 
that it is extremely common to have one salesman, for example—l1 
recall in one organization I was associated with, one salesman—who 
did all the business with the du Pont organization. Well, he refused 
to do much business with anybody else. He said, “I am earning a 
good living, and no one can come into this section of the United States 
where the du Pont organization is located, or I will transfer over to 
another outfit and take my business with me.”’ 

So, this went on for some years, and finally the company asserted 
its authority over him to tell him that he had to go to solicit business 
from companies other than the du Ponts. That is a very normal 
problem. 

In universities, the same problem exists. You will find that the 
faculty will decide that such-and-such a course should be taught, and 
the entire government department or the entire Latin department or 
something else will just get up in arms and refuse to do it. Again 
you get into a problem of straight lines of authority. 

In the Federal Government you have a considerable defiance of 
authority which goes on from time to time. There was one case that 
the Hoover Commission cited where Mr. Ickes, on a minor matter, 
defied President Roosevelt. He just refused to do it, and so the 
President was faced with the question—it was over the use of helium 
reserves—the President was faced with the problem of are these 
helium reserves important enough to fire ‘one of my leading advo- 
cates?’ He said ‘‘No’’; so he let Ickes stay. It happens also in the 
case of the Army engineers. 

The Hoover Commission found that some 30 projects which had 
been disapproved by the Budget Bureau somehow found their way, 
through indirect channels, to the Congress, and were authorized by 
the Congress, in spite of having been vetoed by the administration. 

Mr. Hoover has reported to me that that problem with the Army 
engineers was the same back when he was President. 

Mr. Bonner. These projects you say that the budget refuses to 
authorize or approve come down to the House Approprit itions Com- 
mittee? The House will not consider any public-works project that 
the budget will not approve. How do these Federal projects get 
approved? 

Mr. McCormick. I do not know, sir. They must have originated 
in Congress. 

Mr. Bonner. That is what I want, Mr. Chairman, to get some 
substantial testimony on here so that when a man makes a statement 
about his testimony he can tell us just what happened. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, you want the incident recited to 
you? 
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Mr. Bonner. I have been before the Appropriations Committee 
of the House, and other members of this committee have been before 
them, on projects that have been authorized yet do not have budget 
approval, and both the minority and majority in the House Appro- 
priations tell us that they will not consider the project unless it has 
budget approval. It is not on one side of the aisle in the House of 
Representatives. 

This gentleman makes a statement that 30 projects have received 
appropriations for which they did not have budget approval, and 
have been turned down by various administrations, and I just asked 
him to name some of these projects so that I can pinpoint them. 

Mr. McCormick. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bonner. What are they? What is one of them, what are 
two of them? 

Mr. McCormick. I would have to look it up in the task-force 
report on natural resources, but I can assure you that there are 30 of 
them, 32 as I recall. I would be glad to supply that to the committee 
if you would like. 

The CuHarrMANn. Thank you. 

Mr. McCormick. We have a list of the projects. This was as of 
June 30, as I recall, 1948, or December 31, 1948, but the situation 
comes and goes. 

Mr. Horrman. They may have been special bills. 

Mr. McCormick. I suspect they were; I do not know. 

Mr. Bonner. I mean, I am not questioning the authorization. 
You have to get the appropriations to construct the project, and the 
witness says the projects have been constructed. 

Mr. McCormick. I would be glad to supply that information for 
you, sir. 

So that this problem which we are concerned with and, particularly, 
in the general management bill of straight lines of authority, will crop 
up again and again. 

You cannot have any absolute rules about it, in our opinion, 
because it is not necessarily always important to establish the straight 
lines of authority, but as a general rule it is a good idea. 

The second basic matter that these bills are concerned with is the 
grouping of like functions. In connection with grouping them into 
manageable units—certainly your experience has been, I am sure, 
that nobody likes to be grouped or nobody likes to lose a bureau. I 
think that the best example of that situation is these Oregon and 
California laxds which were split up between Interior and Agriculture 
back in 1916 on a checkerboard basis, with one agency taking the 
even-numbered squares and the other taking the odd-numbered 
squares. The squares are 1 mile by 1 mile. 

It is now about 35 years since then, and the problem has still not 
been solved as to which way—whether you could give it to Agriculture 
or Interior. 

It seems to me that that sort of problem you can never expect the 
two agencies themselves to solve. That has got to be solved either 
by the President or by the Congress, or both; and there are some 
elements in the bills before you that are concerned with similar matters. 

The next matter is the number of persons reporting to a superior, 
the next general principle. The first is the straight lines of authority, 
and the second is arranging like functions together. The third is that 
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you want to limit wherever possible the numbers of persons reporting 
to any one top official. 

The President—I do not think there is any authoritative list now, 
but he has somewhere around 80 agencies reporting directly to him. 

It is my understanding that the District Commissioner, Mr. 
Donohue, came in here the other day and stated that in the matters 
with which the District government is concerned, that they were either 
no bother to the President or so important that he should report 
directly to the President. 

Well, the District budget is about $130 million, as I recall, $130 
million or $150 million, of which $12 million comes from the Federal 
Government. 

It has seemed to us that the relationships of the District Govern- 
ment with the Federal Government, and also of the Smithsonian and 
the Fine Arts Commission, and the National Park and Planning Com- 
mission and others are so unimportant in the great flow of events in 
this country that somebody other than the President ought to super- 
vise them. 

Of course, none of those fellows wants to be supervised; he wants to 
go direct to the boss, and that is normal. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Chairman, what bill are we discussing? 

The CuarrMaNn. He is discussing the bill relating to the District of 
Columbia at this time. 

Mr. Bonner. Are we discussing all legislation before this committee? 

Mr. McCormick. I am giving the general principles of the bills. 

The Cuarrman. Of the bills that have been before us; that is, 
number 

Mr. LantaFr. 3674. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. McCormick. That is one instance, and I think in the testi- 
mony presented before you, you ran into other cases where the persons 
concerned were, of course, not anxious to be put under somebody else; 
that is fairly normal. 

I think the fourth principle in these bills ties in somewhat to the one 
I have just mentioned, which is that we think that it is up to the 
Congress very often to require good administration. 

You find, and certainly, Mr. Bonner, you found, many cases in 
your excellent work where 

Mr. Bonner. Do not go praising me because you have condemned 
me in public releases that you have made and in letters of which I have 
copies. Don’t praise me. 

Mr. Horrman. He is just trying to balance the account. 

Mr. Bonner. You sent a letter down to my part of North Carolina 
attacking Congress and attacking this committee, and I am surprised 
to hear vou testify here. 

Mr. McCormick. I think you ought to be able to take the good 
and the bad, Mr. Bonner. 

Mr. Bonner. I can take care of myself all right, I will take care of 
that, but you sent misinformation down there. I do not mind any- 
body sending the facts. 

Mr. Horrman. Not all the facts. 

Mr. Bonner. To getall the truth. Iwas surprised, really surprised, 
to get a copy of a letter you wrote. You attacked this committee, 
you attacked the Congress, and charged me with some things that I 
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was not guilty of, such as voting against and resisting certain legis- 
lation that came before the committee. In fact, one you charged me 
with I supported. 

So, go ahead with your testimony, but just leave me out. 

Mr. Horrman. Please note that that all goes with the job, those 
unjust accusations. What would we have for campaign material if 
somebody did not say 

Mr. Bonner. Well, I made the mistake of paying any attention to 
it; that is where I made the mistake. I should have utterly ignored it. 

The CHarrMAN. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHarrMan. Will you proceed, Mr. McCormick. 

Mr. McCormick. The fourth principle, which I do not think you 
can do by a Hoover Commission, and I do not think you can do by 
law, is that the Congress and the administration certainly have to 
require it, and that is making people have good administration. 

Now, we have done some surveys, and | think particularly of one, 
in the Veterans’ Administration, where we found that the decline, 
for example, in the handling of mail, that the mail went down 61% 
percent, and vet the force handling the mail only went down 31 
percent. I am sure your committee has run into a great many 
examples of that sort of thing. 

For good administration, the Congress just has to push and push 
and push for good administration and, as I am glad to repeat, I 
think that the Bonner subcommittee certainly has done fine work in 
that respect, in spite of some differences that I may have had on 
other matters with Mr. Bonner. 

So those are the four principles that are throughout these reports: 
One, the straight lines of authority; two, grouping functions; three, 
not having too many people report to a boss; and, four, requiring good 
administration. 

I would commend to your committee our experience in that. Those 
principles are worth considering in every measure that comes up. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I thought I would discuss each of the bills 
individually, and then talk a bit on the savings. I do not want to 
go on too long. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, I thought in the beginning he was 
going to tell us about these savings. 

Mr. Brown mentioned a rather large figure, and I understood from 
some members of the committee that we wanted specific instances of 
where dollars had been saved. Wasn’t that your idea, Mr. Bonner? 

Mr. Bonner. That is what I thought this gentleman would give 
us specifically, first the 2 billion plus. 

Mr. McCormick. That is what I will do. 

Mr. Horrman. Then the other day, the gentleman, Mr. MecCor- 
mick, stated, if my recollection is correct, that he had some ten pages 
giving figures of savings in connection with one particular bill, was it 
not? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. What was that one, and I have not yet received it 
maybe it has been sent out? 

Mr. McCormick. I do not recall the ten pages. I did send some 
materia! to the committee. 
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Mr. Horrman. Mrs. Zue says she has it. I would like to take a 
look at it now. 

Mr. McCormick. If you would like, I will go ahead and talk about 
the savings, first, and then go on with the specific bills. 

Mr. Horrman. My purpose is—I don’t know what the other mem- 
bers of the committee think—that when the folks back home say, 
“You said you were going to save so much and so much,” and 
then they say, “‘Where did you save it,’’ that is important to them, 
They are practical people. They want to know where. 

Mr. McCormick. All right. Why don’t we start on the savings 
then? 

Mr. Horrman. Of course, I hope you will keep in mind that the 
taxes are higher than they were before we had any savings. 

All | am striving for is for information which will help me to become 
@ more enthusiastic supporter of the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. Bonner. I want something to strengthen me a little with the 
Citizens’ Committee, too; that is the one that, I think, has sent out 
the misinformation over the country and stirred the people up. 

Mrs. Cuurcnu. When did this happen, Mr. Bonner? 

Mr. Bonner. I have got a copy of Mr. McCormick’s news release. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Was this recently? 

Mr. Bonner. I do not mind criticism, Mr. McCormick, but I want 

to be correct. 

Mr. McCormick. You are quite right if it is not correct. 

Mr. Bonner. Substantial criticism I recognize and would love to 
have, but I do think that you, as representing the Citizens’ Committee, 
ought to be careful with the charges you make against this committee 
and against the Congress and individual members of this committee. 

Personally, it does not make any difference to me, I do not care; 
but the point that I hated to see was the misinformation. 

Mr. McCormick. Well, certainly if there was misinformation 

Mr. Bonner. And you sent it out, there is no doubt about it. 

Mr. McCormick. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Bonner. You sent it out, and you know who you sent it to. 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. 

Mr. Bonner. If you are going to operate that kind of a racket, 
you just are not going to get anywhere; that is all it was, just a racket, 
and you disqualify yourself as a witness. 

The CuarrMan. Are you prepared now, Mr. McCormick, to make 
your statement? 

Mr. Horrman. I take exception to that word “racket,’’ because 
my understanding of a racket is where the perpetrator of it gets some 
financial gain or politic ‘al gain out of it. 

Mr. Bonner. He is getting financial gain out of it. 

The CuHarrmMan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bonner. Do you think this committee and the Congress have 
functioned favorably in regard to the recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission? 

Mr. McCormick. I think that certainly the committee has done a 
fine job. Our position has been that of a professional needler, and 
we have been, perhaps sometimes overstepping the bounds of being 
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professional needlers, and we have done it for what we considered to 
be the proper objectives. 

Mr. Bonner. Mr. Chairman, let us recess and have that executive 
meeting. I make a motion that we recess for a while and have the 
executive meeting which you have in mind. I think we have as fine 
a representation of the full committee as we will get today. 

The CuarrMan. A motion has been made that we recess at this 
time for the purpose of having an executive session that is very 
important to the life of the committee. 

Mr. McCormick, would you excuse us for that purpose? I would 
deem it a great favor if you would. 

(The committee suspended temporarily to go into executive session 
and then continued the open session.) 

The Cuairman. All right, Mr. McCormick. We will resume the 
hearing of your testimony. 

Mr. McCormick was about to testify and give us some testimony 
on the savings, the money savings that have been made as a result 
of the plans and reorganization measures recommended by the 
Hoover Commission that have been passed. 

Mr. McCormick. All right, sir. 

I would like to run down the Hoover Commission reports and give 
you what the maximum estimate we have, which is fairly vague. I 
am perfectly willing to admit that, and then to state what has been 
done. 

First, on the general management of the executive branch, the first 
report of the Hoover Commission, our estimate was $5 million could 
be saved there. 

Mr. Lanrarr. You are testifying about the savings that could be 
effected from this legislation before us? 

Mr. McCormick. No, sir. I was going through the whole thing. 
Actually in the bills before you, these savings I believe with one ex- 
ception, would not be great. 

Mr. Lantarr. You are testifying about the bills that have been 
enacted? 

Mr. McCormick. About the entire report, the estimate of what 
might be saved and what has been saved, to the best of our knowledge, 
if that is all right. I will do it any way you would like. 

Mr. Lanna. That is what I would like, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McCormick. On the general management of the executive 
branch, we estimated the savings at $5 million, which is quite small. 
The reason for that, of course, is that there are specific reports on 
each agency of Government. 

That mainly came from an overhauling of field offices. 

Mr. Curtis. Is that per annum? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, these are all per annum figures, Mr. 
Curtis. 

We think that in the overhauling of the field offices, as a general 
rule, there has been very little done. By that we mean the grouping, 
the regionalization mainly, so that you do not have one department 
having six or eight sets of regions; there have been considerable efforts 
made in that line, mainly by the Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of Commerce, so that we would say that of that $5 million 
on general management, a little may have been saved. 
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On personnel management our estimates run very high on savings 
in that field. We have estimated that as much as $700 million a year 
could be saved in the personnel field, but that is a very hard figure 
to prove. 

I will be glad to give the committee copies of this analysis, sir. 

That figure of $700 million is primarily concerned with one matter, 
and that is the Government turn-over. The turn-over in the Federal 
Government now is running almost 40 percent a year. In other words, 
40 percent of the employees have to be rehired each year. A more 
normal ratio would be about 10 percent for a fairly stable enterprise, 
such as a bank, an insurance company or a Government agency. 

Mr. Lanuam. Mr. McCormick, is that $700 million what you say 
has been saved? 

Mr. McCormick. No, sir; that is our estimate of what would be. 

Mr. Lannam. That was your original estimate? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

On that figure—lI will give the original estimate, Judge Lanham, 
and then we say how it could be done, and I will necessarily be some- 
what broad because it is a long subject, and then what has been saved. 

Mr. Lanuam. Well, now, will you give us what has been saved 
immediately after you give us the estimate, what you estimated to be 
saved so that we could try to get it together in our minds? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Just to repeat, in general management we said $5 million, and very 
little of that has been saved, if any. 

On personnel management, we said $700 million. Very little has 
been saved in that field. 

Our estimate there was, as I say, based on a cut in turnover, doing 
away with the red tape, which takes so much time on the part of all 
officials in Government, cutting the numbers of personnel officers. 
The Congress has done some good work on that. 

The Air Force had a ratio of one personnel officer for every thirty- 
nine employees, and I believe that Congress has legislated that there 
has to be in an appropriation bill that there could be only one per- 
sonnel officer for something like 120 employees, but you will find that 
in the Post Office which, in this case, is relatively efficient, there is one 
personnel officer for every four or five hundred employees, and that 
would seem to be more the ideal. 

Faster training, decentralized recruiting, incentives for economies. 

Now, there have been some savings in various cases—Mr. Truman 
cited some in his speech before the Civil Service League, where a 
fellow received a $500 or $1,000 award for a saving of $200,000 through 
improved procedure. Savings can be accomplished through the 
elimination of the political element in appointment, such as the post- 
masters, where Mr. Auchincloss the other day, for example, put on 
the record the information that one first-class postmaster in his dis- 
trict, for example, was only working about four hours a day; person- 
nel savings can come through tightening up all the way along the 
line. The savings in that field have been very slight. 

Now, in the Office of General Services report of the Hoover Com- 
mission, report 3— 

Mr. Lantarr. Are you still on personnel management? 

Mr. McCormick. No, sir; I am on the third 
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Mr. Lantarr. Let me ask you a question about that. 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lantarr. Your point there with respect to personnel is that 
we have this terrific turnover in the Federal Government of 40 
percent——— 

Mr. McCormick. That is the main thing. 

Mr. Lantarr. Which unquestionably is costly. 

I am just wondering, though, whether or not the particular items 
that you mentioned are going to cure the turn-over. Isn’t the turn- 
over actually caused to a large degree by the low salaries that are paid 
to individuals coming into the service? You have a lot of girls coming 
in in these clerical positions, young girls, who think that that sounds 
attractive, and they get married in their first year or 2 or 3 years of 
Government service. 

Then, private industry generally has been paying in the last few 
years more money than the Government services have been paying, 
and we had in the Post Office Department literally hundreds and 
hundreds of men who had been in the Department, leaving the De- 
partment and going out into private industry to get jobs because they 
could not live on the salaries that were being paid in the Post Office 
Department. 

We had legislation to increase that last year, but it was pointed out 
that we were about a year or two behind industry. 

The same thing applies in the other civil-service employees’ situa- 
tions, and you have your retirement benefits. 

Back when the Retirement Act was drawn years ago there were 
retirement benefits then that were attractive to people who came in at 
a lower salary in order to get these retirement benefits. But many of 
the people retired today will receive an average retirement of about 
$1,057 a year, so that the retirement feature is not as attractive as 
it was. 

It takes 6 percent out of vour pay, and you have an average re- 
tirement of something like $1,100 a vear, which is not sufficiently 
attractive. 

Now, private mdustry has set up retirement systems which tend to 
make the Government service even less attractive. So if we are going 
to cut down on this personnel turn-over, is it not actually a question 
of increasing wages and improving retirement systems to the point 
where it will be as attractive as it was a few vears ago? 

Mr. McCormick. Well, I think certaimly that is one important 
factor, Mr. Lantaff, but I do not think it accounts for all—the pay 
differential is not great, for example, in a secure type of endeavor 
such as a bank or an insurance company. The average Government 
agency like Engraving and Printing is very secure as far as a lifetime 
job is concern d. ; ; 

I think that the methods of selection have to be improved. 

Mr. Lantarr. How are the methods of selection—that is what I 
want to talk about—how is changing that going to cut down on that 
turn-over? 

Mr. McCormick. I think that it has got to be more flexible. Of 
course, this is a big subject om which we have testified before another 
committee, but it has got to be more flexible so that your ideal would 
be something like the Army system, where a fellow wants to be a 
chemical warfare officer or work in the Medical Corps, and so on, and 
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he wants to make that his life’s work, and he goes into it. He has 
no intention of changing. The pay is low, comparatively low, but it 
is his life’s work. He stays in it and pushes ahead gradually over the 
years. 

Somehow, in the great mass of Federal appointments that career 
element has been lost. Now, it is not easy to recapture, but there 
are Government agencies that do have a very high morale and a very 
low turn-over. 

I think of the Forest Service and the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and the Federal Bureau of Investigation and the Bureau of Mines 
where people go in and they make it their life’s work. They are 
interested in it, and they stay. 

Mr. Lantarr. Those are technical positions now. 

Mr. McCormick. No, there is an esprit de corps. The adminis- 
trative work in those agencies is better, too, as in the Tennessee Valley 
and Atomic Energy, and so on. 

Mr. Lantarr. Don’t you have the same civil-service procedures 
followed in getting employment with those agencies? 

Mr. McCormick. No, sir. You do with the Forest Service and 
with the Bureau of Mines. The others have quite a different system, 
They have their own systems. 

Mr. Lanrarr. They have their own systems but they are still under 
civil-service rules and regulations for procurement. 

Mr. McCormick. Well, the Bureau of Mines and the Forest Service 
are under civil service, but because of the technical nature of the 
work they have much more authority than, for example, the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing. 

TVA, the Atomic Energy Commission, the FBI, are not under civil 
service; they have their own employment systems by law. I do not 
know the specific differences. I cannot get into detail on the personnel 
thing, but somehow—and we have a great many recommendations 
the working conditions have to be made more attractive so people will 
not leave. 

Mr. Lanrarr. I think that is night. The only reason I was ques- 
tioning it was this: You say as a public statement that we can save 
$700 million. Well, now, I think we should improve the working 
conditions and we should make it more attractive for these people to 
stay in government. But in order to accomplish those objectives, in 
my opinion, we are going to have to increase pay, recompute the 
formula for retirement, provide these better working conditions, and 
I think that those things which would be enacted by Congress in con- 
nection with the other recommendations you make would offset the 
$700 million to where you would probably have an improved service 
from the standpoint of efficiency, but your actual dollar savings would 
disappear because you would not prevent this turn-over unless you 
make that pay sufficiently attractive, and the retirement much more 
than a person would get under ordinary social security or from private 
industry. 

Mr. Brownson. Dr. McCormick, where are these people going? 
Has there been a study made as to where these people go when they 
leave the Government? 

Mr. McCormick. I assume they go to get jobs in industry, banks, 
in stores, and so on. I do not know. 
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Mr. Brownson. We find it quite the opposite in our district. We 
find that Government is coming in with pay levels, particularly for 
lower-level employment, vastly above that of industry. With demands 
for performance on the job vastly below that of industry, Government 
is working an extreme hardship on private industry in securing base 
level employees. 

I wonder if this turn-over problem does not come down to a matter 
of scaling. In other words, low-level jobs are more attractive in 
Government than they are in private industry, but there is not the 
incentive to climb up, because, as you get up into the higher level of 
job classifications, there is not the opportunity open in Government 
to compare with industry. 

For instance, a beginner can come into any one of the Government 
installations at Indianapolis, and if she can tell a typewriter from an 
adding machine they consider her a clerk-typist, and they will send her 
to school, if necessary, to learn typing and pay her vastly more than 
she can earn as a beginner in industry. But looking ahead 15 years 
from now, she sees she cannot climb as far as she could as a capable 
secretary in industry. It is not so much the pay level today as a 
starting employee that produces rapid turn-over as it is the fact that 
the personnel system has not been stepped up properly, so there is an 
incentive for individual advancement. 

Mr. McCormick. Well, there have been various studies. I think 
to a considerable extent it comes down to what part of the country 
you are from. The studies that I have seen indicate that up to, I 
think it is, $4,000 a year, about that level, the Government pay is 
somewhat better. 

Mr. Brownson. That is in accordance with the experience in our 
district. 

Mr. McCormick. And in the middle and higher grades the people 
leave; they get experience and leave. 

Mr. Brownson. That is why you get your turn-over because em- 
ployees are recruited by Government, and their starting pay is higher 
than it would be in civilian life. They get their experience, and at the 
very time when the Government needs them the most they are pulling 
out because there is not the promotional advancement. Of course, 
you also come to the matter of politics, not partisan politics, but office 
politics in Government installations where many people who work 
there for a few years find it rather distasteful as they begin to go up 
the line. 

Mr. McCormick. There is bound to be that, and I think certainly 
Mr. Lantaff has a good point there, but I think it is only a partial 
point, that in making the working conditions more attractive—there 
are a great many other things that you do not have in Government 
that you do have in private industry. 

Mr. Lantarr. The only thing is I just wonder if we are being fair 
with the American people to make a flat statement that we can cut 
down on this turn-over from, 40 percent to 10 percent, and save $700 
million a year by adopting these provisions. 

I think all these recommendations are sound. I think they should 
be adopted because they will at least provide greater efficiency, but I 
just wonder if we are being fair with the American people in exciting 
them to the fact that we can save $700 million when it is at best just a 
guess, end we realize that in order to actually do the job we are going 
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to at least, above $4,000, have to make the job opportunities more 
attractive. 

Mr. McCormick. I am not sure that—of course, it is a partial 
guess, Mr. Lantaff, but the experience of the task force in that respect 
has been, and they were men who were used to going into industrial 
installations and other places, that a complete overhauling of the 
system—which, of course, is extremely difficult and takes a long time— 
could produce in any enterprise that has not had it before savings to 10 
percent, and I think that our figure of $700 million is something like 
7 percent of the total payroll; and a major factor in that is the turn- 
over thing, which is just horrible. But I think that our estimate of 
$700 million is certainly high, and we did it under test-tube laboratory 
conditions—that is what it comes down to. It is a maximum, not an 
average or not what you might expect, but we think that it is the maxi- 
mum that would be possible under laboratory-type conditions. 

Mr. Lantarr. We can very well say, too, that it is a maximum, and 
we may cut down personnel turn-over, but as a part of the whole 
problem we might have to increase salaries in certain brackets to the 
point where we would not realize any saving, is that not true? 

Mr. McCormick. I would not go that far. There certainly might 
be a heavy offset, I think. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Is it your claim that savings have been made in the Veterans’ 
Administration or has there not been any of the recommendations 
adopted affecting the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. McCormick. In our estimate of savings, if you want to go to 
the Veterans’ Administration, it is that the original task force estimate 
which was spelled out in great detail was $75 million—let me get that, 
I have got the exact figures—it was $75 million. 

Mr. Horrman. That is the estimated savings? 

Mr. McCormick. That was the estimated. 

Mr. Horrman. Have any of the Hoover Commission’s recommenda- 
tions with reference to the Veterans’ Administration been adopted? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir; they have. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, what are the savings that have been made? 

Mr. McCormick. The savings according to our recomputation of 
the earlier estimate—the original estimate was $75,745,000—$75\ 
million approximately, of which $18,495,000 have been saved. 

Mr. Horrman. Where has that been saved in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration? 

Mr. McCormick. It has been saved—— 

Mr. Horrman. Are they getting less money now than they did 
before? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir; and General Gray thinks that our figure 
islow. He hasa figure of around $40 million that he says he has saved. 

This $18 million came from the elimination of the branch offices 
which were duplicative of the regional offices, and through elimination 
of many unnecessary contact offices, and certain savings in the over- 
head in the main office. 

Mr. Horrman. I have before me here this sheet which you have 
sent out. This Is Our Story on Why The VA Must Be Reorganized, 
and it is dated May 27, 1952. 

Then, in the center here we have the statement that in 1948, 59 
contact employees handled so many, and so on, down to fewer than 
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3 contacts per day per employee today in December 1951. They 
are processing less than one-half a record per day, and the next 
statement is $52,374,000 are being spent annually for overstaffing in 
administrative work and in keeping employees not justified by the 
workload. That does not indicate any saving to me. 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. Our original figure, our original esti- 
mate, was $75 million. Of that $75 million we have estimated that 
$18 million have been saved, which brings it down to about $57 million, 
as I recall. 

Mr. Horrman. But does your statement mean that $52 million 
are still being wasted? 

Mr. McCormick. Then, in recomputing it, we pushed that $57 
million down to $52 million. In other words, we felt that our original 
estimate was off, and that the $52 million could be saved, as a maxi- 
mum again and under laboratory conditions. You will not get all of 
it, obviously. 

Mr. Horrman. But you do say you did save $18 million? 

Mr. McCormick. That is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. That was by abolishing certain offices? 

Mr. McCormick. That was mainly by abolishing the branch 
offices. I do not remember whether there were 12 or 15. 

Mr. Horrman. Does that result in less employees in the Veterans’ 
Administration? 

Mr. McCormick. Our estimate was 

Mr. Horrman. | do not care anything about your estimate. What 
[ want to know is did the number of employees in the Veterans’ 
Admunistration decrease, and did the payroll decrease? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir; it did. 

[ would like to give our estimate on that because I am very proud of 
it. We estimated 5,100 would be cut, and 5,600 were cut. 

Mr. HorrmMan. So now you say that there are fewer employees in the 
Veterans’ Administration 

Mr. McCormick. That is correct. 

Mr. HorrmMan (continuing): Getting less money but doing work 
just as efficiently and in as large a volume as there were before? 

Mr. McCormick. | think, as a generality, ves; that is correct. 

Mr. Brownson. It is not actually as large a volume because the 
insurance program has fallen off. 

Mr. McCormick. That statement is substantially correct. 

Mr. Brownson. Considerably fewer policies remain active from 
World War II and there is less administration required on our cost-free 
Korean war policies. 

Mr. Horrman. Is that because, as Mr. Brownson suggests, the 
insurance part of the program or the work has fallen off because of 
lack of work coming in? 

Mr. McCormick. No. 

Mr. Horrman. Because if it is, that is no saving. It is just business 
they do not have any more. 

Mr. McCormick. No; that is the difference between your $18 
million and General Gray’s approximately $40 million; most of his is 
made by a falling off in the workload. 

Mr. Horrman And yours is not? 

Mr. McCormick. That is correct. Ours is based on a standard 
comparison. 
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Mr. Horrman. But these estimates I have before me here indicate 
that the employees are doing less work than they were before, that 
box there. 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, the volume is way off. 

Mr. Horrman. I know, but why should you have fellows doing less 
work than they did before? Thatisnotasaving. It is a saving when 
I do more work than I did before. 

Mr. McCormick. They are different sections. In some sections 
they have cut very substantially. They did away with those branch 
offices completely, so those people—somebody else is doing their work. 

In other sections, such as the administrative section here in the 
main office, they have not cut a bit, and they should have cut. 

Mr. Horrman. If I read this correctly, in 1948 these employees 
were handling, and | quote, “fewer than three contracts per employee 
per day, and in 1951 they were handling less than one-half a record 
per day per day.”’ 

Mr. McCormick. That is one of the places where they have not cut. 

Mr. Horrman. That is not a saving; that is an unnecessary ex- 
penditure, is it not? 

Mr. McCormick. Well, we are spending money on these employees. 

Mr. Horrman. If | handled three last year and I only handle half 
a one today, that is not any saving. 

Mr. McCormick. That is a saving that has not been achieved 
yet. We are trying to get it. 

Mr. Brownson. Is not what you are saying that the situation 
would have been manifestly worse if they had not saved $18 million, 
but there are still $52 million to go? 

Mr. McCormick. That is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. They are still doing less work. 

Mr. Brownson. Let us get rid of them. 

Mr. Horrman. They are doing a third as much work as they did 
last vear. 

Mr. Rresuman. Where do we have any proof of the $18 million 
saving? Is it reflected in the appropriations that they requested 
for that department? 

Mr. McCormick. We hired a management engineering firm, the 
Trundle Engineering Co., to take all of the reports of the Veterans’ 
Administration and go over them item by item and section by section 
and compare them with a previous study they made in 1948. Our data 
are all based on the Veterans’ Administration figures. 

Mr. Brownson. Of course, you would run into difficulty on that 
thing because it is a constantly moving base. In other words, you 
can show an $18 million saving, but it would not necessarily be re- 
flected in the appropriation because we gave everybody a pay raise, 
for instance, in the interim so you have got a constantly moving base 
there. The supplies that they use are increasing in cost, and every- 
thing else, and there is no fixed level at which you can really plan. 

Mr. Rreniman. It certainly would be reflected in the personnel. 

Mr. Curtis. Your appropriation figures show that this reflected 
the pay rise, and I think Walter is dead right if it does not reflect in 
the appropriations. 

Mr. McCormick. Yes; it does. , 

Mr. Curtis. Well, if it does, that is the important thing so far as 
we are concerned. We can point to it because we can say that we 
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appropriated $18 million less for the Veterans’ Administration as a 
result of this cutting off of this program. 

Mr. McCormick. You have got—you know you had the regional 
office, then the branch office, then the main headquarters. The 
branch offices were all eliminated; 5,600 people were let go. They 
were cut off or put in other jobs or replaced people who had left, so 
there are 5,600 less people at a pay of approximately $3,000 a year, 
something of that sort. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Mr. Chairman, did I understand at the beginning 
of this meeting that there was a statement by Dr. Me ‘Cormick which 
he had sent to Mr. Hoffman—a record of all the savings? 

Mr. McCormick. I sent, I believe, to all members of the committee 
a statement by Mr. Hoover on that matter, and also a statement that 
we had made on the Federal medical services. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. | wondered—pardon me—if it would be possible 
as a matter of lapsing time to ask Dr. McCormick and his committee 
to prepare a briefed statement, item by item, of anticipated savings 
and the actual savings that we might have for ready reference? 

The CuHarrMaNn. They are going out of business on July 3. 

Do you think you can prepare such a report? 

Mr. McCormick. We are planning, Mr. Chairman, and Mrs. 
Church, to spend the month of July, and maybe the first 2 weeks in 
August, doing a complete round-up on everything that has been done, 
and on the savings, of course, which are a very important part of that. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. | was not referring to a formal report in any sense. 
I do not believe there has been a meeting at which I have asked for 
questions since I have been in office that somebody has not jumped up 
and reminded me of the great savings that could be put into effect if 
we passed these bills, and then asked me if I could show what savings 
have actually been made. 

Now, all I am asking, we have been considering this as long as we 
have, and all I am asking is if the committee or somebody who knows 
to make definite in a brief statement either whether there has been a 
saving here or a loss there or exactly what the picture is. 

The CHarrMAN. Would the request be fulhlled if they gave us a 
brief statement of anticipated savings, and then beneath that put the 
savings that have accrued up to date? 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Well, anticipated and accrued. Of course, I am 
more interested in the accrued savings. 

The Cuatrman. What I am saying, he is going to give the antici- 
pated savings and the actual, and you would have them each before 
you. 

Mrs. Cuurcu. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Could you do that? 

Mr. McCormick. We would be delighted to do that, Mr. Chairman 
and Mrs. Church. It would take a bit of time. We will try to have 
it up next Wednesday or Thursday, if that is all right. 

Mr. Horrman. Something was said here a little while ago that you 
had sent me statements. Now, in your letter of the 16th of June 
I find this: 

“T sent some material on savings to you last week.” 

Do you refer to This Is Our Story on Why The Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration ° 


Mr. McCormick. No, sir. 
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Mr. Horrman. To what do you refer? 

Mr. McCormick. I refer to the speech which was given by Senator 
Bridges on February 21, 1952, with a letter from Mr. Hoover of 
February 4 in it, and also to a statement that we made on the medical 
report. 

Mr. Horrman. And Bridges’ speech is dated February 21, 1952? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. McCormick. And also I referred to appendix A, to the testi- 
mony of Dr. Robert Page on Federal medical services. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, that is the one that you sent in which you 
say, ““My own statement on this is attached, as is the statement of 
Dr. Robert Page.” 

Mr. McCormick. I sent that to you twice, I guess. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes, and which you attached. It is entitled, 
“Statement by Dr. Robert C. Page.”’ 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. What is it, the National Doctors Committee? 

Mr.McCormickx. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. On S. 1140 before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Reorganization. It was made April 3. 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Now, appendix A to that statement lists the savings that have 
accrued to date in the field of Federal medical services, and also the 
anticipated—— 

Mr. Horrman. Just a moment until I find that. Here it is. Will 
you point it out? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Appendix A there? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

I might as well do this now, then I will not have to do it later. 

The savings have mainly accrued from the prevention of the con- 
struction, and based on a Hoover Commission recommendation, of 
16,000 VA beds. 

Mr. Horrman. Wait a minute. That has not anything to do with 
what was paid out before and has been eliminated now; that is a 
saving that you say accrued because they did not put in some more 
beds. 

Mr. McCormick. No, sir; it had been authorized and appropri- 
ated for. 

Mr. Horrman. But had not been spent? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. You mean as a result of that they did not put in 
these beds? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. All right. What is the other item? What are 
the other items? 

Mr. McCormick. That is the main item; that is a total one-time 
saving of $335,600,000. We have ar nortized that on a 5-vear basis 
you could do it on a 10-year basis—and estimated that at $67,112,000 
annually. 

Mr. Horrman. Now, the veterans tell me by that action you are 
depriving them of beds which they now need. What is the answer 
to that one? 
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Mr. McCormick. The Veterans’ Administration has informed us, 
and they have informed the Congress again and again, that there is 
no case of a disabled veteran who is entitled to a bed not getting it. 

Mr. Brownson. That simply is not true. 

Mr. Lantarr. That is not true. 

Mr. Brownson. That is not true in my own district. 

Mr. Horrman. I have a letter from a veteran in my district who 
says, “I cannot get into a hospital,’ and they tell me they have no 
beds for them. What is my answer to that? 

Mr. Lanrarr. There is not a Member of Congress who cannot cite 
more than one example of a disabled veteran in his distriet—-— 

Mr. Curtis. I think the discrepancy is service-connected disability. 
The veterans’ hospitals are jammed with nonservice-connected dis- 
ability, and I suspect that is what the veterans’ hospital is saying, and 
I think it is very true we have just jammed them with these non- 
service-connected disability cases, and also there are veterans who are 
perfectly capable of paying. They « an drive up in a Cadillac and get 
out and go in there and sign a pauper’s oath, and be put in a bed. 

Mr. McCormick. But there still is in the Government a fairly 
heavy unused bed capacity, and I believe that both houses have now 
passed this bill which permits overloads to be taken from one system 
and put in another system, so that the need can be met in other 
Government hospitals or in cases of disabled veterans through private 
contracting with a private hospital, and so on. 

Mr. Brownson. The big trouble with the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital policy, Dr. MeCormick, is this: The veterans’ hospitals that 
are built and have been built are built in the wrong places. We have 
had a terrible situation. They just built a new $8 million veterans’ 
hospital right in the middle of my district. Our own people can- 
not afford to build hospitals for private use there. We have had a 
drive on for a long time trying to get up enough money locally to build 
a hospital. There sits that Veterans’ Administration hospital designed 
in such a way that the top floor is entirely room space for interns, 
and I would say that a third of the hospital is in large corridors and 
office space. They have. got everything in there except beds for 
veterans and there are fewer of those in my district today than before 
they built the new hospital. 

Mr. McCormick. Despite that, Mr. Brownson, the figures show 
that we have had the latest Veterans’ Administration figures, indicate 
that due to difficulties in staffing and otherwise, that only slightly over 
80 percent of the total authorized beds in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion are in use. 

Now, there are bound to be cases where a psychiatric hospital is 
pack-jammed, and someone would have to be put in another area of 
the country, or cases where there is inadequate staff available. 

Mr. Brownson. But they built this new $8 million hospital, and 
when they tear down the temporary hospital, after building a tempo- 
rary hospital, we will be 300 beds shorter in the district than we were 
before they built the hospital. 

Mr. Horrman. But think of the improved quarters for interns. 

Mr. Brownson. The other trouble is that many hospitals were 
built where anybody with common sense would have known they 
could not staff them in the first plac e, because there was not adequate 
medical personnel around. That is, in my understanding, the nub 
of the faults of the present program. 
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Mr. McCormick. But in this case, Mr. Chairman, without getting 
into a detailed discussion of this matter, the fact is that those 16,000 
beds were canceled out, and that a large amount of money, both in 
construction cost and in operating them, provided they would get 
people to run them, has been saved; it has not been spent. 

Mr. Horrman. In making that statement and estimate did you 
take into consideration the fact that non-service-connected illness 
entitled a veteran to a bed? 

Mr. McCormick. No, we did not give any particular account to 
that. We thought that if only a little over 80 percent of the total 
beds are filled at the moment, due to either inability to staff or lack 
of patients or putting them in the wrong place, that you do not need 
to build 16.000 more beds. That is our position. 

Mr. Horrman. The veterans come along and they say, ‘““Well, here 
I am a veteran, and evea though my illness, or whatever it may be, 
or accident is not service-connected, I am entitled to a bed, and there 
isn’t room for me.”’ 

In eliminating these beds, did you have in mind the fact that these 
veterans who were not service-connected cases were going to claim 
beds? 

Mr. McCormick. Oh, ves. But 

Mr. Horrman. You still tried to take care of them? 

Mr. McCormick. The fact is there are plenty of beas. Now, 
whether they cannot staff some of them or the wrong locations or 
whatever, the beds are there. 

Mr. Horrman. Did you have in mind the fact that there was a 
law or a drive on, at least, so that if I am a veteran, for example, and 
I go fishing and I get a dose of poison ivy, I can go to a hospital be- 
cause | am a veteran? Did you have that in mind, too? 

Mr. McCormick. Well, certainly. They tell me there is ao room 

Mr. Brownson. Of course, the problem on this non-service- 
connected case is never as simple as it sounds. What happens in a 
large metropolitan area today when a man tries to get hospitalized in 
ahurry? They ask him immediately if he is a veteran, and if he is a 
veteran they steer him over to the Veterans’ Administration Hospital 
because the municipal hospitals are so overcrowded that there is not 
any room for him there, either. They say, “If vou are entitled to 
veteran’s hospitalization you belong in the Veterans’ Hospital’’—even 
if it is not service-connected. So a lot of these non-service-connected 
cases have no choice but to go to the Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital because of the overcrowding in the municipal hospital 
installations. which exists in every large city in the country today. 

Mr. Horrman. And, of course, that service is free. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Incidentally, how was that construction stopped? 
Was it stopped by an administrative ruling of General Gray? 

Mr. McCormick. It was stopped by the President, sir. 

Mr. Lanrarr. By the President? 

Mr. McCormick. The construction was authorized, and it was later 
appropriated for, and the President stopped it after the task-force 
report made the complete study, bed study available, and it has 
remained stopped. 

Mr. Lanrarr. How much was saved? 

Mr. McCormick. The total construction cost would have at pres- 
ent levels been $335,600,000. The cost of operating those beds on 
the present salary levels would be $60,000,000 a year, sir. 
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Mr. Lantarr. So that saving was effected by administrative action 
of President Truman; is that right? 

Mr. McCormick. That is correct, sir. 

To go on to the General Services Administration, Mr. Larson has 
estimated in the General Services Administration, which was really 
set up by your committee right here—Mr. Larson estimated that the 
total economies as of the end of fiscal year 1951 were $80 million— 
that is his figure, his official estimate—and he has subsequently in- 
creased that figure by $70 million more, making a total of $150 million. 

Mr. Lantarr. A year? 

Mr. McCormick. A vear; ves, sir. 

Mr. Lantarr. Being saved by the General Services Administration? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir; that is correct, $150 million. 

Our estimate on supplies and procurement, which ties into this 
single-catalog matter, our total estimate for all was $650 million a 
year, sir. 

Mr. Lantarr. Hasn’t Congress pretty well scuttled that program 
now? 

Mr. McCormick. Well, Congress has passed a bill which would 
require the single-catalog system. 

Mr. Lantarr. Didn’t we leave out the appropriation for it this 
year? 

Mr. McCormick. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Lantarr. Didn’t we? As I recall it, there was a scrap on the 
floor. 

The CuarrMan. We took the appropriation from GSA. 

Mr. Lantarr. We took the appropriation away from them. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, but vou gave it to the military. 

The CHaiRMAN. You gave it to the military. 

Mr. Curtis. That is right. 

Mr. Lantarr. Those are separate things, are they not, the catalogs 
by the military? 

Mr. Curtis. You are right. We did take the money from the 
civilian catalog program, although we did appropriate money so that 
the military could go along with their cataloging. 

Mr. Lanrarr. To complete the record in connection with that 
cataloging program, Congressman Holifield of this committee led the 
fight on the floor to have restored in the independent offices appro- 
priation bill the appropriation to carry on these cataloging activities, 
and the whole committee, as I recall, supported him on the floor. 
But the majority of the Members of the House refused to go along 
and, as I recall it, the appropriation for that very worth-while service 
has been completely eliminated in the appropriation for next year. 

Mr. Brownson. How much was that appropriation; do you re- 
member? 

The CHatrMan. One million dollars. 

Mr. Lantarr. I do not know. 

Mr. Brownson. I think it is very interesting to note that the 
armed services spent well over a million dollars, as I recall it, with one 
private firm to find out whether or not a catalog was justified or not, 
and yet here the Congress cuts out an appropriation that would have 
set up such a catalog in GSA. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. McCormick, you may continue. 
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Mr. McCormick. To go on with the field of records management 
in which only a couple of million dollars have been saved so far, the 
Hoover Commission’s estimate was $32 million. We have upped 
that to $45 million a year which, considering the tremendous amount 
of records that are kept in the Federal Government, is a modest figure, 
in our opinion. 

We base that on the fact that the average record, after it has been 
in use for approximately a year, becomes useless, and yet they continue 
to store them in neg alde buildings with tremendous rooms full of 
files. In every office there are substantial file rooms all with dead 
records, and the estimate of the Hoover Commission was that it costs 
in light, heat, maintenance and service some $27 a year per file 
cabinet, whereas placing the records in a records center, a program 
that is under way, would run about $2 a year; in other words, it would 
cut the cost by 90 percent on storing dead records. 

On the Post Office, the estimates—— 

Mr. Lanrarr. Getting back to the General Services Administra- 
tion again—TI am sorry to have this appetite for being specific about 
the savings—but I just wonder if setting up this General Services 
Administration has not increased our efficiency in Government, and 
I think it is an excellent idea, and I think the whole program there is 
good, but I am wondering if we actually analyze the thing down if 
we would not come up with a conclusion that rather than $150 million 
in savings which Mr. Larson has been effecting, that we would not 
find out that we were just about even with what we had before or that 
it was costing us more money in the operation of the General Services 
Administration. Have we analyzed all of the budgets of the other 
agencies whose functions were taken over by General Services Adminis- 
tration to see that those budgets have been reduced? 

Mr. McCormick. I cannot answer that, sir. 

Mr. Lantarr. It seems to me that if we say the General Services 
Administration was saving money, the only way we could do that 
is if we had a purchasing commission in the Forest Service, and we had 
a purchasing commission in the Indian Service, and we had a purchas- 
ing commission in the Department of the Interior, and we have done 
away with those purchasing commissions now, and there were a 
hundred men involved in those commissions, and General Services 
is now doing it with 62 men. 

The CuHarrmMan. Pardon me just a minute; before any of the 
members leave, I would appreciate it if we are on the floor. We are 
anticipating that the matter will come up. 

Mr. Curtis. The first thing, Mr. Chairman? 

The CuarrMan. Shortly after. 

Mr. Lanrarr. Just in furtherance of this point, in Alaska we went 
into specifically the role of the General Services Administration, and 
we found in some instances General Services had taken over these 
purchasing functions, and that before they had these purchasing mis- 
sions, but it was not working satisfactorily as far as many of the agen- 
cies were concerned, and in other respects it was working satisfactorily, 
but I do not recall there was any actual dollar-and-cents savings in the 
General Services having taken over those functions because they 
had taken over a lot of those people. 

The Cuarrman. Did the agencies from which they took their 
activity—weren’t their budgets reduced accordingly? 
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Mr. Lanrarr. That is what I do not know. I will bet you that 
if we examine it you would find out that they were not reduced. 

The CuarrMan. That is where I think we ought to make the 
investigation. 

Mr. Lantarr. That is what I was asking you as to whether or not 
we had analyzed the budgets of the various departments, and I 
realize the magnitude of that job, but it seems to me the only way we 
are going to determine that we have saved $150 million in General 
Services is to analyze the budgets in these various departments to see 
if they have been reduced by the work that has been taken over by 
General Services. 

Mr. McCormick. The primary costs were twofold, payroll and 
procurement, but the payroll was transferred, and the information 
that General Services has given us is that, as I recall, they have some- 
thing like 10 percent less people than the total of the predecessor 
agencies, and that excludes the War Assets which, of course, was 
bound to go off, so that the total payroll there is down 

I believe that these economies to which Mr. Larson refers were 
mainly through decreased costs, through mass buying and on the 
procurement side, sir. 

The savings in pay roll, I think, were probably not great, but I will 
have to 

Mr. Lanrarr. Is there any way to get detailed information on that 
type of 

Mr. McCormick. Well, my experience, certainly with Government 
agencies, is that they are very chary of making a statement like that 
unless they have a ream of back-up on it. Therefore, I think it should 
be a good idea for your committee to request Mr. Larson for his 
back-up figures on that. 

Mr. Curtis. Wouldn’t the Bureau of the Budget have some figures 
like that? If GSA takes over the functions that the Department of 
Interior, for example, had, shouldn’t the Bureau of the Budget 
have something in the way of coordination on that? 

Mr. Brownson. Couldn’t we ask the General Accounting Office, 
which has a peculiarly close relationship with this committee, to 
get these figures and let them get them either from the Bureau of the 
Budget or the ageacies concerned. 

Mr. Lantarr. I wish somebody would get that. 

Mr. Curtis. I would assume the Bureau of the Budget would 
do that because they have an over-all picture of the executive depart- 
ment. 

Mr. McCormick. I think it would be best to start by having the 
agency give the data, aad if you would want the General Accounting 
Office to check it for accuracy, that would be the procedure I would 
recommend. 

The CHarrMan. Have we finished with this witness or would we 
like for him to come back? It is necessary that this committee be on 
the floor promptly. 

Mr. MeCormick, could you come back tomorrow morning? Could 
you come back at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir; any time at all. 

The CuarrMan. Then we will adjourn the hearing until tomorrow 
morning at 10, at which time we will continue with this witness on the 
question of the savings. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Thursday, June 19, 1952.) 











LEGISLATION PERTAINING TO RECOMMENDATIONS MADE 
BY THE COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION OF THE 
EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 


THURSDAY, JUNE 19, 1952 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES 
IN THE Executive DeparTMENTS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to recess, at 10:10 a. m., in room 1501, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C., Hon. William L. 
Dawson, chairman, presiding. 

Present: Representatives Dawson, chairman; Holifield, Hardy, 
Burnside, Lantaff, Baring, Hoffman, Riehlman, Harden, Brownson, 
Curtis, and Bush. 

Also present: Christine Ray Davis, clerk; Annabell Zue, minority 
clerk; Thomas A. Kennedy, general counsel; and William A. Young, 
staff director. 

The CuatrMan. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. McCormick, will you take the seat again, please. 

Mr. McCormick. All right, sir. 

The CHarrMan. When we adjourned on yesterday, we adjourned 
to meet this morning for the purpose of continuing the hearing with 
Mr. McCormick as our witness. Mr. McCormick yesterday was 
testifying to certain definite savings that have been made by the 
Government by virtue of putting into effect some of the Hoover 
recommendations. 


Will you proceed, Mr. McCormick. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF ROBERT L. L. McCORMICK, RESEARCH 
DIRECTOR, CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE FOR THE HOOVER REPORT 


Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

I have prepared, overnight, for the committee a small dossier with 
six exhibits in it. The seventh exhibit is not prepared vet. I will 
have that in the committee’s hands on Monday or a little later. If 
you will look on the first page, Mr. Chairman, vou will see exhibit VI, 
and underneath that I say that we will prepare for the committee by 
Monday, I hope, a statement which will be short and to the point, 
taking the estimate of savings in each case, and placing agaiast that 
the exact savings realized to “the extent tliat we can obtain it, sir. 

I have not enough copies at the moment of this dossier for the entire 
committee, but they will be forwarded to the committee today, sir. 

As I recall, T was speaking from exhibit III in this dossier. I had 
just finished yesterday with General Services. 
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Mr. Holifield was not here, but I was pointing out, Mr. Holifield, 
that you cannot, a group like ours cannot, go and say that we have 
saved the money, because we have not. Obviously, it is a combina- 
tion of Congress and the various administrative agencies, with what 
support we can give. 

In the case of the General Services Administration, the establish- 
ment of that organization was set up in this committee, and I think 
that certainly this committee should take full credit for its having 
been set up. 

We have based our estimate of the savings accomplished in the 
field of supply management from the statements which have been 
made in writing to us by Mr. Larson. We are not equipped to go 
over and audit his books. He says his savings are running at the 
rate of approximately $150 million a year, and I feel if that statement 
is not correct, or if there is any question about it, Mr. Larson should 
be asked to document it, which 1 am sure he can do. 

We are just not equipped to look into that. On a statement like 
that, if a Federal official says so, we take his statement, because pre- 
sumably he has proved it himself. We cannot prove it for him. 

To go to item 4 in the Post Office Department—we are on exhibit 
III, item 4—the total estimate of savings was $142 million, and the 
rate increases which were mainly for special services, such as c. 0. d. 
mail, special-delivery mail, and so on, were estimated at $114 million 
by the Hoover Commission. 

Mr. Horrman. Let me interrupt to ask what page you are reading 
from now. 

Mr. McCormick. I am reading from exhibit III, the bottom of 
exhibit III, page 1, item 4. 

Mr. Houirietp. Post Office. 

Mr. McCormick. Now, according to our estimate, approxi- 
mately —— 

Mr. Burnsipe. Didn’t you take the recommendation, the task 
force made the recommendation, in regard to parcel post, to have 
their rates be set by the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. McCormick. The task force made that recommendation. 

Mr. Burnsipe. And that has been done, too, has it not? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. 

Mr. Burnsipe. And the rates have been increased under that set- 
up? 

Mr. McCormick. I believe they have. I am not familiar with it. 
Mr. Burnsipe. It is not enough yet to take care of the cost of 
about $130 million behind. 

Mr. McCormick. The costs of the Post Office? 

Mr. Burnsipe. Yes. 

Mr. McCormick. But these $142 million are administrative sav- 
ings; the $114 million are increases in rates of these special services 
which have been permitted to be maintained at a low cost, not because 
of any public policy but just through sloppiness, mainly. For ex- 
ample, on special delivery letters, c. o. d. mails, money orders, and 
so on, the rates were considerably below self-supporting bases, and 
there was no particular public policy involved in anything except 
the penny post card, but it was just permitted to go on and on because 
nobody questioned that. 
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Mr. Burnsipe. That was true, too, of your parcel post. 

Mr. McCormick. That is right. 

Mr. Burnsipe. We were running a bargain counter at a loss for 
every package that went into the mails. 

Mr. Houir1e.tp. Do you recall at this time if the task force made a 
study of the subsidies to airlines on this mail cost? 

Mr. McCormick. Oh, ves, sir; very extensive. 

Mr. Houirrevp. I had forgotten about that, but it has just recently 
been brought to my attention that there have been offers from repu- 
table smaller airlines to carry the mail at about half the price that the 
four major airlines are charging, and it seems to me that that is 
something that ought to be looked into, because the major airlines 
are now making a profit on their passenger hauling, and it is no longer 
necessary or advisable, it seems to me, for the Government to keep 
on paying a subsidized airmail-tonnage rate, when by competitive 
bidding responsible airlines could take over that at about half the 
costs. 

Mr. McCormick. We are attempting—we have been attempting — 
to accomplish this for a couple of years, and a bill has once passed the 
House, and now a rather poor bill has passed the Senate, of course, 
with heavy opposition from most of the industry. We are trying to 
have those subsidies separated from the cost of carrying the mail, so 
that the Congress knows what it is paying. Under the present system 
it has, the Government has not the vaguest idea. In accounting you 
just cannot find out how much Pan-American gets for the work it 
does and how much it gets as a hand-out. Nobody can find out. 

Mr. Houtrtevp. I think that is the first step, which is to isolate 
those subsidies, and then, I think, they should be scrutinized very 
carefully, and competitive bidding be forced upon the Post Office 
Department by Congress in place of the continuance of this subsidy 
rate. 

Mr. Burnsipe. Would you think it would be a wise thing to do 
along the same line Mr. Holifield is suggesting, with all the different 
ones that are receiving subsidies from the United States Government, 
that the Government should examine their books to sce whether those 
subsidies are needed to keep them operating? 

Mr. McCormick. I certainly think that wherever Government 
money is being used for subsidy purposes, the Government should 
have the right to tell them how to maintain their books, and to have 
a public record of it. 

I think it is a terrible evil to have these things hidden in the way 
it is now. The imdustry, or part of the industry—not all of the 
industry—the air-transport industry is fighting to the death to keep 
from having those amounts known publicly because they say—well, 
they will not say this publicly—but they know perfectly well that the 
next step is that somebody will say they are getting too much. As 
long as it is all confused, why, they can say, “Oh, gosh, we are doing 
very badly on this.” 

Mr. Burnsipe. I was on the Post Office and Civil Service Joint 
Committee of the House and the Senate, and they were all for the 
investigation until we put this section in where they would examine 
books of those receiving subsidies. Then they did not want the in- 
vestigation at all so long as that section is included, and that same 
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thing is true of your magazines which are getting a very large subsidy 
from the United States Government. It would apply to them the 
same as it applies to the airlines. 

Mr. McCormick. Agein, it is a question of accounting. 

Just to show you the problem that we have been faced with, that 
one recommendation on separating of the air subsidies and clearly 
stating them is one out of 318 recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission; and one group of airlines, some 10 or 11 airlines, hired a 
Washington law firm and paid them somewhere between $80,000 and 
$100,000 last year, or the year before, for the year, just to fight that 
one recommendation; then, of course, if they do not have that sub. 
sidv they would not have the money to pay that amount. 

Mr. Horrman. May I ask a question or two, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. Mr. McCormick, some of us were interested in 
getting the facts with reference to what savings had been made. It 
is my understanding that 50 to 60 percent of the measures recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission have been adopted and are now 
in effect, is that correct? 

Mr. McCormick. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. We were asking for the figures which show the 
savings which have been made and, as I understood it, you were 
coming up this morning with information on that subject, and that 
is this statement which you have here, dated June 19, 1952? 

Mr. McCormick. This statement, sir, is entirely a statement of 
estimates and analyses. ‘The actual savings accomplished, as I have 
pointed out, we will supply to you which would be exhibit VII, which 
your secretary can put in the back of this folder. 

Mr. Horrman. That is not here yet? 

Mr. McCormick. No, sir. I could not get that up overnight. 

Mr. HorrMan. So what we have before us is just the estimate? 

Mr. McCormick. | thought, verbally | would attempt for the record 
to cover the savings that have been accomplished on the specific items, 
and then I will give that to you in writing at a later date, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. You mean you are going to tell us now, not waiting 
for next week’s report, as to what has been saved? 

Mr. McCormick. If that is what you would like. I thought | 
would just run through, for example, in the “General services,’’ the 
$150 million that were saved. 

Mr. Horrman. Where is that? 

Mr. McCormick. That is not mentioned in this dossier, sir. That 
I am mentioning verbally, and that would be in the report to you that 
I hope to submit next Monday. 

The CHarrman. Exhibit VII. 

Mr. Horrman. I can wait until next Monday all right. 

Mr. McCormick. If you would like, that would be a better thing 
to do. 

Mr. Horrman. No, I’m not suggesting that you do not say any- 
thing about it. I wish you would. 

Where you say, for example, that there is a general saving in any 
one agency or department, can you give us the appropriations, as com- 
pared with those of last year? 

Mr. McCormick. I do not think we could do that, sir, because, for 
example, in medical services there are 5 major agencies and 35 other 
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agencies that deal in medical matters, and that just cuts in all the 
appropriations all the way across the board. 

Mr. Horrman. You mean some of the appropriations are so scat- 
tered you cannot locate them? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. For example, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission engages in a good bit of medical work in connection with 
these radio isotopes for cancer research, and so on. I do not know 
how much and you cannot find it in their budget. 

Mr. Horan. I think it was yesterday that I had a statement sent 
up by vour committee—that printed page. 

Mr. McCormick. We are very specific in that case. 

Mr. Horrman. Yes. 

Mr. McCormick. In the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Horrman. I did not see anything in that as to the amount that 
had been saved. 

Mr. McCormick. Oh, ves, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. Have you that with you? 

Mr. McCormick. I believe it is exhibit V1. 

Mr. Horrman. From that I gather that the employees in the 
Department were doing less work than they did previously, and that 
the number of emplovees had not been lessened; and | was interested 
in knowing whether for services rendered by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration they were getting more or less money after the legislation was 
adopted. 

Mr. McCormick. It is not set up exactly the way, I think, you 
have in mind, but on page two of exhibit VI, items A and B have been 
accomplished. 

Mr. Horrman. Well now, the consolidation that you spoke of 
yesterday 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HorrMan (continuing). That you said saved $1,920,000, has 
the appropriations for the Veterans’ Administration for employees 
been less since the Hoover Commission recommendations were 
adopted? 

Mr. McCormick. I| assume it has. 

Mr. Horrman. I know, but that is an assumption. This is what 
I am trying to establish, Mr. McCormick: You abolished the branch 
offices? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. All right. 

Mr. McCormick. The budget is down by that much. That one 
we can find. 

Mr. Horrman. Of course, they had space; has it been relinquished, 
and is it off the Government payroll? 

Mr. McCormick. That is right, and the people are off the payroll 
or else transferred to some place else. 

Mr. Horrman. Or have they been transferred to some other branch 
of the Veterans’ Administration or some other governmental organ- 
ization, and then finally this: Does the Veterans’ Administration get 
less money now since Hoover plans were adopted for services rendered 
by employees than they did before? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir; they do. 

Mr. Horrman. That is what I would like to know; and shouldn't 
that be easy to put on paper? 
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Mr. McCormick. Well, it sounds easy. 

Mr. HorrmMan. Last year they go so much; since the Hoover Com- 
mission recommendations were adopted they get so much, which is 
so much less than the first figure. 

Mr. McCormick. Well, you have two other factors in there. One 
is that Congress has made certain budget cuts, for which we cannot 
take any responsibility or credit in any way, and, secondly, the pro- 
gram has fallen off in some cases. These branch offices are a perfect 
example of the sort of thing we mean. When they are gone there is 
no such thing any more. The work could have been ‘absorbed by 
some place else. 

Mr. Horrman. Does it cost as much money or less—— 

Mr. McCormick. It costs less. 

Mr. HorrMan (continuing). To do that? 

Mr. McCormick. It costs less. 

Mr. Horrman. Those are the figures I would like. 

Mr. McCormick. It is easy to talk about it, but going through 
the budget they have one item for salaries and administration, which 
is about $800 to $900 million, which is not broken down in any very 
great detail, except——— 

Mr. Horrman. Is that less or more this year than it was before the 
Hoover Commission recommendations? 

Mr. McCormick. It is down. 

Mr. Horrman. It is down? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. 

Mr. Horrman. There you have what I am trying to get at. Do you 
get my point? 

Mr. McCormick. But it is down in a considerable amount more 
than this $16 million. This $16 million is—$16,575,000—is only part 
of it. 

Mr. Horrman. So that the total appropriations for employees of 
the Veterans’ Administration is less now than it was before the Hoover 
Commission recommendations? 

Mr. McCormick. That is correct, sir; but part of that is due to the 
falling off in the workload, part of it is due to congressional cuts in 
appropriations, and part of it is due to this work of cutting out these 
branch offices. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, all right; but the fact there is that there has 
been a saving—vou see, I go out and—the junior chamber of com- 
merce fellow says, “You have something to do with putting this 
through,” and I say, ‘‘Yes,” and the old farmer says, ‘‘Well, you claim 
that you saved a lot of money,” and I say, “Yes.” 

I say, “Mr. MeCormick said so many million dollars.” He says, 
“How does Mr. McCormick know? Where did you save it?” And he 
nails me and unless I have the answer 

Mr. McCormick. We will have that for you as well as we can get it 
together. To do it in great detail we would need the green sheets 
and a budget bureau of our own, but we will give it in as much 
detail as we can obtain. 

Mr. Horrman. It would not take very much. I suppose I could 
do it myself if I had the time to get the figures on these appropriations 
and the amount of money that each agency that you claim has saved 
money because of what you told them to do—you get what they paid 
last year and what they paid this year. 
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Mr. McCormick. It is not that simple in a dynamic situation. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, it is that simple to the worker in the factory 
whose wife says, “I saved so much on last week’s grocery bill.’’ He 
wants to know where and to find out whether or not she is telling 
him the truth, and he looks up the two bills, and if this week adds 
up to more than last week, he says, ‘‘ No, you didn’t, Anna.” 

The CHarrMan. He says that the budget will show your reduction is 
far greater than the reduction he is claiming. 

Mr. Horrman. All right, let him claim credit for all of it. 

Mr. Rren_man, It is true that some of the savings of the Veterans’ 
Administration are due to the workload; is it not? That has dropped. 

Mr. McCormick. Some of it is due to the falling off of the work- 
load; some of it is due just to cuts in appropriations, I mean what 
the Congress just cut; and the other part, the third part, is due to 
this sort of practice of abolishing useless offices. 

Mr. Riewuman. The question that Mr. Hoffman asked in respect 
to the 5,100 personnel that were surplus because of the closing of 
these field offices. I would be interested myself in knowing, and I 
think you partially answered it, whether or not they were blanketed 
in somewhere else in the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. McCormick. They were not blanketed in the Veterans’ 
Administration, but I assume part got jobs in private industry, and 
some of them have gotten jobs in the Defense Department, I don’t 
know where they went. 

Mr. RrexiMan. But they were definitely removed from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration? 

Mr. McCormick. Definitely, yes. 

Mr. Burnsipe. There is one other thing that has not been kept quite 
so accurately as we would like to have it. We have added some more 
beds to the Veterans’ Hospitals. We have added considerably more, 
so we have added more employees there, which keeps this figure from 
being so exaggerated, as you are pointing out. 

Mr. McCormick. That is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. Let me go back here to item C, on page 2 in 
exhibit VI. 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horrman. The elimination of excess workers by increased 
productivity to release 9,000 personnel at an average of $3,250 
$29,250,000. But in this statement you had with reference to 
the Veterans’ Administration vesterday vou said that they did far 
less work per employee than they did before. 

Mr. McCormick. They have cut down on the numbers of em- 
ployees. The work load has gone down. The numbers of employees 
have gone down, but they have not gone down in proportion, 

If you will turn to page 6 of that same exhibit, item B on page 6, 
if | may read a bit: 

Activities of the contact and administrative service offer similar examples. 
In July 1948, the contact service section had 3,718 employees in field stations. In 
December 1951, the service had 2,529 emplovees there located, a reduction in 
personnel of 33 percent. The following table shows the parallel decline in 
workload. 

Now, they only cut off—their personnel went down one-third, 33 
percent, but their workload, as shown by that table right under- 
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neath, went down in various forms, 67 percent, 80 percent, 65 percent, 
47 percent, on an average of 69 percent. 

Now, we are not living in the best of possible worlds so you would 
not assume that the personnel could go down exactly in proportion 
to the fall in the workload, but it is obvious that the workload has 
fallen off well over twice as fast as the numbers of personnel. 

Mr. Horrman. How does that prove economy or savings? 

Mr. McCormick. Well, this is a second 

Mr. Horrman. What it proves is that the fellows, each one of them, 
is doing less than he was doing before, does it not? 

Mr. McCormick. This is what they have not done. The earlier 
is what they had done. 

Mr. Horrman. Well, here is your report dated May 27, 1952, and 
it says, “One important amendment,” and so on 

Mr. McCormick. We say 

Mr. Horrman (continuing). Wait a minute. In July 1948 the 
records section transferred m. and out so many—36,011 veterans’ 
records a month, and 1,394 were employed. 

In December 1951, 18,198 veterans’ records were transferred, but 
the employees of the section totaled 1,417, or a daily individual load 
of less than one-half a record. 

Now, before each fellow was putting out three a day, and now he 
is only putting out one-half a day. 

Mr. McCormick. Well, that is one of the places where they have 
not saved the money. In cutting out the branch offices, they have. 

Mr. Horrman. What I am after are the ones where they have saved. 

Mr. McCormick. Well, ves; in this one we think they could save 
a lot of money. 

The CuarrmMan. They would do the same thing if they cut down 
the fellows in this one, as the others. 

Mr. Horrman. | could see that if they shoved this one out, or if 
this work ceased, I would say that was a saving, but in these other 
branches they are doing less than they did before. 

The Cuarrman. They are saying they ought to cut. 

Mr. Horrman. But it is not any proof that they have saved. 

Mr. McCormick. Well, we have the proof on the branch offices. 

Mr. HorrmMan. You saved in the branch offices. How about the 
other, where you say the fellow who handled three before is doing 
one-half of one? 

Mr. McCormick. The money has not been saved there, and that 
is what we are objecting to. 

Mr. Horrman. That is to say it is costing us more money, but the 
Hoover recommendations with reference to the veterans have not all 
been adopted yet? 

Mr. McCormick. That is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. Which one will squeeze the fellows doing a half a 
job a day up to the three they were doing before—and I do not 
assume they were being overworked—what bill do you want to do that? 

Mr. McCormick. That comes down to a combination of the 
Veterans’ Administration reorganization bill, and some 250 pages of 
very specific recommendations made by the task force which would 
not be done by the bill itself, alone. The manager has got to do that, 
the fellow who is running the Veterans’ Administration. 
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Mr. Horrman. You understand, I am not quarreling with your 
purpose or your methods; I am just trying to get something ‘that 
will make them take this dose of medicine which the Hoover ~Com- 
mission has offered. 

Mr. McCormick. Well, we will certainly give you the thing as 
specifically as we can 

Mr. Horrman. Well, you have recommended that we do certain 
things- 

Mr. McCormick (continuing). In a report. 

Mr. HorrMan (continuing). And every me we try to do it, some- 
one somewhere says, “You are kicking me around aid taking away 
from me something to which | am entitled under the present law.’ 
Now, it is to get away from that situation that I am seeking 
information. 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. Well, that is 

Mr. Horrman. Are you married, and have children? 

Mr. McCormick. That is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. You know sometimes in order to make one take 
a dose of medicine you have to hold a nose and open a mouth to get 
the spoon in; that is somewhat similar to the position I am in pe rsonally 
with some of our folks. It is your responsibility to convince the baby, 
figuratively speaking, in re ‘ality the taxpayer, that this is what is good 
for him, me aning the Hoover Commission recommendations. 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

In the Post Office, we come back to exhibit II], item 4, we figure— 
I have not got this specifically worked out to the dollars and cents, 
but we figure that almost $100 million have been picked up in the 
Post Office through increasing these rates for the services that were 
operating at a loss, and there have also been fairly substantial savings, 
which I cannot pin-point now, administrative savings, for example, 
by the new money-order system. 

Mr. Burnsipe. You have gotten a good savings, too, in the ques- 
tion of changing those old cars that were 25 and 30 years old, getting 
new cars, and the savings will be in their upkeep. 

Mr. McCormick. That is right. 

Mr. Horrman. Counterbalancing that with reference to the charge 
for parcel post, | have a letter from a lady who lives in Hastings, 
rural route: 

I was getting my groceries by parcel post. I cannot get them under this 
change recommended. 

What am I to tell her? 

Mr. Burnsipe. As a matter of fact, she is wrong on that. 

Mr. Horrman. I will give you her letter and you write her. 

Mr. Burnsips. That is vour constituent. 

Mr. Horrman. I do not have the answer. 

Mr. Burnsipve. I will give you the answer. 

This is part of the recommendations of the Hoover Commission, too. 

The CuHairMan. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Burnsipr. The United States Government has subsidized, 
even under the lowest figure that is possible, 13 cents a package. 
That has been the minimum subsidy. 

Mr. Lanvarr. It is true that the appropriation for the Post Office 
Department is more now than it has ever been before is it not? 
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Mr. McCormick. That is again due to—there you get into the 
anomaly of this thing. We cannot say that the appropriation is 
down; we can say that it would have been that much more if they had 
not done A, B, and C. The salaries have been increased, as I recall, 
twice during this period—at least once, I know. 

Mr. Lantarr. Of course, that was to accomplish one of your other 
objectives, which was to cut down on the personnel turn-over in the 
Post Office Department. You cited figures showing the great turn- 
over in personnel in the Post Office Departme nt, and since incre asing 
the wages, the turn-over in personnel has been reduced, and the type 
of people being brought into the service are a better caliber. In other 
words, the Department is now able to compete more successfull y with 
private industry in those lower entry grades in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, so that the efficiency has been increased, and the turn-over has 
been cut down, which are two of your objectives. At the same time, 
our appropriations are higher than ever before in the Post Office 
Department. 

Mr. McCormick. That is what we get into on all these things, Mr. 
Lantaff. We get into the question of the extent to which you can eat 
your cake and have it, too. It is a pretty tough problem. 

In the case of item 5, the State Department, their budgets run 
approximately $200 million a year. 

Mr. Lantarr. Before we leave the Post Office, you say $264 mil- 
lion can be saved. You say that $100 million has been saved, and 
another $164 million can be saved; is that what you mean to say? 

Mr. McCormick. Through savings in rate increases, approximately 
$100 million is our estimate saving being realized through these recom.- 
mendations, with about $160 million left, something of that sort. 

Mr. Lantarr. Would the balance of $160 million come in by 
increasing the rates more? 

Mr. McCormick. No, sir; by mainly managerial savings which are 
spelled out at great length in the task-force report, such things as 
using sorting machines, using more mechanized equipment, better 
planning of post offices; and their survey said that the conditions 
in the post offices which they visited, which I think were some 22 
post offices that were visited, the conditions for unloading and load- 
ing, routing of traffic around the post office, were such that they felt 
that a million dollars’ a year savings in, I think, the 80 or 90 large 
post offices, would be very reasonable in each. 

Mr. Lantarr. One thing I want to point out was that the Hoover 
Commission urged the adoption of the bill which was introduced by 
Mr. Murray, to increase postal rates which would have more than 
doubled the savings that have been effected by increasing the rates. 
However, as you know, the Congress would not go along. 

Mr. McCormick. We did not appear on that bill. 

Mr. Lantarr. Increasing rates. No; it was one of your task-force 
recommendations, though, to increase the rates in order that the 
special services would pay their own way. 

Mr. McCormick. The special services, yes; that was one of our 
recommendations. 

Mr. Lanvarr. And the Congress would not go along on increasing 
them so as to make them pay their own way. 

Mr. McCormick. But they imereased them very considerably, 
nevertheless. 
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Mr. Lantarr. They nevertheless did not follow the recommendation 
of the Hoover Commission in making those special services pay their 
own way. 

Mr. McCormick. They did not fully, but they did to a very 
considerable extent, sir. 

Mr. Lantarr. In second-class mail, magazines and newspapers, 
Congress refused to go along on increasing those rates even to make 
them pay half of the loss. 

Mr. McCormick. That is right. 

Mr. Lantarr. Which is, in effect, just a subsidy, is it not, on news- 
papers and magazines? 

Mr. McCormick. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. Lantarr. When it came to facing up to that Hoover Com- 
mission recommendation Congress, as I recall it, by a record vote 
refused to increase the rates so as to make up some of the deficit 
caused by this subsidy. 

Mr. McCormick. Well, the Commission made no recommendation 
on the rates for publications, as I recall. They made recommenda- 
tions on penny post cards and on special services primarily. 

Mr. Lantarr. And recommended that the services pay their own 
way. 

Mr. McCormick. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. Why wouldn’t they make a recommendation if 
they were being carried at a loss? 

Mr. McCormick. They recommended that it be separately appro- 
priated for, again, as in the case of the airlines, but they felt that it 
was a matter of public policy just as the payment of subsidies to the 
airlines is a matter of public policy, to carry them below cost. 

The CHairman. Of course, we subsidized airlines to some extent 
for defense reasons because, in case of need, we want them in good 
shape to transport troops, but that does not apply to carrying maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

Mr. Burnsipg. So that the record may be clear at this point I 
think the picture ought to be enlarged That has been presented, 
partly to our Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. In adver- 
tising, 1939, it was $179 million; in 1950 it was $500 million; and in 
1951 it was $2,039 million, and it was carried for $12 million. If you 
multiply nothing by something you get nothing, so that if you multiply 
by the 10 percent, 10 percent, 10 percent, you get practically no in- 
crease to take care of this big deficit that he is talking about. 

Mr. Horrman. If that subsidy were not granted, where would the 
New Deal or the Fair Deal ever be? What would you do with all 
your propaganda? 

Mr. Burnsipe. I do not know that those magazines carry any prop- 
aganda for the Fair Deal. 

Mr. Horrman. Nor did the Hoover Commission recommend any- 
thing with respect to the franking privileges. They did not consider 
that either. 

Mr. McCormick. That is correct. 

Mr. Horrman. How in the world could a Congressman get the 
money to answer all his mail if he could not frank it out; that is your 
subsidy and my subsidy. 

The CuarrMaAn. Do you put newspapers on the same basis? 
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Mr. Horrman. Yes. I think the Chicago Tribune should be 
carried free—for the sound advice it gives. 

Mr. Burnsipe. | was not referring to them. 

Mr. Horrman. It is educational. If vou could get it into the hands 
of every Democratic and New Deal Congressman, we would get a 
different set-up. 

Mr. Burnsipe. I was not referring to the newspapers. 

Mr. Lantarr. I was referring to whether or not Mr. McCormick 
recommended further savings with respect to the Post Office Depart- 
ment in addition to those which are listed here. By a further increase 
in second-class postal rates so as to make newspapers and magazines 
help carry their own way, at least 50 percent of their own way, and cut 
down on that subsidy which would reflect more than the $100 million 
savings which you testified to 

Mr. McCormick. That would represent much more, but the 
Commission unanimously decided not to make any recommendation 
on the second class mail rates. 

Mr. Lantrarr. What is your personal recommendation? 

Mr. McCormick. My own personal—the Citizens’ Committee 
cannot, of course, make any recommendations if it was not in the 
Hoover Commission report. My own personal view is that the rate 
should be increased to the extent. feasible. I do not think that the 
businessman should get anything for nothing if it can be avoided. 

Mr. Lantarr. | think vou are 100 percent right. 

Mr. Brownson. The question there, Dr. McCormick, is whether 
the businessman is getting something for nothing or the subscriber is. 
The question comes down to the point of the necessity for news dis- 
semination; particularly in the form of newspapers, to equate the man 
who lives in a rural area with a man who can get carrier delivery in 
the city. 

Mr. Burnsipe. On that point, for instance, in the county—it is free 
in the county. Did you know that all newspapers are delivered free 
in the county? 

Mr. Brownson. That is right. But many newspapers exert an 
influence over several countries. 

Mr. Burnsipe. | mean free, nothing at all. Of course, getting to 
these other situations, let us take the magazines. I like to read the 
Reader’s Digest. Three can be shipped for 1 penny anywhere in the 
United States and in its possessions. The reader who gets that maga- 
zine does not realize that three can be shipped for 1 penny. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I had an experience on that. There was a certain 
national magazine, which I will not refer to by name, because of my 
own modesty, but it carried a little article there referring to a certain 
Congressman. 

Mr. Horrman. We would like to buy it 

The Cuatrman. Life magazine. 

Mr. Houtrrevp. I had occasion to ship one of them to Munich, 
Germany. It cost me $2 to ship it to Munich, Germany, to my 
daughter. 

Mr. Horrman. They do not vote for you over there, either. 

Mr. Hourrretp. This was to my daughter in Germany, and it 
cost $2 to send that magazine from California to Munich. I expect 
that the magazine publishing company could have shipped it for 
2 cents. 
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Mr. Brownson. Dr. McCormick, how much do all the franking 
privileges cost, both congressional franking privileges and the execu- 
tive department franking privileges? 

Mr. McCormick. I do not have the report on that here. 

Mr. Burnsipe. I can give it to you right at this time. It is 
$1,800,000 for the franking privilege for the Congress of the United 
States, and $67 million for all Government agencies, all shipping 
costs. I believe that is correct, Mr. Lantaff? 

Mr. McCormick. It is about $70 million. 

Mr. Burnsrpe. It runs about $68,800,000. 

Mr. Brownson. You said about $1 million for Congress? 

Mr. Burnsipe. $1,800,000. 

Mr. Curtis. That includes the Senate? 

Mr. Burnsipe. Yes; all. 

Mr. Curtis. About $400,000 for the House and about $1,400,000 
for the Senate. 

Mr. Burnsipe. I do not know how it is broken down. 

Mr. Brownson. In other words, the executive departments are 
outfranking us by a tremendous majority—about 38 times as much 
mail? 

The CHarrmMan. May I suggest that we let Mr. McCormick con- 
tinue and that we make’ notes and then check up on this afterward 
during the question period, and I think we would get through a little 
quicker. 

Mr. McCormick. On “Foreign Affairs,’ item 5, in exhibit III, we 
took as the basis the reorganization which has been put into effect 
almost entirely in the State Department, and we took as the basis for 
our estimate of the economy one appropriation called permanent 
personnel, and consulted with various authorities in the field, and they 
felt as the result of the reorganization that that one payroll of some 
$80 million should be cut by 25 percent. That has not been done. 
That does not include what you might call the action programs, such 
as the Voice of America, which is a policy matter. This is the 
standard item for permanent personnel. 

I can give you an example of what we mean in the thing. Previously 
they had, for example, five or six Bolivian desks, one for economic 
matters, one for intelligence matters, one for political matters, one for 
transportation and communications, as I recall it. There were around 
six Bolivian desks. 

The Department has now been re ‘vised on a geographical basis so 
that there is just one Bolivian desk with various experts for the whole 
area in the more specialized fields, they should have been able to make 
very substantial cuts in their permanent personnel because of that, 
but they have not done it. 

The CHatRMAN. What are those people doing now? What would 
those other men who were on the Bolivian desk do? What are they 
doing? 

Mr. McCormick. I guess they are assigned to the new Bolivian 
desk, or assigned overseas. 

Mr. Hourrietp. They have one desk with six people behind it. 

Mr. McCormick. That is just a hypothetical example, but that is 
the point. They should have been able to cut down substantially 
because the difference between research and intelligence and political 
work is not very great; that is very much the same in the State Depart- 
ment. 
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Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

Mr. CuarrMan. Yes, Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis. The State Department is one, though, that the 
Citizens’ Committee has listed as complying a hundred percent with 
Hoover Commission recommendations, is it not? 

Mr. McCormick. Installing them, but they have not saved the 
money. 

Mr. Curtis. I understand what you are getting at, but actually 
that isnot a compliance with the Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions and it is only on paper. It is lip service—that is the word I am 
trying to get. 

Mr. McCormick. Well, it is on the statute books. The changes 
are all on the statute books, and the reorganization plans have been 
put into effect. However, the Department has not cut this particular 
appropriation, which it should have done. 

Mr. Curtis. Don’t you think then in the Citizens’ Committee’s 
publicity, which, after all, does affect us, because our own constituents 
who are very much concerned with the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations—their publicity should show that, because most of my 
people who are concerned with the Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions think that the State Department has done a splendid job 

It would seem to me, in light of your testimony, that there is a lot 
of subterfuge there, and they are getting credit for something they 
do not deserve credit for. 

Mr. McCormick. Well, they have done a splendid job up to the 
point of saving the money, and economy is not the whole purpose of 
this thing. They are much better organized now than they were 
before. They can take action quicker, and soon. As far as efficiency 
and quality of service, it is improved. 

Mr. Curtis. I see what you mean. 

The CuarrMan. Those men might be absorbed by the increased 
workload. 

Mr. Brownson. Why? Has the world gotten bigger? 

The Cuarrman. No; but our activities in the world are a little more 
complicated than they have been heretofore. 

Mr. McCormick. They may have been to some extent, yes. That 
shows the difficulty of making up specific analyses of what has or has 
not been done, because the Government is too big and changes all the 
time. 

In the Department of Agriculture there have been some savings 
achieved——those I mentioned yesterday—through the merging of these 
various field offices and setting them up with all the United States 
Department of Agriculture offices in each county in one building. I 
have no estimate of how much has been saved. 

But I would think it probably saved somewhere around $5 or $10 
million, which would be my guess. 

The CuarrMan. On budgeting? 

Mr. McCormick. On budgeting and accounting. I think that the 
estimate—again, I] have not run down an estimate on this, but I know, 
for example, the General Accounting Office as the result of the act 
which you passed 2 years ago has been able to cut down substantially 
on its own activities, and also through the other accounting activities 
through the Government. I would say that that figure will be in the 
neighborhood of $5 or $10 million. 
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Now, in the Defense Department, there you get into a problem. 
The largest savings that the Hoover Commission recommended were 
in the Defense Department. 

There you get into the question that all we can say there is that 
we estimate that approximately $1 billion have been saved in the 
Defense Department, but it is just one billion less on a fifty-odd- 
billion bill. 

It is a little hard. I do not recall what the final appropriation is 
for the Defense Department, but assume it is $52 billion; why, it 
would have been $53 if it had not been for the economies that have 
been put into effect. 

The two principal ones are the merger of the Navy’s merchant 
marine and the Army’s merchant marine. The Navy has taken over 
the direction of the Military Sea Transport Service, and the Military 
Sea Transport Service is probably the largest shipping line in the 
world now. 

It was not generally realized that the Army always had a larger 
merchant marine than the Navy, and through the merging of those 
and placing them on a contractual basis with the various services, 
there have been very major economies. 

The same is true with the merger of the Air Transport Service with 
the Naval Air Transport Service, into the new Military Air Transport 
Service. 

Those, | think, are probably the two most significant areas of 
economy in the Defense Department. But again, they botn ex- 
panded their activities so that the items are offset—I mean, a 
hundred times offset. 

On item 9, the Veterans’ Administration, I think we pretty well 
covered that in the discussion with Mr. Hoffman. 

In the Department of Commerce, the savings in that Department, 
according to our preliminary estimate, are in the neighborhood of $5 
million mainly through a complete overhauling of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, the merging of the foreign and domestic 
desks, and transfers to defense work. 

Again, that has also been somewhat obscured through their work 
on defense problems, but you did have, for instance, on steel, a domes- 
tic steel desk and a foreign steel desk, and vou had two steel experts 
where actually you probably only needed one, and that has been 
accomplished. 

Also they have cut down very substantially on the numbers of 
field offices, and so on. 

In the Treasury Department there have been—I see that this is 
cross referenced to budgeting and accounting here, item 7—there have 
been considerable savings through the installation of modern methods 
in the Bureau of Public Debt, and in the Office of the Treasurer of 
the United States, and in other sections. I will enumerate those later. 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Chairman, could I interrupt for just a minute? 

The CHarrRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Curtis. Just referring back to the Department of Commerce 
and the State Department, or Foreign Affairs, you are referring there, 
of course, in all those instances to the employment set-up within this 
country; you did not go into any of their operations overseas, did you? 

Mr. McCormick. No, but in the estimate we assumed that pretty 
much the same ratio—— 
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Mr. Curtis. For their overseas activities. 

Mr. McCormick (continuing). Could be applied to the overseas 
activities. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. McCormick. You cannot do that completely because, for 
example, assume you take a 25 percent cut and apply it against the 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and take L[raq—-vou may have only 
one fellow. How do you apply a 25-percent cut on him? Do you cut 
his legs off? You obviously cannot do it too much. But in the larger 
offices, the same ratio should probably apply, like Paris and London. 

Mr. Curtis. So your figure of savings would include any estimates 
in savings overseas in that rough manner? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes; but it is very rough, I can assure you. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. 

Mr. McCormick. Now, in the Treasury Department, the Budget 
Director has listed various savings there which we will pull together, 
which are not entirely due to our work again, but which to some 
extent are: the Fiscal Service has effected economies of $6 million: 
the Bureau of Public Debt, $250,000; a new depository receipt pro- 
cedure in the Bureau of Internal Revenue, $500,000; modernization 
of the presses in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, a million 
dollars. There are other improvements in Engraving and Printing 
of $963,000. Those are the official figures of the Government; so there 
probably have been $10 million of savings in the Treasury. 

This internal revenue plan, in spite of the statements that have been 
made by the Treasury people, we think should save a good bit of 
money. The plan that was put through, making it possible to decen- 
tralize and have faster service, but there are, of course, no results from 
that which are evident yet. 

In the regulatory commissions we have no information on savings 
at all. We estimated $15 million. 

In the Labor Department, the principal saving which was estimated 
there was the merging of Selective Service with the Labor Department. 

It was the feeling of the Hoover Commission that the Labor Depart- 
ment should become more a “department of manpower,’’ and that 
Selective Service should be made a part of it. However, that was 
before the war started, and we agreed with the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations that that recommendation was no longer 
practicable; hence, we agreed to throw it out the window, so that the 
old $10 million figure is now an academic matter. 

On the Interior Department, the principal savings would come 
through the elimination of unwise projects, through merging the Engi- 
neers with Reclamation which, of course, has not been done. The 
feeling there is the general one that these agencies have run hog wild. 

On Social Security and Indian Affairs, we have felt that on the 
Social Security, one of the things that could be done was to do the 
postings on an annual basis rather than on a quarterly basis. 

It seemed to make no sense to us that a carpenter, say you have 
got two carpenters, and I am an independent carpenter and Mr. 
Brownson here is a carpenter who is working for a contractor—it 
makes no sense at all to have his figures mounted quarterly and mine 
mounted annually when we both make the same pay and do the same 
work. 
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Also in the Indian Bureau, through shifting the emphasis over to 
education, taking it away from efforts to maintain the culture of the 
Indians and put it all on a practical business education and a tech- 
nical education, that that would lead to very large savings and even- 
tually the Indian problem, as such, in this country, would cease to 
exist, and the Indians would coequal with other citizens through 
education. 

I have one interesting figure on that Indian problem. The Indian 
Bureau is now requesting approximately $100 million. If we were to 
send every Indian boy and girl to schools like Yale or Harvard or 
Harvard Law School, a full education, and send the Indian girls to 
Vassar or some equivalent school, the cost of that program would run 
probably about $60 million or $70 million a year. If that had been for 
the last 10 or 20 years, the Indian problem as to being public charges 
would no longer exist in this country. The Indian people would be 
well educated, and instead of having to pay $100 million, which is 
essentially for relief to the Indians, the Indians would be able to hold 
themselves up as any other citizens of this country. That is an exam- 
ple of a basic policy problem that has been neglected in this country 
since 50 years ago when it was recommended that this be done by 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1901. 

The CHarrmMan. Do you feel that the Government should respect 
the treaties they made with the Indians? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, and no. I think that the treaties regarding 
property rights, | think certainly. The treaties regarding various 
forms of aid, I think it would be much better to renegotiate those and 
provide education rather than have these people get no high schoo! 
education, no college education, so that immediately upon reaching 
adulthood they become public charges. 

The CHarrMan. Would you advise the renegotiating without the 
consent of the Indians? 

Mr. McCormick. | think if you changed the emphasis and put it 
primarily on education, Mr. Chairman, | think the Indians would 
consent, at least in most cases. I do not know exactly how you would 
do it, but the present situation is deteriorating. 

There are probably fewer Indians now who are in high school and 
college than there were 50 vears ago. And that just does not make 
any sense. 

Mr. Brownson. How many Indians are there now all together in 
this program? 

Mr. McCormick. Approximately 300,000, 350,000. 

Mr. Brownson. Does the Indian service still have one or two 
Indian service people for every Indian? 

Mr. McCormick. | think it is one for 12 or one for 20, something 
of that sort. 

Mr. Brownson. They could almost tutor them individually, then, 
couldn’t they, in case the Indian young men and women did not want 
to go to Harvard or Vassar or one of the more cultural institutions? 

Mr. McCormick. But the ratio is ridiculous because there are also 
many other Federal agencies that work with the Indians. 

To move on to medical activity, I discussed—we are on exhibit ITT, 
item 16, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. I have it, thank you. 
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Mr. McCormick. I gave you that information yesterday, which is 
shown in exhibit V on the economies on the medical services, and I do 
not think I should repeat it now. 

On overseas administration, there were no estimates. 

On business enterprises, the estimates that we have made through 
such things as eliminating by merging the agricultural credit organiza- 
tions, in more careful scrutiny of loans, in merging all of the housing 
and lending groups, we figured that in those fields and also in the field 
of power, that $200 million a year could be saved. These agencies now 
cost well over a billion dollars a year. 

Mr. Harpy. You are talking about the $200 million that could be 
saved. Do you know whether any substantial amount of that has 
been saved? 

Mr. McCormick. Practically none. 

Mr. Harpy. That is an interesting aspect of it. 

Mr. McCormick. Practically none in that field. 

Mr. Rrexnuman. Is it not true, Dr. McCormick, that all of these 
statements that you have made here are referring to estimates of 
savings that could be made, and you have not tried to pin point today 
any specific savings that have been made? 

Mr. McCormick. I have necessarily had to be general today 
because we were not planning to go down the items, as I said, until 
the months of July or August, and then we will do a detailed report. 

However, I will give your committee on Monday or thereabouts, a 
preliminary report on savings that have been accomplished, that we 
can document, and I think there will be many more in the later report. 

Mr. Harpy. On your housing proposition, you had a consolidation 
of that which a lot of people thought would save a lot of money. 

Mr. McCormick. Well, the figure we have on that is $1 million 
a year saved, which in that field is peanuts. 

Mr. Harpy. You think that they have saved a million dollars a 
year? 

Mr. McCormick. That is what they say. 

Mr. Harpy. Who say? 

Mr. McCormick. The Budget Director. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you know whether that is borne out by their 
record of expenditures? 

Mr. McCormick. Well, we cannot tell, Mr. Hardy, as I pointed out 
earlier—we are not in a position that the Budget Bureau or the 
General Accounting Office is, to audit statements like that. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand that, but I was just wondering—we 
often hear a lot of talk about savings that have been made, or could be 
made, but the appropriations seem to go up, expenditures seem to 
increase, and I have been unable to find out where these things have 
really made any savings. 

Mr. McCormick. Well, going through some of them earlier, item 
by item—and I will give you a report on savings that we can identify— 
but, as Mr. Lantaff has pointed out, you are kind of dealing with 
different decks of cards, five decks of cards, and sometimes you move 
one from this deck to the other rather than throw it out of the game. 

Mr. Harpy. When you move it though, you have not really done 
very much, have you? 

Mr. McCormick. Well, you have prevented the budget from 
increasing by that much, as a rule, because it would have increased 
anyhow. 
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Mr. Harpy. Well, we are dealing with a field of high finance here 
now, and the proof of the pudding is in the accomplishments. I am 
just wondering whether—— 

Mr. McCormick. We have plenty of those which we will be glad 
to list for-you. It is not as much as you would like and we would like. 

Mr. Harpy. I would be very interested in seeing them, but I am 
very frankly going to be a little skeptical about what you list. 

Mr. Brownson. When we get Mr. McCormick’s list, don’t you 
think on account of this committee’s relationship in the whole Hoover 
Committee’s field and its relationship to the General Accounting 
Office, that we might send it down to the General Accounting Office 
and ask them for verification? The General Accounting Office people 
are supposed to submit reports to us on the progress of this type of 
thing. 

Mr. Harpy. That would be helpful. I would like to find out, and 
I am glad Mr. McCormick is making this sort of an analysis. It is 
very helpful, but I am keeping my fingers crossed. 

Mr. McCormick. I am not going to say, Mr. Hardy, in this analysis, 
that these were savings accomplished by the Hoover Commission 
because - 

Mr. Harpy. I do not care who they are accomplished by. I am 
thinking about savings, and if you did it individually I would be just 
as happy. 

Mr. McCormick. Just as an admonition to the committee, when 
I say it was accomplished by the Hoover Commission and give it to a 
Government agency to audit, they say, ‘‘You did not do it; we did it.’’ 

Mr. Harpy. I am not interested in that; I am interested in dollars 
saved. 

Mr. McCormick. So are we, from improved management. 

The CHaiRMAN. Any questions? 

Mrs. Harpen. Mr. McCormick, I wish to compliment you on this 
analysis, and I am looking forward to the detailed analysis vou are 
going to give us in the fall. 

The CHarrMan. On Monday. 

Mr. McCormick. I can give you a preliminary analysis. 

Mrs. Harpen. I thought I read where you were going to have a 
detailed report in the fall. 

Mr. McCormick. That is right 

Mrs. Harpen. | was looking forward to seeing that. 

On exhibit III, on five, on foreign affairs, you state that the task 
force saw no immediate savings, but acting on the informal advice of 
authorities: 

We estimate that a straight cut of 25 percent in permanent payroll would be 
beneficial. This, with other economies, would make a cut of $20 million. 

What other economies do you refer to? 

Mr. McCormick. Well, the other economies, for example, when 
you have these various desks for the countries—I am a businessman, 
and I write a letter in to the State Department saying: 

I am thinking of making an investment in Bolivia. What is the situation down 
there? Is it feasible to make an investment down there? 

There was a great deal of what you might call interworking of the 
bureaucratic cogs, which has been eliminated now, of writing mem- 
oranda. They would all coordinate the memorandum which would 
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reply—I mean, these various desks would sit down, and one would 
write a draft and send it to another one, and back and forth, and fre- 
quently they would have to have meetings to decide what the situation 
was in country A, country B, or country C. 

Now, that is all eliminated through the arrangement on a geo- 
graphical basis, and that is why we think there should be a substantial 
cut in that one appropriation entitled “Permanent Personnel.” 

Now, then, along with that you carry—I mean, you need less space 
for your people; yeu need less telephone bills, less motorcars, less 
everything. That is what we had in mind. 

Mr. Lanvrarr. Did they actually reduce the number of bodies? 

Mr. McCormick. The number of bodies 

Mr. Lantarr. Or did they just reorganize on an area basis? 

Mr. McCormick. They reorganized on an area basis. The number 
of bodies has not been reduced in the slightest, and that is what I am 
complaining about. It should have been done, in my opinion. 

Mr. Harpy. That was in the State Department? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. So they have decentralized the handling of this 
correspondence? 

Mr. McCormick. They have organized on an area basis rather than 
on a functional basis of having economic people, political people, 
research, and intelligence, Voice of America people, instead of having, 
in effect, some five or six duplicating organizations, they have got one 
organization over there. 

Mr. Harpy. Don’t they have to have some over-all top to that 
thing, to coordinate that among all of these others to see that some- 
body is not crossing the other one up? 

Mr. McCormick. Oh, yes; that has been worked out. The plan 
was worked out in great detail and has been installed and is working 
very well. 

My only complaint about the thing is that—-l don’t mean, the 
service; it is a tighter operation over there, but they have not saved 
the money. 

Mr. Hourrtevp. Isn’t it true if there are five different desks, as you 
say, economic, political, and so forth, and if there is enough work to 
keep each one of those persons busy regardless of how you shuffle 
them, the work still remains to be done, and you still have to have the 
same number of people to do it? 

Mr. McCormick. Well, there was a great deal, a tremendous 
amount of work of coordination just because of the diffuseness of the 
operation, and it just stands to reason where the work is very similar. 
I mean, it is very hard to draw the line where research and intelligence 
start and political matters start and where they end. Research and 
political are pretty much the same. 

Mr. Houtrievp. If there is enough work to be done to keep six 
people busy, regardless of how you shift them or coordinate them or 
anything else, you still have got that workload to do. 

Mr. McCormick. But a great deal of the work they were doing 
formerly was with each other and not on the problem. 

Mr. Harpy. If you can stop that, boy, I mean you are a whiz-bang. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Holifield? 

Mr. Houtrieitp. No questions. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Hardy? 
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Mr. Harpy. | have said enough. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Brownson? 

Mr. Brownson. I notice here that you did not survey the Com- 
merce Department at all. I thought the Hoover Commission took 
in the whole executive department on their survey. 

Mr. McCormick. I do not follow you, sir. 

Mr. Brownson. Here on page 3, under the Department of 
Commerce, it says ‘‘No task force. The Commission was not specific.”’ 
Is that specific as to savings or specific as to recommendations? I do 
not remember that Commerce report. 

Mr. McCormick. Well, the reason for that is that there was no 
task force because Mr. Hoover felt that he knew the Department by 
heart anyhow, so he did not think a task force was needed, and there 
was a Commission report on the Department of Commerce, but there 
was no estimate of savings in it. 

Mr. Brownson. I see. Then, that business of ‘the Commission 
was not specific” refers to savings rather than to recommendations? 

Mr. McCormick. That is correct. 

Mr. Brownson. That is all I have. Thank vou very much for 
coming up again. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Curtis? 

Mr. Curtis. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Bush? 

Mr. Busu. No questions 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Baring? 

Mr. Barina. No questions. . 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Lantaff? 

Mr. Lanrarr. With reference to the reorganization of the Interior 
Department, and more specifically with respect to the consolidation 
of the Army engineers with the Bureau of Reclamation, you, of course, 
realize the tremendous controversy over that particular recommenda- 
tion. One thought has been expressed that by taking from the 
Army engineers these projects, who are apparently thought of as 
unbiased and unprejudiced, that you might tend to make a lot of these 
projects a political football. Do you think that is necessarily true? 

Mr. McCormick. | think probably the first and most important 
step is to set that review board up which would reestablish some 
control over the agencies regardless of whether or not they are merged. 

The way it is now | think that Governor Miller gave some very good 
instances here before the committee of the way they start with what 
they call a unit, and they gradually expand this so-called unit, which 
Congress intended for one dam, into a whole series of dams, into a 
regional project, and they keep propagandizing in the local area, and 
push the thing, and keep coming back to Congress for more and 
more and more money. 

We had that one imstance, | think it was the Hungry Horse—1 
believe it was the Hungry Horse Dam, or one of those—-where they 
started out saving that project would only be a $6 million project, 
and in 5 vears they had it up to $108 million. And that is not all 
increasing costs, but what they do is this: they get it authorized as 
sort of a unit, and then thev keep throwing new “rinkydinks’”’ in. 

They start piping water around mountains or putting in new types 
of more expensive turbines, and they put up a couple of little silt 
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dams, and so on, and before you know it you have got a tremendous 
project. 

Now, the review, the purpose of it, is to prevent that sort of thing, 
and the savings from that would be tremendous. 

Mr. Harpy. Don’t you think, if the gentleman will yield, that 
there is merit in looking at these things from a whole area standpoint, 
from a standpoint of ‘all of the various functions that they might 
have involved, rather than taking it piecemeal? 

Mr. McCormick. There is no question about it but that you 
are right. 

The idea that the Hoover Commission had was that at the Federal 
level you would have a board of five engineers who would review 
the projects. Those engineers would receive the projects from 
Interior or if they were merged or from both Interior and the Army 
if they are not. That board would be advised on agricultural aspects 
by the Department of Agriculture by law. They would be required 
to consult with a commission for each drainage area, consisting of the 
governors of the States, plus the various heads of the Federal agencies 
in, for instance, the Missouri area, or in the Arkansas-Red, and so on, 
so there would be a commission, a formal commission in each area 
which would advise the board. 

Mr. Harpy. Then, if you did that, instead of ever starting off 
with the Hungry Horse, you would start off with the great big thing 
in front of you. 

Mr McCormick. No; I do not think so. 

The CHarrMAN. You think that Congress should know what it 
is appropriating for in the initial instance and not be taken advantage 
of by getting authorization for one dam, and then using that authori- 
zation as a means to include a series of dams which probably, if brought 
before Congress in the first instance it might or might not have 
O. K.’d. 

Mr. McCormick. That is correct. Congress just has not the 
facilities to follow these things. Project reports are 5 or 10 books 
long. Congress has no facilities for reading them and reviewing them. 
It is a very technical matter. 

Mr. Harpy. I think the point the chairman made is an unusually 
valid point. So often we find ourselves in a position of having to do 
something today because we did something else vesterday. 

Mr. McCormick. That is correct. 

Mr. Harpy. And you get led into it sort of step by step, and one 
forces the other. 

The CHarrMan. And the Bureau of Reclamation and the engineers 
have gotten together on the Congress all along and piled up the work 
in front, with malice aforethought—they have come down here and 
have gotten authorizations and then divided up those things among 
themselves and spread it out and keep on coming back for money for 
what is already authorized. 

Mr. Harpy. We are pretty well aware of that, although we cannot 
prove it. 

The CHarRMAN. You can prove that. The governor we had the 
other day gave you specific instances of it where they had done that, 
and so far as propagandizing is concerned, all you have got to talk 
about is consolidating the engimeers, and you will find out what 


propaganda is. 
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Mr. Brownson. In his previous remarks, just before the chairman’s 
first comments, I suspect the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Hardy) 
meant seduced into it rather than led into it. 

The CHarrman. Are there any other questions anyone has of Mr. 
McCormick on his analysis of the savings, general analysis of the 
savings? 

On the question of specific bills, you had recommendations, accord- 
ing to the chart, along the lines that you gave. Will you briefly go 
into that, Mr. McCormick, according to this sheet? 


H. R. 3304 anno H. R. 3674 


Mr. McCormick. Yes. I would like, as I said yesterday when I 
started testifying, not to come in as a particuiarly violent partisan 
of these bills. 

It seems to me the first bill, which is the general management bill, 
does two things. ‘The first is to give the departments and agencies of 
the Government the authority pretty much which would have been 
given to them, some of them, by reorganization plans put through for 
others. 

Now, to be perfectly frank about that, I think that in the limited 
time—I think that is a good idea, but in the limited time that is left 
to Congress, | just do not think it would get through. The people 
who defeated the agricultural plans and various other plans will lick it. 
I mean, just as a matter of practicality, 1 do not think it will pass. 

Mr. RigatMaAn. Can I ask a question? 

The CHarRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. RrexuMan. You are recommending that no action be taken 
on it at this time? 

Mr. McCormick. I cannot recommend that no action be taken; 
that is up to your committee. 

Mr. Riexu_man. I know, but we ask you for recommendations from 
time to time, and you are making a statement at the present time. 

Mr. McCormick. Well, if [ were asked to recommend it, 1 would 
say, sure, report it out and pass it. But as a matter of practicality I 
would advise the committee that it would be extremely difficult to get 
it passed, and therefore, 1 would think it would be impractical to push 
it and, therefore, 1 do not see why you do not table it. Does that 
answer the question? 

Mr. Houtrievp. Isn’t it true on most of these bills, because in the 
limited time left facing us with a possible July 3 adjournment, the wise 
thing to do would be to carry these things over and start in afresh on 
them the beginning of next year in more extensive hearings, possibly, 
and some of the bills need to be revised because of certain plans that 
have been passed, and certain things that have occurred; and don’t 
you think, in general, facing as we are only 2 weeks now 

Mr. McCormick. Well, that is the problem; ves, sir. 

Mr. Houirievp (continuing). From a_ practical standpoint you 
could not get it through both Houses, to save your life; you could not 
even get it on the calendar. 

Mr. Harpy. Put it this way: Won't it be sort of dangerous to take 
up this sort of legislation now and attempt to enact it without having 
gone lito it thoroughly on the floor? 
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I’m not thinking so much of the committee’s work now, but you 
have a lot of controversial provisions in them, and a lot of possible 
side effects. 

Mr. McCormick. That is right. 1 would think maybe it would be 
better, Mr. Chairman, if I just went over and ticked these off into two 
categories, the first category being the ones that we think it would be 
impractical to push, and the other would be the ones we think you 
might have a chance with? 

The CHarrMaNn. We wanted vour attitude on these bills, generally, 
in the record in order to make a record of it. 

The Citizens’ Committee is going out of existence, they say, next 
month, and | do think we ought, in the light of the interest they have 
shown, and since much of this legislation stemmed from them, for the 
sake of future Congresses, we ought to preserve, we ought to have 
their thinking, the thinking of that organization on it, as representa- 
tive of that organization. 

Mr. Lanvarr. Mr. Chairman, I am wondering if it would be too 
much of an imposition on Mr. McCormick to ask him to insert in the 
record of these hearings and for the benefit of Congress, a detailed 
section-by-section analysis of these bills that we are considering? 

Mr. McCormick. We can do that, certainly. 

Mr. LantaFr. In other words, this is a bill with reference to the 
Executive reorganization. It is a very lengthy bill and very detailed. 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir; we can certainly do that. 

Mr. Lantarr. I think it would be very helpful if we had a section- 
by-section analysis as to the benefits to be attained by adopting the 
particular provisions of the bill, and what savings would be made 
possible by each one of these sections. 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

We have finished up the general management bill. What it does 
is establishes the President’s—-strengthens greatly the President’s 
authority over the executive agencies. It also has provisions for the 
President’s office. We feel that the provisions for the President’s 
office, as Mr. Hoover stated in his letter to vou, should be authorized 
but not required because we think it would be inappropriate for ¢ 
committee of Congress or anybody else to say that ‘‘You must have 
a Staff Secretary, Mr. President,’”’ even though it is a good idea. 

The CuarrMan. If I understood your replies to Mr. Lantaff, you 
are going to submit vour views on each one of these for the record? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN,. So | think at this time it is needless to go into 
them. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Section by section. I would like to know if there is 
any particular one 

The CHatrmMan. | would like to know about that last one. How 
about your stand on that, to reestablish the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Government? 


H. R. 2879. H. R. 2880. H. R. 2881. H. R. 2882. H. R. 2883, H. R. 
2884. H. R. 2885. H. R. 2886, H. R. 2887, H. R. 2888, H. R. 2927 
H. R. 2980, ano H. R. 2998 


Mr. McCormick. On that one we feel, sir, that it should wait until 
the new President is elected and there is a new Congress. We feel that 
probably the main reason for the success of the Hoover Commission 
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was the fact that it was set up by unanimous vote of Congress and it 
had Mr. Truman’s blessing, and he presided at the first meeting, and 
so on; and we feel that if, for example, Congress at the tail end of the 
session tried to impose something like that on a new President he might 
resent it. It is much better to wait until we get a new President and 
ask, “‘Do you think it is a good idea and do you want us to go ahead 
with it,” rather than to go ahead with it without his blessing. 

The CuarrMan. What is your thinking of asking for an extension 
of the present law on reorganization, which expires in April of 1953? 

Mr. McCormick. We feel that your committee should report out 
and try to have passed an extension of the Reorganization Act. 

Mr. Lantarr. Is that 6243? 

The CHarrMan. That is not down here at all. 

Mr. McCormick. There is no bill on it. 

The CHairRMAN. But it has been much discussed and suggested that 
since the indications are that we will have a new President, and since 
that law expires in April, we wought to extend it for a time to give the 
new Congress and the new President an opportunity, give him an 
opportunity, to reorganize if he sends down plans, if he so wishes. 

Mr. Houirrep. Is that April of next vear? 

The CHarrMAN. 1953.- It expires in April of 1953, and the question 
is whether we want to extend it for a year. 

Mr. Houirietp. Not in this session of Congress. 

Mr. Harpy. You will have time to extend it later. 

Mr. Brownson. That is one reason why a bill should be prepared 
and dropped into the hopper the first day of the new Congress on this 
important matter of reestablishing the Commission on Organization. 


H. R. 3683, H. R. 3303,58. 1146, H. R. 3697, H. R. 3406, anno H. R. 5879 


Mr. McCormick. | think, Mr. Chairman, that the bills that have 
the most chance are the two Commission bills, the Intergovernmental! 
Relations Commission, and the Overseas Administration. Both of 
those did pass the Senate once in the session, and they are on the 
Senate Calendar, so that I think those two are the ones that have the 
greatest chance of passage, plus the new medical compromise bill 
which the Senate will probably pass within the next week, the O’Conor 
bill, S. 3314, plus S. 1139 which was passed by the Senate on regulatory 
commissions. 

The CHarrmMan. Do you favor the setting up of this Overseas 
Commission? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

The CHairMan. At this time? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

The CuairmMan. Do you favor the setting up of the commission to 
establish a group to study intergovernmental relations? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir; we do, and we feel that on the overseas 
there is just so much money being spent that the executive agencies 
are proponents of many of the programs, that either Congress can 
survey the field itself or it can have some group survey it, and we feel 
that it is better to have a commission, for Congress just does not have 
the time to do these things the way the Congress would like to. It is 
just putting two 12-months-a-vear jobs on one man’s shoulders, and 
vou have got to have a group to do it for the Congress. 
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Mr. Harpy. Could I ask a question on that? Do you think the 
proposal for the General Accounting Office to establish offices in the 
overseas areas might help in connection with this problem? 

Mr. McCormick. Oh, very greatly so, but I think that the General 
Accounting Office—they have a completely different outlook. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, that is true; but I was thinking of the service 
which they would perform in connection with any study, whether it 
was made by the Congress or by a commission. Of course, if it is 
made by the Congress, why, the General Accounting Office’s presence 
over there and their activities over there would be most helpful to 
the Congress. 

Mr. McCormick. It would be tremendously helpful. 

Mr. Curtis. Will the gentleman yield? They actually have done 
that. They have sent men over into Germany, I know, as a result 
partly of our Bonner committee hearings, over there. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, they have proposed to go over there, but I think 
they are running into a little trouble on funds. 

Mr. Curtis. | know some of them are over there, were sent over 
there. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, as a matter of fact, we had borrowed a Mr. 
Shaeffer, who was on my subcommittee staff, and they sent him 
recently to Japan, but I do not know whether they are going to have 
money enough to open an office over there and keep an office over there 
or not. 

The CHarrMan. We ought to give them the money that they need; 
they are a branch, an arm, of the legislative branch. Certainly, they 
have done a good job in pointing up all these activities in which we 
have operated, and it saved this country many millions and millions 
of dollars, and we ought to give them all the money they need to do a 
thorough job or try to help them try to get the money. 

Mr. Lantarr. Mr. McCormick, do you think it best in these two 
fields—and I certainly think that studies are needed in both inter- 
governmental relations and overseas activities—do you think it would 
be better to utilize agencies of the Congress, either by strengthening 
the General Accounting Office or by providing suflicient funds to 
obtain an adequate staff, and have those investigations conducted by 
subcommittees of this committee, properly staffed to do so? 

As you know, we do have subcommittees who have jurisdiction in 
these fields, but we have not been able to recruit the necessary staff 
to go into those studies properly. 

Mr. McCormick. Well, those methods surely are both good 
methods, but we feel that in these two problems they are both so big, 
that as 1 said before it is a 12-month-e-year, probably 7-day-a-week 
job doing one of these things. 

Now, if you have a subcommittee of your committee or a group 
composed primarily of Members of the House and Senate, they have 
a 12-month, 7-day-a- week job, and there just is not enough capacity 
in any one man’s time and ability there to go around certainly you 
would want to have congressional members on it, but I should think 
you should want some people from civilian life also to do the day-by- 
day work. 

The CuatrrMan. Or, the members of the Hoover Commission had 
different jobs that they carried along with their activities on this 


committee. 
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Mr. McCormick. Well, the members of the Commission, the mem- 
bers from civil life, did necessarily most of the work bec ause the Me /m- 
bers of Congress had to be on the floor and they could not always sit in. 
One time they had some 38 all-day meetings in a 60-day period. Well, 
how can a Member of Congress participate in that? He just cannot. 
He has got committee meetings and has to be on the floor, and they 
came in the afternoons or the mornings, but the attendance from 
the Members of Congress just could not be morning, noon, and night, 
obviously, and that is what you sometimes need on such studies. 

Mr. Brownson. Didn’t your Hoover Commission staff carry the 
ball in that respect? 

Mr. McCormick. Oh, yes. You need on any congressional com- 
mittee or anything else doing it, you need a good staff. 

Mr. Brownson. I can see where a commission might be desirable 
in this matter of surveying the operations outside the continental 
limits of the United States, but I do think a congressional subcom- 
mittee can probably handle the intergovernmental relations investi- 
gation if adequately staffed. 

Mr. McCormick. Oh, sure. It can be done by either method. 
I mean, you cannot be doctrinaire about it. You could get a bum 
job from the commission and a good job from a committee of the 
Congress, or the other way around, but we feel that it is probably 
better to have members from civil life in any such effort just because 
they do have the time to put to it. 

The CuarrMan. Any other questions? 

Mr. McCormick, we certainly are grateful to you for your patience 
und for your testimony before this committee. 

You will provide us with the records you have agreed to? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. In order that we may make them a part of the 
permanent record of the committee and preserve them for future 
generations. 

We are very grateful to you. 

Mr. McCormick. Thank you, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the committee adjourned.) 

(The material previously referred to was submitted to the com- 
mittee by Robert L. L. McCormick on June 30, 1952, and follows:) 

Wasuinoton, D. C., June 30, 1952 
Hon. Wiiui1am L. Dawson, 
Chairman, Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Dawson: At the hearings before the Committee on Expenditures, 
June 18, 1952, certain information was requested of the Citizens Committee, as 
follows: 

Exhibit I: Analysis of reorganization bills before the House Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 
Exhibit II: Memorandum on savings estimated and achieved as a result 
of Federal reorganization (1948-52) 
These documents are enclosed herewith. 

Members of the Committee on Expenditures also requested from the Citizens 
Committee recommendations as to legislation within the House committee’s pur- 
view which can be enacted this session. We assume that in this request the com- 
mittee members were particularly interested in (a) those bills which through 
Senate action or otherwise have a reasonable opportunity for passage, and (b) 
those bills which, from the viewpoint of economy, are most important. 

With these points in mind, we make the following recommendations to the 
House Committee on Expenditures i in the Executive Departments: 
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First, intergovernmental relations: The committee can report H. R. 3683 
(H. R. 3303) favorably and secure its passage in the House. Since the Senate 
version (S. 1146) has once passed the Senate and is now on the calendar there, the 
chances of its enactment are good. The advantages of this measure are set forth 
initem IV of exhibit I 

Second, oversea administration: The committee can repért H. R. 3697 (H. R. 
3406) favorably and secure its passage in the House. Here again the Senate 
version has once been passed and is on the calendar, so that the legislative status 
of this bill is favorable. Its advantages are set forth in item VI of exhibit I. 

Third, regulatory commissions: The committee can report S. 1139 (H. R. 3307 
and H. R. 3678) favorably and secure its enactment. 8S. 1139, as passed by the 
Senate on April 10, 1952, is very much watered down. In order to strengthen 
it, the committee might wish, therefore, to retain section 2, section 5 (c), section 
7 (b), and section 8 (b), which would center administrative authority in, but not 
affect the method of appointment for, the Chairmen of the following four Com- 
missions: (1) Interstate Commerce Commission, (2) National Labor Relations 
Board, (3) Federal Communications Commission, and (4) Federal Reserve 
Board. It is believed that the principal feature to which previous objection 
had been raised has been removed from the instant House bills (H. R. 3307 and 
H. R. 3678). The advantages of this measure are set forth in item III of exhibit I. 

Fourth, the Reorganization Act of 1949: We recommend that your committee 
report out and secure passage of an extension to this act. Plans may be sub- 
mitted under it before Kpril 1, 1953. We believe that a new President should be 
permitted to have at least 1 year of operation under the terms of this act, and 
preferably more. 

Fifth, medical services: The committee has before it the highly controversial 
measure to establish a Department of Health (H. R. 3688 and H. R. 3305). The 
Senate Committee on Government Operations, after extensive hearings, has 
written a compromise measure (S. 3314) which provides for a Federal Board of 
Hospitalization instead of a Department of Health. 8S. 3314 meets practically 
all of the objections raised, and the Senate committee is preparing to report this 
measure favorably and to attempt to secure its passage. Were the House Com- 
mittee on Expenditures to revise the language of the bill before it so as to con- 
form it to 8. 3314, report it favorably, and attempt to secure its passage at the 
same time the Senate is doing so, the chances of an important reform would be 
very good. This measure can lead to great economies. 

The five steps outlined above are, in the opinion of the Citizens Committee, 
the most practicable reorganization actions which can be taken by the House 
Committee on Expenditures at this time. 

The Citizens Committee recommends that all other action be deferred until 
January 1953 

The Citizens Committee wishes to thank the Committee on Expenditures for 
the many actions it has taken in Federal reorganization. We greatly appreciate 
the many courtesies which have been extended to us by the committee and its 
excellent staff. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Morris Sayre, Chairman. 


Exuirair l. ANAtysis OF REORGANIZATION BILLS BEFORE THE House COMMITTEE 
ON EXPENDITURES IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
The following analyses of reorganization measures are to point up what the bills 
would do and what the advantages would be. 


I. GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH H. R. 3674, 
H. R. 3304 


A. Title I, part I: This important part of the bill states the organizational 
responsibilities of the President in executing the laws pursuant to article LI of the 
Constitution. The President is the only official of the executive branch to whom 
specific authorities are given in the Constitution. This fact has been obscured 
sometimes by conflicting laws, obsolete laws, and traditions. Were title I, part I, 
to be enacted, his authority over the executive branch of the Government, except 
in quasi-judicial matters, would be established as the Constitution intended. It 
would straighten lines of authority and permit clear assignment of responsibility. 
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B. Title I, part Il, provides for the internal realinement of the Executive Office 

of the President. Agencies in that Office would include: 

1. The White House Office. 

2. The Office of Personnel. 

3. The Office of the Economic Adviser. 

t. The Office of Staff Secretary. 

5. The Office of the Budget. 

This part also provides for such part-time consultants as the President may require 
in the Executive Office. 

The purpose of this part is to organizae and strengthen the immediate staff 
services of the President. This organization and these persons would result in 
better advice to the President and improved planning, coordination, and control 
of the executive branch. 

C, Title I, part III, provides for a Federal Director of Personnel. The concept 
of a principal adviser reporting directly to the President on personnel matters 
is sound. However, the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission is fulfilling 
this function de facto under Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 1949. In view of this 
the need for change no longer exists and the advantages have been gained 

D. Title I, part 1V, provides for abolition of the Council of Economic Advisers 
and would substitute an Economic Adviser. This Hoover Commission recom- 
mendation was predicated upon a much smaller budget. The earlier advantages 
of better identified, single-headed responsibility are not so apparent today 
because of the economic expansion of Federal activities and the economic effects 
of it. Authorities now question the desirability of this proposed part 

E. Title I, part V, provides for creation of a Presidential Staff Secretary. His 
principal responsibility would be to assist the President in the management of 
the Executive Office. The advantages would include better planning, coordina- 
tion, and control of the activities in the Executive Office. Consistency of policy 
would be made possible through such an officiai. As a further result, the President 
would be divested of many management details and would have more time to 
devote to policy determination and to the direction of the executive branch 

F. Title II provides for general management of the agencies in the executive 
branch, as title I, part I, does for the Presidency itself. Specifically, the authority 
of agency heads and subordinate agency heads with respect to that of the President 
is clarified. A standard nomenclature for executive agency organization is recom- 
mended. Principal executive agency heads are vested with authority for 
the appointments of their subordinate executive officers. Principal executive 
agency heads are provided with power to delegate authority to their subordinates. 
Finally, provision is made that principal executive agency heads have adequate 
staff assistance to meet their responsibilities. 

Title II provides a number of advantages. It is afundamental of good manage- 
ment that responsibilities of all officers be clearly defined and fixed Another 
basic principle for sound management, especially in large and complex organiza- 
tions, is that there be commensurate delegations of authority to those officers 
An executive cannot justly be held responsible for his operations unless he has 
authority for the appointment and control of his key subordinates. The principal 
advantage of standard nomenclature within executive branch organizations is 
that identification and relationships of subordinate agencies would be simplified 
Federal officials could better identify the organizational levels with which business 
should be consummated. Jurisdictional squabbles would be fewer, since levels 
of responsibility would be better identified. 

G. Title III provides for appropriate transfer of personnel, property, records, 
and funds whenever there is a transfer of functions under this act. The advan- 
tages of such adjustments are obviously consistent with the intent of the Congress 
in its provision for certain Federal programs and in its provision of certain 
appropriations to carry out those programs. 

H. General: The Hoover Commission emphasized the need for certain basic 
organization and management principles in all of its reports. The proposed 
legislation would apply those fundamental concepts to the highest office in the 
executive branch and to executive departments and agencies generally While 
specific advantages have been pointed out above, the general advantages which go 
with better Federal organization and management could be expected. Better 
control and accountability of the executive branch by the Congress and better 
service to the people would be direct results. 

I. Savings: The savings directly from this measure would not be large; $5 
million annually is the estimate made, mainly through better operation of field 
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services. The indirect savings from identifying policy vacuums or insuring 
uniformity of policy execution, as for example in fighting inflation, could be very 
large. No allowance for this latter type of indirect savings is made here. 


Il. TRANSFER OF CIVIL FUNCTIONS OF ARMY CORPS OF ENGINEERS TO THE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR-—H. R. 6243 


A. Description: This bill provides for creating in the Executive Office of the 
President a Board of Analysis for Water Development and Use. The Board 
shall be composed of five members who shall be appointed by the President from 
among persons of outstanding ability, experience, and attainments in the engi- 
neering and water-resource fields. It shall review all proposals for the construc- 
tion of Federal projects relating to flood control, river and harbor improvements, 
irrigation, or the production of electric power, and shall report to the President 
and to the Congress on the feasibility of, and the benefits to be anticipated from, 
the construction of such projects; and it shall periodically review such projects 
which have been authorized and report to the President and the Congress with 
respect to the advisability of continuing with the construction of such projects. 

The President would be authorized to appoint a Drainage Area Advisory Com- 
mission for each major drainage area. The Commissions shall be composed of 
representatives of such Government departments and agencies, as may be deter- 
mined by the President, and representatives of the State concerned. 

There would be transferred to the Secretary of the Interior the functions of the 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, and the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, insofar as such functions relate to flood control and the improvement 
of rivers and harbors (and the functions of the Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretary of the Army in relation thereto), the functions of the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors, and the functions of the Mississippi River Commission 
and the California Debris Commission. 

B. Analysis: There is but one water resources and use problem. It requires 
solution by an over-all policy-determining group and a single executive group. 
The bill would provide for a Review Board to examine into the advantages of 
proposed public works projects. The measure would fix responsibility upon one 
agency for project review of another agency for the execution of agreed-upon 
projects. 

C. Advantages: The advantages of such a measure are very real. Bureau- 
cratic competition, working at cross-purposes and against the general public 
interest would be eliminated. Engineer officers of the Army would be relieved 
of civil functions and returned to more appropriate duties in the military mobiliza- 
tion effort. 

D. Savings: The savings from better review and supervision of public-works 
projects would be tremendous. We estimate $200 million a year after full in- 
stallation with these savings to increase $50 million a year thereafter. These 
two agencies are now spending well over $1,000 million a year without adequate 
review or supervision. They had in 1948, according to the Hoover Commission, 
plans underway or in preparation plans for $56,000 million of projects. Vast 
savings can be realized here. 


Ill. REGULATORY COMMISSIONS--H. R. 3678, H. R. 3307 


The important phases of these bills are those which provide for centering of 
purely paperwork and office organization in the Chairmen of those four Com- 
missions which have not already been reorganized by Presidential reorganization 
plans. Such a change would expedite the work of these Commissions. The bills 
also would extend the principle of bipartisanship to the National Labor Relations 
Board and to the Federal Reserve Board. 

Specifically, there would be single-headed administrative responsibility vested 
by these measures within the Interstate Commerce Commission, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, National Labor Relations Board, and Federal Reserve 
Board. These bills also provide that a Board member or Commissioner in the 
following agencies, whose term of office has expired, shall continue to serve until 
his successor is appointed and shall have qualified: Federal Power Commission, 
Securities and Exchange Commission, Federal Communications Commission, 
Civil Aeronauties Board, National Labor Relations Board. 

The advantages of these proposed changes have been pointed up by the Hoover 
Commission. Single-headed administrative authority better fixes responsibility 
for operations, provided it is not so done as to impair the fairness of the quasi- 
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judicial responsibilities assigned these agencies by the Congress. This principle 
has been instituted already in five similar commissions. 

Extension of the bipartisan principle to the two Boards lacking it has obvious 
advantages which stem from the nature of their functions. This principle has 
proven successful in seven similar agencies. 

The provision for Board members and Commissioners whose terms expire has 
advantages of general administrative convenience and continuity of leadership in 
operations. 

A bill passed by the Senate (S. 1139) on this subject has been watered down to 
do noting but provide for limiting to 60 days the extension of service on a Board 
member or Commissioner beyond his normal term of office. The other advanta- 
geous proposals of the House bills are stricken. The advantage of 8. 1139 over 
the present arrangement is very slight. 

Savings: The Citizens Committee’s estimate is $15 million annually, $10 million 
of which would be in the Maritime Commission and $5 million in the other Com- 
missions. Since the Maritime Reorganization Plan No. 21 of 1950, with potential 
savings of $10 million, has been enacted, there remain potential savings from this 
measure of $5 million. This estimate does not include the savings to the national 
economy if these Commissions could speed up their service to the public. The 
ICC takes vears on rate cases. The FCC has been taking years on its program 
to bring television to outlying areas and in deciding on color television. The 
Federal Reserve Board took approximately a decade in deciding whether or not 
to prosecute in one antitrust case. Delays of this type can cost the national 
economy large sums for which no allowance is here made. 


IV. INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS—H. R. 3683, H. R. 3303 


These bills would establish a temporary National Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations. The Commission’s responsibility would be to submit to the 
Congress specific reeommendations based upon a study of past and present rela- 
tions between National, State, and local governments within the United States: 
the past and present allocation of governmental functions and powers among them; 
and governmental functions and powers exercised by two or more such govern- 
ments. 

There are several advantages to be derived by such a measure. Many of our 
national internal problems stem from past failure to study and solve jurisdictional 
problems. Such a study should suggest solutions to many of these problems 
The Hoover Commission consistently pointed to the need for defining and fixing 
responsibilities in intergovernmental activities. ‘These measures would provide 
a necessary first step to that end. 

Savings: No estimate made by the Hoover Commission, its task forces, or the 
Citizens Committee. 


Vv. TO ESTABLISH A DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY AND EDUCATION—H. R. 3689, 
H. R. 3306 


The purpose of this legislation is to give the Federal Security Agency depart- 
mental status and to transfer to it from the Department of the Interior the func- 
tions of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. It does not transfer out the publie health 
activities, a matter covered in another series of bills. 

Specifically, the bills provide for the creation of the new Department and for 
the transfer to it of all functions from the Federal Security Agency and one pro- 
gram from the Department of the Interior. Provision is made for three Assistant 
Secretaries and for records and property transfers. 

The principal advantage the bills afford is that the health, education, and wel- 
fare of the public would be given a voice at the top in the formulation of all 
national policies. This is not facilitated at present, since FSA does not have a 
Cabinet-level voice or standing. The Indian Affairs program is part of the national! 
program for health, education, and welfare. Problems in the Indian Affairs ac- 
tivities can better be solved when they are solved in relation to all other similar 
activities. The Hoover Commission consistently suggested that greater efficiency 
and economy would result if these like functions would be grouped together. 

Savings: An estimate of $25 million a year is made, $15 million in Social Se- 
curity and Education and $10 million in Indian Affairs. Were the standard of 
living of the Indian population to be raised by education and health measures, 
so that they could become coequal to other citizens, the savings would become 
much larger, as would the lot of the Indians improve. 
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VI. OVERSEA ADMINISTRATION--H. R. 3697, H. R. 3406 


The objective of these bills is to create a Commission to make a study of the 
administration of oversea activities of the Government and to make recom- 
mendations to the Congress with respect thereto. The sections of the bills 
provide for such a Commission and for its composition. Certain operating 
policies for the proposed Commission are set forth, including the specific author- 
ities the Commission would have. A terminal date for the Commission is set. 

Overseas expenditures are now extensive. All told, some $10 billion is expected 
to be expended for these purposes during the fiscal year 1953. There has not been 
a comprehensive study of organization and management in this important area. 
Undoubtedly, greater efficiency and economies are possible. The study could 
have the double-edged purposes of (1) indicating where money has been spent 
unwisely and thus giving the Congress the information upon which to reduce such 
expenditures, and (2) showing how the money can be spent wisely so that the 
Congress could bulwark itself against pressure for ‘“‘hatchet type” cuts of question- 
able wisdom. 

Savings: No estimate made by the Hoover Commission, its task forces, or the 
Citizens Committee. As the studies of the House Committee on Expenditures 
have shown, vast savings from such an effort are conceivable. <A savings of only 
1 percent annually would be $50 to $100 million per annum. 


VII. GENERAL SERVICES H. R. 3676, H. R. 3314 


The purpose of these bills is to coordinate through the General Services Admin- 
istration certain minor Federal agencies in the District of Columbia, and some 
floating functions of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. The 
important result would be to reduce the number of persons reporting directly 
to the President. 

The legislation provides, specifically, that the Smithsonian Institution, the 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission, and the Commission of Fine 
Arts would be under the supervision of the General Services Administrator. The 
latter would have responsibility for coordinating the work of these agencies with 
related activities in other departments and agencies. 

Efficiency in government, the Hoover Commission pointed out, stems, among 
other things, from placing agencies of approximately equal relative responsibility 
and importance at the same organizational level. Also, the Hoover Commission 
emphasized the need for cutting down the number of persons reporting directly 
to the President. The measures have these two principal advantages. 

Savings: Slight, if any. 


V1lll. TO REESTABLISH THE COMMISSION ON ORGANIZATION H. R. 2879 TO H. R. 2888 
(INCLUSIVE), H. R. 2927, H. R. 2080, AND H. R. 2998 


The purpose of these bills is to create a Commission on Organization to study 
and report to the Congress on the organization and management of the executive 
branch of the Government. The bills provide for a new Commission very similar 
in mandate, organization, and responsibilities to the so-called Hoover Commission. 

The time lapse since the last study and the great expansion of the Federal 
establishment have developed new management problems. The need for their 
solution is generally recognized. Efficiency and economy of Executive Branch 
operations, together with better ‘service, are the obvious possible advantages. 
However, there are authorities who believe that the advantages would be greater 
if the study was initiated after a new Congress and new President are elected. 

While approximately 60 percent of the Hoover Commission recommendations 
have been adopted, apparently a significant proportion of its proposals will remain. 
There would be important advantages if these were adopted. Another study would 
validate the Hoover Commission findings and would give rise to new recommenda- 
tions which would be a result of new circumstances. 

Savings: Noestimate. 


IX. EXTENSION OF REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1949 


This legislation should seek to extend the Reorganization Act of 1949 indefinitely 
or at least for 1 vear. The 1949 act provides the President with authority to 
recommend to the Congress changes in organization and management of the 
executive branch. In such cases, the act provides for use by the President of 
reorganization plans, which become law if not vetoed by a constitutional majority 
of either House within 60 days after receipt by the Congress. 
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The principal advantage of Presidential reorganization powers has been demon- 
strated since the adoption of the Reorganization Act of 1949. A large number 
of important reorganizations have occurred to strengthen organization and 
management in the executive branch. Many of these probably would not have 
occurred without Presidential authority. In a large and complex operation, dur- 
ing a dynamic period, it is essential that the President have the flexibility to recom- 
mend reorganizations needed to meet properly his responsibilities. 

Savings: No estimate. 





Exursit Il. MEMORANDUM ON SAVINGS EsTIMATED AND ACHIEVED AS A RESULT 
OF FEDERAL REORGANIZATION 1948-52 (Jung 30) 


On June 19, 1952, the Citizens Committee presented to the House Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Departments a memorandum or dossier entitled 
“Economies in Connection with the Recommendations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion.” In that memorandum or dossier, the Citizens Committee agreed to 
prepare an additional item as a part of it, to be entitled ‘‘Exhibit VII.’’ This is 
the memorandum so requested. Here it is entitled “Exhibit IJ.”’ It can be added 
to the dossier presented to the committee on June 19, 1952, as VII, or handled 
separately. 

It should be noted that the figures cited below are preliminary estimates of 
economies in fact rough estimates. On June 26, 1952, the Citizens Committee 
formally circularized the departments and agencies for more exact figures on 
economies. ‘These figures will be compiled as received and they will be published 
in the Citizens Committee final report to be printed in the fall of 1952. 

(The figures cited below are savings or reductions per annum unless otherwise 
noted.) 


£ 


1. General management of the executive branch: 

(a) Possible savings: $5 million. 

(b) Approximate savings realized: small, if any. 

(ec) Identification of approximate savings realized (estimated): None 
identified. 

2. Personnel management: 

(a) Possible savings: $700 million. 

(b) Approximate savings: $12 million. 

(c) Identification of approximate savings realized (estimated 

(1) Decreases in numbers of personnel officials and the staffs 
working on personnel: 2,000 persons at $3,500 per annum 
through congressional limitations of the ratio, new effi- 
ciency rating procedure, etc., $7 million. 

(2) Awards made for cutting staffs, new incentive ideas, more 

efficient procedures, represent savings of about $5 million. 

3. Office of General Services (supply activities 

(a) Possible savings: $695 million. 

(b) Approximate savings realized: $150 million. 

(c) Identification of approximate savings realized (estimated 
January 28, 1952, the Administrator of General Services announced 
identifiable savings of $80 million per annum for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1951. In subsequent correspondence with the 
Citizens Committee, he indicated that further savings, running 
at a rate of $70 million had been identified. 

4. The Post Office: 

(a) Possible budget reductions: $264 million. 

(b) Approximate budget reductions realized: $78.5 million. 

c) Identification of approximate budget reductions realized (estimated) : 
$76 million of that amount set forth above consists of rate increases 
on penny post cards, registered mail, insured mail, ec. 0. d. mail, 
special-delivery mail, in accordance with recommendation No. 8 
in the Hoover Commission’s Report on the Post Office (Public 
Law 233). The additional $2.5 million of economies arises from 
the new money order system 

5. Foreign affairs: 

(a) Possible savings: $20 million. 

(b) Approximate savings realized: small, if any. 

(c) Identification of approximate savings realized (estimated): None 
identified 


On 
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6. Department of Agriculture: 

(a) Possible savings: $80 million. 

(b) Approximate savings realized: None identified. 

(c) Identification of approximate savings realized (estimated): There 
should be substantial savings achieved through the Secretary’s 
Memorandums Nos. 1278, 1279, and 1280, and also through the 
attempts of the Department to coordinate field offices. However, 
reports on this have not been received. 

7. Budgeting and accounting. 

(a) Possible savings: $75 million. 

(b) Approximate savings realized: $11.9 million. 

(c) Identification of approximate savings realized (estimated): The 
figures set forth above include improvements in the fiscal service 
of the Treasury; reductions in the regional offices in the Bureau 
of Public Debt; a new depository receipt procedure; modernization 
of intaglio presses; improvements in printing of currency; reduc- 
tions in staff of the General Accounting Office; savings in man- 
hours in the Bureau of Internal Revenue; and other miscellaneous 
savings. 

8. The National Security Organization: 

(a) Possible savings: $3,000 million. 

(b) Approximate savings realized: $800 million. 

(c) Identification of approximate savings realized (estimated): The 
annual reports of the Secretary of Defense, through the vear 1950, 
officially reported savings of approximately $2,000 million, of 
which a portion are ‘“‘one-time savings’’ and a portion are “program 
reductions.”’” The estimated amount of administrative savings in 
the $2,000 million so reported is approximately $500 million per 
vear, on the basis of figures published by the Secretary. Since 
that time the increasing efforts of the Defense Department in this 
direction have produced further savings such as the one-time 
savings by the Army Ordnance Corps of $439 million (in accordance 
with the task force report) through reconditioning equipment in 
lieu of purchasing new equipment; establishment of MATS, 
MSTS, and MLST, ete. It is estimated that the savings from 
those additional steps taken since June 30, 1950, approximate from 
$300 million to $500 million per annum for the average current 
vear, to total $800 million to $1,000 million to date, annually. 
The lower figure is used here. 

9. Veterans’ affairs. 

(a) Possible savings: $90 million. 

(b) Approximate savings realized: $18.5 million. 

(c) Identification of approximate savings realized (estimated): Savings 
set forth in (b) above arise from personnel and overhead reductions 
through the consolidation of numerous branch offices into a few 
district insurance and benefit offices and through the discontinu- 
ance of branch offices, thus permitting 5,600 employees to be 
eliminated. The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs has claimed 
other large, administrative savings, approximating $40 million; 
but analysis of the figures submitted by the Administrator has 
not yet been made to determine exact amount allocable to re- 
organization. 

10. Department of Commerce: 

(a) Possible savings: $25 million. 

(b) Approximate savings realized: $4 million. 

(ce) Identification of approximate savings realized (estimated): The 
figure estimated in (b) above arises from a consolidation of the 
field offices and through streamlining of the activities in Wash- 
ington. The budgetary reductions of $8 million have been more 
substantial than the $4 million indicated above, but it is believed 
that one-half of this amount is a reasonable estimate of the amount 
attributable to the Hoover Commission’s recommendations. 

11. Treasury Department: Covered under budgeting and accounting, item 7 

above. 
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12. Regulatory commissions: 

(a) Possible savings: $15 million. 

(b) Approximate savings realized: None identified. 

(c) Identification of approximate savings realized (estimated): None 
identified. 

13. Department of Labor: 

(a) Possible savings: $10 million. 

(b) Approximate savings realized: None identified. 

(c) Identification of approximate savings realized (estimated): The 
major savings inherent in the recommendations on the Depart- 
ment of. Labor are concerned with the administration of the Selec- 
tive Service System. Since the Korean war has occurred, this 
recommendation is considered by the Citizens Committee as 
obsolete. Hence, no savings are anticipated. 

14. Department of the Interior: 

(a) Possible savings: $200 million. 

(b) Approximate savings realized: None identified. 

(c) Identification of approximate savings realized (estimated): Al- 
though no savings have been identified, as a result of the active 
publicity given to unwise projects by the Hoover Commission and 
other groups such as the House Committee on Appropriations, the 
appropriations of the Bureau of Reclamation are running several 
hundred million behind the original projections. The same is true 
to a lesser extent with respect to the projects of the Army Corps 
of Engineers. 

15. Social security, education, and Indian affairs: 

(a) Possible savings: $25 million. 

(b) Approximate savings realized: None identified. 

(c) Identification of approximate savings realized (estimated): None 
identified. 

16. Medical activities: 

(a) Possible savings: $150 million. 

(b) Approximate savings realized: $160.7 million. 

(c) Identification of approximate savings realized (estimated): The 
figures in (b) above are as follows: 

(1) VA construction (5-year amortization basis): $67.1 million. 
(2) VA operating costs—medical: $60.1 million. 
(3) Military medical economies (minimum): $33.5 million. 

17. Federal business enterprises: 

(a) Possible savings: $200 million. 

(b) Approximate savings realized: $6 million. 

(c) Identification of approximate savings realized (estimated): The $6 
million set forth above consists of: 

1) Economies in the Housing and Home Finance Agency, pri- 
marily through transfer of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association: $1 million. 
(2) Economies in the operation of the RFC, principally reduc- 
tions in field offices: $5 million. 
18. Overseas administration, Federal-State relations, Federal research: 

a) Possible savings: No estimate. 

b) Approximate savings realized: $3 million. 

c) Identification of approximate savings realized (estimated): Improve- 
ments in Territorial administration, as reported by the Budget 
Director, August 1, 1951. 

19. Concluding report: 

a) Possible savings: No estimate 

(b) Approximate savings realized: None. 

(c) Identification of approximate savings realized (estimated): None. 

Total: $1,244.6 million. 








APPENDIX 


[H. R. 2879, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To reestablish the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Section. 1. It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to promote 
economy, efficiency, and improved service in the transaction of the public business 
in the departments, bureaus, agencies, boards, commissions, offices, independent 
establishments, and instrumentalities of the executive branch of the Government 
and thus to serve the needs of national defense and security by- 

(1) limiting expenditures, particularly those of a nondefense character, to 
the lowest amount consistent with the efficient performance of essential serv- 
ices, activities, and functions; 

(2) eliminating duplication and overlapping of services, activities, and 
functions, particularly those of a nondefense character; 

(3) consolidating services, activities, and functions of a similar nature, 
particularly those of a nondefense character: 

(4) abolishing services, activities, and functions not necessary to the 
efficient conduct of government, particularly those of a nondefense char- 
acter; and 

(5) defining and limiting executive functions, services, and activities, par- 
ticularly those of a nondefense character. 


REESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION ON REORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 


Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrving out the policy set forth in section 1 of this 
Act, there is hereby reestablished a bipartisan commission to be known as the 
Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government (in 
this Act referred to as the ‘“‘Commission’’), originally established pursuant to 
Public Law 162, Kightieth Congress. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) NUMBER AND APPOINTMENT.—The Commission shall be composed 
of twelve members as follows: 

(1) Four appointed by the President of the United States, two from the 
executive branch of the Government and two from private life; 

(2) Four appointed by the President pro tempore of the Senate, two from 
the Senate and two from private life; and 

(3) Four appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives, two 
from the House of Representatives and two from private life. 

(b) PoLiricaL AFFILIATION.—Of each class of two members mentioned in sub- 
section (a), not more than one member shall be from each of the two major political 
parties. 

(c) Vacanctes.—Any vacancy in the Commission shall not affect its powers, 
but shall be filled in the same manner in which the original appointment was made. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. The Commission shall elect a Chairman and a Vice Chairman from 
among its members. 
QUORUM 


Sec. 5. Seven members of the Commission shall! constitute a quorum. 
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COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. (a) MemBers oF ConGcress.— Members of Congress who are members 
of the Commission shall serve without compensation in addition to that received 
for their services as Members of Congress; but they shall be reimbursed for travel, 
subsistence, and other necessary expenses incurred by them in the performance 
of the duties vested in the Commission. 

(b) MEMBERS FROM THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH.—The members of the Commission 
who are in the executive branch of the Government shall each receive the com- 
pensation which he would receive if he were not a member of the Commission, 
plus such additional compensation, if any (notwithstanding section 6 of the Act 
of May 10, 1916, as amended; 39 Stat. 582; 5 U.S. C. 58), as is necessary to make 
his aggregate salary $12,500; and they shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by them in the performance of the duties 
vested in the Commission. 

(c) MEMBERS FROM PRIVATE LIFE.—The members from private life shall each 
receive $50 per diem when engaged in the performance of duties vested in the 
Commission, plus reimbursement for travel, subsistence, and other necessary 
expenses incurred by them in the performance of such duties. 


STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 7. The Commission shall have power to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as it deems advisable, in accordance with the provisions of the 
civil-service laws and the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 


EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, so much as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 9. (a) INvEsTIGATION.—The Commission shall study and investigate the 
present organization and methods of operation of all departments, bureaus, agen- 
cies, boards, commissions, offices, independent establishments, and instrumen- 
talities of the executive branch of the Government, particularly those of a non- 
defense character to determine what changes therein are necessary in their opinion 
to accomplish the purposes set forth in section 1 of this Act. 


POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 10. (a) HEARINGS AND sEssions.—The Commission, or any member 
therecf, may, for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this Act, hold 
such hearings and sit and act at such times and places, and take such testimony, 
as the Commission or such member may deem advisable. Any member of the 
Commission may administer oaths or affirmations to witnesses appearing before 
the Commission or before such member. 

(b) OBTAINING OFFICIAL DATA.—The Commission is authorized to secure 
directly from any executive department, bureau, agency, board, commission, 
office, independent establishment, or instrumentality information, suggestions, 
estimates, and statistics for the purpose of this Act; and each such department, 
bureau, agency, board, commission, office, establishment, or instrumentality is 
authorized and directed to furnish such information, suggestions, estimates, and 
statistics directly to the Commission, upon request made by the Chairman or 
Vice Chairman. 

(H. R. 2880, 2881, 2822, 2883, 2884, 2885, 2886, 2887, 2888, 2927, 
2980, and 2998 are identical or similar to H. R. 2879.) 

{ui R. 3674, 82d Cong., Ist sess 
A BILL To establish principles and policies to govern generally the management of the executive branch 
of the Government in accordance with recommendations of the Commission on Organization of the 

Executive Branch of the Government 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the ‘General 
Executive Management Act, 1951.’ 
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TITLE I-—THE PRESIDENT AND THE EXECUTIVE POWER OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Part I]-—-Tue Executive PowrER 
THE STATUS OF THE PRESIDENT AND EXECUTIVE AGENCIES 


Sec. 101. (a) It is the purpose of this section to set forth the general principles 
that should govern the execution of the Executive power of the United States. It 
is not intended that the provisions of this section shall be self-executing, but that 
they shall serve as specific authority authorizing the President from time to time 
by Executive orders, directives, and statements of policy, to organize, or make 
suitable provision for the organization of, the management of the various funce- 
tions of the executive branch of the Government so as to achieve the centralized 
responsibility of the Executive that is provided for in the Constitution, as well as 
centralized political responsibility, in accordance with the principles hereinafter 
set forth, except that this section shall not be construed as granting authority to 
transfer functions that are in or under a principal executive agency, as defined 
in section 102, to any other principal executive agency, or to abolish functions. 

(b) The President is the head of the executive branch of the Government and 
is responsible for the faithful execution of the whole of the executive power of 
the United States, including the faithful execution of the laws enacted by Con- 
gress, as provided in article II of the Constitution. 

(c) The executive agencies of the Government exist in order to enable the 
responsibility of the President, as set forth in article II of the Constitution, to 
be discharged efficiently. Such executive agencies are classifiable, as hereinafter 
provided, as principal executive agencies and subordinate executive agencies. 
All such executive agencies, and the heads thereof, are merely representatives of 
and acting for the President; and whenever any function is vested by law in any 
such agency or in the head thereof, such function is so vested merely for con- 
venience. Such function should be treated as a function actually vested in the 
President and being exercised by the executive agency concerned, or the head 
thereof, pursuant to authority so to do derived from delegations by the President. 
In connection with the exercise of any such function, the executive agency and 
the head thereof is (unless the function be quasi-judicial in nature) at all times 
subject, in respect of all matters relating to its exercise (including the time, 
manner, and extent of its exercise), to the direction and control of the President. 
In the case of subordinate executive agencies and the heads thereof, whenever 
any function is vested by law in any such agency or the head thereof, such function 
is, as hereinbefore provided, so vested merely for convenience, and is (unless it 
be quasi-judicial in nature) at all times subject, in respect of all matters relating 
to its exercise (including the time, manner, and extent of its exercise), to the 
direction and contro] not only of the President but also of the head of the principal 
executive agency in which such subordinate executive agency exists or of which 
it is an organizational unit. 


CLASSIFICATION OF EXECUTIVE AGENCIES 
102. (a) For the purposes of this Act, the principal executive agencies 


1) the “executive departments” ; 

(2) the agencies set forth in section 120 of this Act as being units of the 
Executive Office of the President; 

(3) the Federal Security Agency, the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
and the General Services Administration; 

(4) Government corporations which are not instrumentalities of an 
executive department or of another principal executive agency; 

5) miscellaneous independent agencies that are not in, or organizational 
units of, any other executive agency. 

b) For the purposes of this Act, subordinate executive agencies are those 
boards, bureaus, divisions, administrations, agencies, authorities, services, units, 
and other establishments in the executive branch of the Government that are in, 
or organizational units of, one or more of the principal executive agencies. 
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Part IIl—Tue Executive OFrrice oF THE PRESIDENT—IN GENERAL 
STAFF SERVICES FOR THE PRESIDENT 


Sec. 120. (a) In order to provide the President with adequate staff assistance 
so as to enable him to discharge his responsibilities efficiently, there shall be in the 
Executive Office of the President, in addition to the officers and assistants now 
provided by law, the following agencies: 

(1) The White House Office. 

(2) The Office of Personnel, which is hereby created in the Executive Office 
of the President. 

(3) The Office of the Economie Adviser, which is hereby created in the 
Executive Office of the President. 

(4) The Office of Staff Secretary, which is hereby created in the Executive 
Office of the President. 

(b) In order to enable the President to coordinate advice and assistance from 
the staff agencies with that from other sources, or to secure any special assistance 
he may deem necessary, the President is authorized to employ from time to time 
and fix the compensation of part-time consultants. Such consultants shall not, 
by reason of their being employed as such by the President, be considered officers 
or employees of the United States for the purposes of laws and regulations appli- 
cable to officers and employees of the United States. 


Part I1I—Tue Orrice or PERSONNE! 
DUTIES OF DIRECTOR OF PERSONNE! 


Sec. 130. (a) At the head of the Office of Personnel there shall be a Director of 
Personnel, who shall be the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, ex officio. 
The compensation of the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission is hereby 
increased to the rate of $ per annum. : 

b) The Director of Personnel shall be vested with (1) the function of advising 
and assisting the President with respect to the exercise of the President’s powers 
and responsibilities under section 1753 of the Revised Statutes and the Civil 
Service Act of January 16, 1883, as amended and supplemented, and (2) the 


nad 


t} 
ul 


function of assisting the President in the coordination of civilian personnel work 
throughout the executive branch of the Government 
(ec) The Director of Personnel is authorized to employ and fix the compensation 
of such officers and employees as may be necessary to enable him to carry out his 
functions. 
Parr IV—Orricr or THE Economic ADVISER 


Sec. 140 I sha ead 0 e Of of Eco e Adviser i1 
the Executive O e ¢ the P ad in Kecono Advi ) President 
who sha he ip ointed hy the Pre 1e1 1 shall re \ ) p ution A tne 
rate of S per annum. 
vested in tl Council of Economic Advisers by the Employment Act f 1946 
except the function of making an annual report to the President provided for in 
section 4 (d) of such Act), and such functions are hereby transferred to the Eco- 
nomic Adviser to the President and the C« nik of Econon Ady reby 
abolished. Section 4 (d) of the Employment Act of 1946 is repealed, 

The Economic Adviser to tl President is authorized to employ and fix 
the compens Ol 0 1 officers ] ! i \ ! ect Sia ( tole 
him to carry out ~ ict 
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appointed | he President and shall receive compensation at the rate of $ 
per annum, 
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(c) The Staff Secretary to the President is authorized to employ and fix the 
compensation of such officers and employees as may be necessary to enable him to 
carry out his functions. 


TITLE II—EXECUTIVE AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
NATURE OF AGENCY AUTHORITY 


Sec. 201. It is the purpose of Congress that this section shall not be self- 
executing; but that this section, and the principles stated herein, shall be carried 
into effect only pursuant to section 101. As provided in section 101 of this Act, 
the executive agencies of the Government exist in order to enable the responsibility 
of the President, as set forth in section 101 (b), to be discharged efficiently. All 
executive agencies of the Government, and the heads thereof, are merely repre- 
sentatives of and acting for the President; and whenever any function is vested by 
law, whether in this Act or otherwise, in any such agency or in the head thereof, 
such function is so vested merely for convenience. Such function should be treated 
as a function actually vested in the President and being exercised by the executive 
agency concerned, or the head thereof, pursuant to authority so to do derived from 
delegations by the President. In connection with the exercise of any such fune- 
tion, the executive agency and the head thereof is (unless the function be quasi- 
judicial in nature) at all times subject, in respect of all matters relating to its 
exercise (including the time, manner, and extent of its exercise), to the direction 
and control of the President. In the case of subordinate executive agencies (as 
defined in section 102 (b) of this Act) and the heads thereof, whenever any func- 
tion is vested by law, whether in this Act or otherwise, in any such agency or the 
head thereof, such function is, as hereinbefore provided, so vested, merely for con- 
venience, and is (unless it be quasi-judicial in nature) at all times subject, in respect 
of all matters relating to its exercise (including the time, manner, and extent of its 
exercise), to the direction and control not only of the President but also of the 
head of the principal executive agency (as defined in section 102 (a) of this Act) in 
which such subordinate executive agency exists or of which it is an organizational 
unit. 

NOMENCLATURE OF ORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE AGENCIES 


Sec. 202. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the heads of the various 
principal executive agencies of the Government shall so far as practicable prescribe 
the following nomenclature (listed below in the order of organizational importance) 
to govern the internal operating functions of the agency: 

(a) Service—this designation to be used only in principal executive agencies 
having one or more very large operating units therein. 

(b) Bureau. 

(ec) Division. 

(d) Branch, 

(e) Section. 

(f) Unit. 


METHOD OF APPOINTMENT OF SUBORDINATE EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 


Sec. 203. Notwithstanding any other provision of law, the (a) heads of all 
subordinate executive agencies, and (b) staff assistants to the heads of all the 
srincipal executive agencies (hereinafter provided for), shall be appointed by the 
Read of the principal executive agency concerned. 


DELEGATIONS OF AUTHORITY 


Sec. 204. (a) Any function vested in the head of any principal executive 
agency may, under and subject to such regulations, orders, or directives as the 
head of such agency may prescribe or issue, be exercised by any officer of the 
agency designated for that purpose in such regulations, orders, or directives. 

(b) Any function vested in the head of any subordinate executive agency may, 
with the approval of the President under section 101 and subject to such regulations, 
orders, or directives as the head of the principal executive agency (in which such 
subordinate executive agency exists or of which it is an organizational unit) may 
prescribe or issue, be exercised by any officer of the principal executive agency 
who may be designated for that purpose in such regulations, orders, or directives. 
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STAFF ASSISTANCE TO HEADS OF PRINCIPAL EXECUTIVE AGENCIES 


Sec. 205. In order to provide the head of each principal executive ageney with 
adequate staff assistance so as to enable such head to discharge his responsibilities 
efficiently, there are authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to enable the head of each principal executive agency to appoint staff assistants 
for (a) legal matters, (b) financial matters (budget, accounts, and disbursements), 
(c) personnel matters, (d) supply matters, (e) management research, (f) matters 
connected with relations with the Senate and House of Representatives, and 
(g) publications and public information matters. 


TITLE IlII—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


TRANSFER OF PERSONNEL, PROPERTY, RECORDS, AND FUNDS UPON TRANSFER OF 
FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 301. Whenever in this Act any functions are transferred from one agency 
or officer to another, the personnel, property, records, and unexpended balances 
of appropriations, allocations, and other funds (available or to be made available), 
which the Director of the Bureau of the Budget shall determine to relate primarily 
to the functions transferred, are transferred to the respective agencies or officers 
concerned for use in the administration of the functions so transferred. Any of 
the personne] transferred which the transferee agency shall find to be in excess of 
the personnel necessary for the administration of the functions transferred to such 
agency shall be retransferred under existing law to other positions in the Govern- 
ment or be separated from the service. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 302. This Act shall take effect July 1, 1951, except that where new agen- 
cies are created, appointments of the heads thereof and of personne] therein may 
be made prior to such date, and such organizational and administrative activities 
may be performed by such agencies prior to such date as may be necessary to 
enable them to begin performing their respective functions on July 1, 1951. 


(H. R. 3304 and S. 1134 similar to H. R. 3674.) 

(Comments from the Post Office Department, the Department of 
Justice, the Housing and Home Finance Agency, the Department of 
Labor, and the National Savings Loan League follow:) 


Post OrricE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE PosTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington 25, D. C., June 10, 1982. 
Hon. Wituiam L. Dawson, 
Chairman, Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departmenis, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. CuarrMan: It has been brought to my attention that vour com- 
mittee is considering H. R. 3304 and H. R. 3674, similar bills entitled ‘‘To estab- 
lish principles and policies to govern generally the management of the executive 
branch of the Government in accordance with recommendations of the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government.” 

This Department did not report to the committee on either bill, but did report 
to the chairman of the Senate Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments on the companion bill, 8. 1134. A copy of my report on 8. 1134 is 
attached for the information of vour committee. 

Sincerely vours, 
V. C. Burke, 
Acting Postmaster General. 
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Post Orrick DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 18, 1951. 


Hon. Joun L. McC ie.uuan, 
Chairman, Committee on Expe nditures in the Executive De partments, 
United States Senate. 
Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request for a report on 8. 113 
a bill ‘“To establish principles and policies to govern generally the management of 
the executive branch of the Government in accordance with recommendations of 
the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government.” 
The general purpose of this measure is to delineate the authority of the President 
artments and agencies of the executive branch of the Government, 


over the de pi 
and the function and authority of the heads of such departments and agencies. 

If it be the sense of Congress that this measure is in the public interest, this 
department will interpose no objections to its enactment. 

It is believed, however, that the nomenclature of organization prescribed by 
section 202 should be accomplished by Lxecutive order instead of by legislation. 
As regards the nomenclature set forth in seetion 202, it might be stated that in 
some branches of the field postal service, the term ‘‘service’’ is used at a division 
level, such as ‘‘postal transportation service’. For this reason substantial changes 
in organizational designations of the field postal service would be necessary if this 





measure is enacted. 
The authority proposed in section 204 (a) concerning delegation of authority 
has been accomplished by Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1949, insofar as the Post 


Office Department is concerned 


Section 205 would authorize the employment of specialized staff assistants. It 
is believed that legislation is not necessary on this subject. Such assistants as 


are required in each Department can be designated and justified administratively 
as the organization is set up. 
The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there would be no objection to the 
wresentation of this report to the committee. 
sincerety yours 
J. W. DoNALDSON, 


Posimaster General. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAI 
Wasi 1 ngto . June 1 é 1952. 
Hon. Witiiam L, Dawson, 
Chairman, Committee on Expenditures in the Executive D 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


riment 


My Dear Mra. CuatrMan: This is in response to your request for the views 
of the Department of Justice concerning the bill (H. R. 3674) ‘To establish 


to govern generally the management of the executive 


principles and policies 
branch of the Government in accordance with recommendations of the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Exeeutive Branch of the Government.”’ 

The bill which would be cited as the ‘“‘General Executive Management Act, 
1951,’”’ would, under part I and section 201 thereof, set forth the principle that 
all executive functions, including functions vested by law in any executive agency 
or the head thereof, are vested in the President, and their exercise (unless they 
are quasi-judicial in nature) is subiect in all respects to the direction and control 
of the President. . The President would be authorized, through Executive orders, 
directives, and statements of policy to provide for the organization and manage- 
ment of the various functions of the executive branch of the Government, except 
that he would not have authority to transfer funetions in or under a principal 
executive agency as defined in the bill to any other principal executive agency, 
or to abolish functions. 

Part II of the bill would provide the President with certain staff agencies in 
the Executive Office of the President in addition to the officers and agencies now 
provided by law, and authorize him to employ part-time consultants. Other 
parts of the bill define the functions of these staff agencies (pt. I1I—The Office 
of Personnel, the head of which would be Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, ex officio; pt. 1V—Office of the Economie Adviser, in lieu of the present 
Council of Economie Advisers, which is abolished; pt. \V——Presidential Staff 
Secretary, whose duty it would be to assist the President in the management of, 
and in the establishment and effectuation of procedures governing, the Executive 
Office of the President). 


( 
} 
I 
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The bill would appear to vest in the President permanent but limited authority 
to reorganize the executive agencies of the Government, thus replacing the tempo- 
rary authority periodically granted under the reorganization acts. The Depart- 
ment of Justice is in accord with the principle that the President should have such 
authority on a permanent basis. Whether the method proposed in the bill herein 
discussed is a desirable one, however, is a matter of policy in connection with 
which the Department of Justice prefers to make no recommendatio1 

lt is suggested, however, that the provision in section 203 by which the heads 
of principal executive agencies would be authorized to appoint the heads of sub- 
ordinate executive agencies, might create considerable difficulty, in that it wouid 
eliminate any expression of choice by the President or the Senate in the selection 


of many important policy-making personnel 
The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the submis- 


sion of this report. 
Sincerely, 





Housinc AND Home Finance AGENCY 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTR 
Washingtor 6, D.C., June 4 4 
Hon. Wititiam L. Dawson 
Chairman, Committee on Ex pe ndit 8 tive Exe Live Departme 
United States House o Representat ves. Washington ‘2. dD. ( 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Dawson: This is in 
the views of this agency with respect to H 
establish principles and policies to gover! 
executive branch of the Government in accor 


and H. R. 3674, bills l'o 


1 Management or the 








recommendations of the 





Commission on Organization of the Ex e Branch of the Government 
The provisions of the bills are idet n 
Works Agency in section 102 (a 3) which specifies the agencies which are classified 
, 7 


as principal executive agencies hese bills set forth general principles to govern 











the exe reise of the exec utive power of tl | ited Stat } ici ive to tie 
President specific authority to organize the management of the various functions 
of the executive branch to conform to these principles by cutive orders, 
directives, and statements of policy The bills declare that the President, as 
head of the executive branch of the Government, is responsible for the faithful 
execution of all executive power of the United States, and that all powers and 
functions vested by law in specific executive agencies or officials are so vested for 
convenience only, with ultimate authority and responsibility for such powers 
and functions, together with direction and control over their exercise, being vested 


in the President except in cases of functions of a quasi-judicial nature. Sub- 
ordinate and constituent agencies and their heads would, in turn, be subject to 


the direction and control of the head of the principal agency 
heads i 1 staff assistants would, 


n which thev exi be 


f such subordinate and constituent agencies a 





{ 

notwithstanding present law, be appointed by the heads of the principal agencies. 

I believe that the pri ciples of centralized responsipiitv enunciate 1 in these 
bills are sound and consistent with standards of good administrative organization. 
In my oplmon, i is in the interest of efficient yperatior that activities of like 
character and purpose be grouped within principal executive agencies whose heads 
will be responsible for such activities to the President and subject to his direction 
and control. The establishment of clear and well-defined lines of authority from 


the President through the heads of the principal executive agencies to the subordi- 
nate agencies should assist in eliminating duplication and result increased 
effectiveness 
These bills would increase the powers of the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator by giving him complete authority to direct and control the fune- 
ms of the Home Loan Bank Board, the Federal Housing Administration, and 


the Public Housing Administration, instead of the responsibility for general 
supervision and coordination of such funetions which he presently has under 
section 5 (b) of Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1947. The members of the Home 
Loan Bank Board and the Commissioners of the Public Housing Administration 
and the Federal Housing Administration would be appointed by the Adminis- 
trator instead of by the President as presently provided by law. 

lor reasons of policy based upon the history of this Agency and its constituent 


agencies, we would not favor legislation to carry out the suggested organizational 
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changes if that legislation related only to this Ageney and its constituents. How- 
ever, we would not recommend that this Ageney be excepted from the terms of 
general legislation such as proposed by these bills providing for a realinement of 
administrative irection and responsibility of all executive agencies. 

I have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there would be no 
objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
taAYMOND M. Fo.ey, Administrator. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Orrice OF THE SECRETARY, 
, Washington, June 24, 1952. 
Hon. Wiii1aAmM L. Dawson, 
Chairman, Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Drar CoNGRESSMAN Dawson: This is in response to the recent oral request of 
one of your staff members for my comments with reference to the general pro- 
visions of H. R. 3304 and H. R. 3674, two identical bills to establish principles and 
policies to govern generally the management of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment in accordance with recommendations of the Commission on Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government, particularly as they may affect the 
Department of Labor. 

I understand that the Bureau of the Budget is preparing a comprehensive re- 
port on these bills which will represent the coordinated viewpoint of the executive 
branch of the Government. I will confine my discussion of their content, there- 
fore, to brief comment on title II] which deals with the organization and manage- 
ment of the principal executive agencies and which would most affect the De- 
partment of Labor. 

Title II is designed to carry out the recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
contained in its report on the general management of the executive branch. 
Section 201 would effectuate recommendation No. 14 that, under the President, 
the heads of the departments have full responsibility for the conduct of their de- 
partments and that no subordinates have independent authority. Section 202 
prescribes, in accordance with recommendation No. 21, a standard nomenclature 
for the operating units of executive agencies. Section 203 implements recom- 
mendation No. 19 by authorizing the heads of principal agencies to appoint their 
staff assistants and the heads of subordinate agencies. Section 204 relating to 
delegations of authority is in line with recommendation No. 20 that the depart- 
ment head be given authority to determine the organization within his department. 
Section 205 authorizes staff assistance to heads of principal agencies in accordance 
with recommendation No. 16. 

In general, I spprove of these provisions. They would not, however, sub- 
stantially alter the organization or internal management of this Department. 
Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1950 has already vested in the Secretary of Labor the 
authorities which would be provided by section 201 and section 204 of the bill. 
The pattern of nomenclature authorized to be prescribed by section 202 has been 
observed, to the extent permitted by law, by this Department since 1948. The 
Secretary of Labor has had for some time the staff assistance authorized in section 
205. Section 203 alone would represent any significant change in the authorities 
vested in the Secretary of Labor since at the present time appointments of a 
number of subordinate officers in the Department of Labor are required by statute 
to be made by the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it has no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Yours very truly, 
MIcHAEL J, GALVIN, 
Acting Secretary of Labor. 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS AND LOAN LEAGUE, 
Washington, D. C., June 24, 1952. 
Re s2ction 203 of H. R. 3674. 
Hon. Wiiuram L. Dawson, 
Chairman, Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Dawson: On behalf of savings and loan associa‘ions which bear the 
entire expense of the operations of the Home Loan Bank Board and the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, either through direct assessments against 
the Federal home-loan banks whose stock is wholly owned by the member institu- 
tions or through premiums paid for insurance of accounts, we wish to register a 
vigorous protest against the vesting of authority under section 203 of the subject 
bill in the Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency to appoint 
members of the Home Loan Bank Board and the staff assistants of the Board. 

Because of the vast importance of the Federal Home Loan Bank System and the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation to almost 15 million people who 
as savers or home-owner borrowers are members of savings and loan associations 
of the country with assets in excess of $20 billion, it is our firm conviction that the 
sole power to appoint members of the Home Loan Bank Board should remain, 
as at present, in the President of the United States by and with the consent of the 
Senate. 

As a matter of fact, a more logical step would be to give the Home Loan Bank 
Board the same level of independence which has been given to the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation inasmuch as their functions 
and responsibilities are parallel in their respective fields. 

We recommend that at least the Home Loan Bank Board and the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation be exempted from the provisions of H. R. 
3674. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oscar R. Kreutz, Erecutive Manager. 





(H. R. 3676, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 
A BILL To place in the Administrator of General Services responsibility for coordination of certain mis- 
cellaneous activities in the District of Columbia in accordance with a recommendation of the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) all powers heretofore vested in the Presi- 
dent by any provision of law for the direction, control, or supervision of the activi- 
ties of the Government of the District of Columbia or any department or agency 
thereof, the Smithsonian Institution, the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission, and the Commission of Fine Arts hereafter shall be exercised by the 
Administrator of General Services subject to the direction and control of the 
President. 

(b)- In the exercise of the powers transferred by this Act, the Administrator of 
General Services, subject to such general policies as the President may prescribe, 
shall coordinate the activities of the Government and agencies named in subsection 
(a) with the activities of the departments and agencies of the executive branch of 
the Government of the United States in the interest of economy and to avoid, to 
the greatest practicable extent, conflict of action and duplication of effort. 


(H. R. 3314 is similar to H. R. 3676.) 

(Comments from the Smithsonian Institution, the Department of 
the Interior, and the Commission of Fine Arts follow:) 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Washington D. C., July 11, 1952. 
Hon. Wiiuiam L. Dawson, 
Chairman, Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Dawson: As the provisions of H. R. 3676 now before your com- 
mittee have reference to the Smithsonian, I beg to submit a brief statement rela- 
tive to it on behalf of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. The 
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bill in question would transfer all powers vested in the President relative to the 
Smithsonian Institution to the Administrator of General Services. 

H. R. 3676 in its intention is similar to one of the drafts of 8S. 1136 submitted 
some time ago in the Senate, so that the questions are not new to us but have been 
carefully considered by the Board of the Regents and the officials of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. The data that I present have been placed also before the 
Senate Committee that considered the Senate bill. 

The bill as submitted goes far beyond the recommendation of the Hoover Com- 
mission. ‘The latter stated in recommendation No. 8, page 12, of the report of 
the Office of General Services, February 1949, “no change is proposed in the 
Institution, but when its officials need assistance from the Chief Executive or the 
departments, it is recommended that they consult with the Director of the Office 
of General Services.”” H. R. 3676, however, proposes that ‘‘(a) all powers hereto- 
fore vested in the President by any provision of law for the direction, control, o1 
supervision of the activities of the * * * Smithsonian Institution * * * 
hereafter shall be exercised by the Administrator of General Services subject to 
the direction and control of the President.’? The bill, therefore, would super- 
impose upon the Smithsonian Institution’s executive and governing body, the 
congressionally elected Board of Regents, another layer of supervision. This 
would change the Institution fundamentally as to its character, its operations 
and its relation with the public. The Hoover Commission did not recommend a 
change of this drastic character. 

The Institution in its uniquely independent status has been governed success- 
fully for over 100 years by the Board of Regents, consisting: of the Vice President, 
the Chief Justice, six Members of Congress, and six eminent private citizens, 
The Regents are responsible for the coordination, economy, and efficiency of the 
Institution’s operations. 

Any change affecting the independent status of the Institution would not only 
jeopardize the title of many irreplaceable gifts heretofore given to the national 
collections, but would also unquestionably cause prospective donors to have vrave 
misgivings when they come to consider placins; their treasures in the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

According to the Smithsonian’s organic act, the President has authority to 
preside at stated and special meetings of the establishment, which includes the 
President, Vice President, Chief Justice, and the Secretaries of the executive 
departments, for the supervision of the affairs of the Institution and the advice 
and instruction of the Board of Regents. Such a meeting of the establishment at 
which the President would preside has, however, not been held since 1877. In 
other words, there is little annual demand on the time of the President in connec- 
tion with the operation of the activities of the Smithsonian. The proviso of 
H. R. 3676 would require the establishment of modus operandi for dealing with a 
ion and would involve more time and more expense in the 


il 





new type of supervi 
operation of the Institution, so that instead of the proposed savings there actually 
would result an increase in expenditure, to say nothing of delay in efficient opera- 
tion. 

The Regents of the Smithsonian Institution have expressed their opposition to 
any change in the legal status of the Institution, and feel that the supervision 
proposed not only would be a useless change as a practical matter, but a very 
harmful one in the future of the Institution. Furthermore, the trustees of the 
National Gallery of Art, a bureau of the Smithsonian Institution, at their annual 
meeting held May 1, 1951, under the chairmanship of the Chief Justice of the 
United States, adopted the following resolution: 

‘That the trustees of the National Gallery of Art record, a 
record, their opposition to any change in the leyal status « 
Institution.” 

Accordingly, it is recommended that reference to the Smithsonian Institution 
be omitted from H. R. 3676. 

This report has been submitted to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
and he advises me that he has no objection to the submission of this report on 
the proposed legislation, insofar as it affects the Smithsonian Institution. 

) the other members of the committee for your consideration, 


id hereby th y do 
the Smithsonian 


Thanking you, and 
I am, 
Sincerely yours, 


4. Wrermori se ea 
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NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., June 17, 1952. 
Hon. Wituiam L. Dawson, 
Chairman, Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Dawson: I have the honor to report in behalf of the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission on two bills presently pending before 
your committee, H. R. 3314 and H. R. 3676, to place in the Administrator of 
General Services responsibility for coordination of certain miscellaneous activities 
in the District of Columbia in accordance with a recommendation of the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government. 

The Commission recommends against the enactment of the proposed legislation 
for the following reasons: 

1. Independent judgment would be impaired.—One of the Commission’s main 
functions is to plan and coordinate the locations and various other features of 
Federal public buildings in the National Capital. Thus it must deal with, and 
sometimes arbitrate between, the various Federal agencies, including the General 
Services Administration. Obviously, the Commission’s impartial judgment would 
be impaired, and an extremely awkward situation would result if the Commission 
were placed under the administrative control of the General Services Adminis- 
tration or any of the other Federal agencies that come before it with building 
plans. 

2. Conflict of legislation.—Within the next 2 weeks Congress is likely to act on 
H. R. 7502 and 8. 3190, companion bills for the reorganization of the Planning 
Commission. These bills are the result of years of preliminary work and study 
by the Bureau of the Budget, expert consultants and the various planning com- 
missions of Washington and its environs. On the other hand, the Hoover Com- 
mission’s direct survey of this Commission consisted of two telephone ealls. 

3. Inconsistency with major Hoover Commission recommendation.—The Hoover 
Commission recommended that “the numerous agencies of the executive branch 
must be grouped into departments as nearly as possible by major pur- 
poses * * *,.” Jt is hard to detect any similarity of major purposes between 
General Services Administration, the District of Columbia government, the 
Smithsonian Institution, the National Capital Park and Planning Commission 
and the Commission of Fine Arts. Indeed, the District of Columbia govern- 
ment and the smaller agencies can only serve to distract the attention of General 
Services Administration from its main housekeeping functions, as originally 
conceived by the Hoover Commission itself. 

1. Nothing to be gained.—The Planning Commission has norma! administrative 
relations with the Bureau of the Budget, the Treasury Department, the Civil 
Service Commission, ete. Under the proposed legislation, the Commission would 
still need to deal with those agencies but would presumably have to channel! its 
activities through General Services Administration. It appears likely that such a 
process—the addition of a new echelon in the chain of communication—cean only 
result in loss of time, money, and efficiency. 

I might add that the language of H. R. 3676, which follows that of the amended 
version of S. 1136, is so genera! as to leave us uncertain of its actual meaning 

Respectfully submitted. 

Joun A. Remon, Chairman 


THe ComMMIssion OF FINE ARTs, 
Washington, June 17, 1952, 
Hon. Wituram L. Dawson, 
Chairman, Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Dawson: I wish to thank you for sending me copies of bills 
H. R. 3314 and H. R. 3676, to place in the Administrator of General Services 
responsibility for coordination of certain miscellaneous activities in the Distriet of 
Columbia in accordance with a recommendation of the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Government. 

On behalf of the Commission of Fine Arts, 1 have to report that the Commis- 
sion does not favor the enactment of the legislation proposed, since such legislation 
would change the independent status of the Commission and would interfere with 
the purposes for which the Commission was created. 

The Commission of Fine Arts was established by act of Congress, approved 
May 17, 1910 (36 Stat., p. 371), to be composed of seven well-qualified judges of 
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the fine arts for the expressed purpose of advising committees of Congress, Mem- 
bers individually, the President, and heads of departments and agencies of the 
Government, in matters pertaining to the fine arts. The members of the Com- 
mission are appointed by the President of the United States and are chosen from 
the leaders of their respective professions—architects, landscape architects, sculp- 
tors, painters. During the past 40 years at least 50 of the leading artists of this 
country have been members of the Commission, and the Government hes had the 
benefit of their professional advice. They serve without compensation, being 
reimbursed only for their travel expenses in attending meetings of the Commission. 

Since the enactment of the Jaw creating the Commission of Fine Arts in 1910, 
the duties of the Commission have been enlarged by subsequent acts of Congress. 
There have also been issued several Executive orders which have added to the 
duties of the Commission. 

The sole function of the Commission of Fine Arts is to give advice to the various 
officers of the Federal Government who request it or are required by law to obtain 
approval of the Commission for matters which come within the jurisdiction of the 
Commission. It is essential, therefore, that the Commission should give their 
considered, independent judgment, based upon their knowledge as experts in the 
various fields of the fine arts represented on the Commission. If the Commission 
should lose its independent status and should become a bureau or subdivision of a 
Government department, the character of the Commission would be changed from 
that which it has had during the forty years of its existence. During this period 
the Government hes had the benefit of professional advice from many of the most 
distinguished experts in their fields, as shown in the attached report, Senate Docu- 
ment No, 128, EKighty-first Congress, second session, entitled ‘‘Forty Years of 
Achievement Commemorating the Fortieth Anniversary of the Establishment of 
the National Commission of Fine Arts, 1910-50.” 

The value of the Commission as an independent advisory body of experts 
would be seriously impaired if its present status is altered or its functions absorbed 
by or subordinated to a Government department. It is respectfully recom- 
mended, therefore, that the Commission of Fine Arts be not placed under the 
Administrator of General Services, es provided in H. R. 3314 and H. R. 3676. 

For the Commission of Fine Arts: 

Sincerely yours, 
j Davin FE. Finuey, Chairman. 





[H. R. 3678, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL Making certain changes in laws applicable to regulatory agencies of the Government so as to 
effectuate the recommendations regarding regulatory agencies made by the Commission on Organization 


of the Executive Branchef the Government 


Be iit enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Regulatory 


Agencies Act, 1951” 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Src. 2. Section 11 of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended (U. 8S. C., 
title 49, see. 11), is amended by inserting at the end thereof the following: “The 
functions of the Commission in respect of (1) its internal management, including 
budgeting and accounting, personnel (including appointments and assignments 
supply, management research, information and publications, and other adminis- 
trative matters: (2) its relations with Congress; and (3) the execution of its 
policies, shall be performed on behalf of the Commission by the Chairman, and 
the Chairman shall have exclusive and final authority, on behalf of the Commis- 
sion, in respect of such functions. Such authority of the Chairman may be 
exercised, subject to the direction and control of the Chairman, by anv officer or 
employee of the Commission designated by the Chairman for such purpose.” 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. Section 1 of the Federal Water Power Act, as amended (U.S. C., title 
16, sec. 792), is amended by inserting immediately before the sentence ‘‘Not more 
than three of the Commissioners shall be appointed from the same political party”’ 
the following: ‘‘Upon the ex; iration of bis term of offiee, a Commissioner shall con- 
tinue to serve until his successor is appointed and shall have qualified. Any 
Commissioner may be removed by the President for inefficiency, neglect of duty, 
or malfeasance in office, but for no other cause.” 
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SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


Src. 4: Section 4 of the Securities and Exchange Act of 1934, as amended 
(U.S. C., title 15, sec. 78d), is amended by inserting at the end of subsection (a) 
the following: ‘‘Upon the expiration of his term of office, a Commissioner shall con- 
tinue to serve until his successor is appointed and shall have qualified. Any 
Commissioner may be removed by the President for inefficiency, neglect of duty, 
or malfeasance in office, but for no other cause.”’ 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Sec. 5. (a) Section 4 (b) of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended 
(U.S. C., title 47, see. 154), is amended by inserting at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: ‘Any Commissioner may be removed by the President for inefficiency, neglect 
of duty, or malfeasance in office, but for no other cause.’’ 

(b) Section 4 (c) of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended (U. S. C., 
title 47, sec. 154 (c)), is amended by inserting at the end thereof the following: 
“Upon the expiration of his term of office, a Commissioner shall continue to serve 
until his successor is appointed and shall have qualified.’’ 

(c) Section 5 of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended (U. S. C., title 
47, sec. 155), is amended by inserting at the end thereof a new subsection reading 
as follows: 

“(f) The functions of the Commission in respect of (1) its internal management, 
including budgeting and accounting, personnel (including appointments an 
assignirrents), supply, management research, information and publications, and 
other administrative matters; (2) its relations with Congress; end (3) the execution 
of its policies, shall be performed on behalf of the Commission by the Chairman, 
and the Chairman shall have exclusive and final authority, on behalf of the Com- 
mission, in respect of such functions. Such authority of the Chairman may be 
exercised, subject to the direction snd control cf the Chairman, by any officer 
or emplo,ee of the Commission designated by the Chairman for such purpose.” 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


‘ 


Sec. 6. Section 201 (a) of the Civil Aeronautics Act, as amended (U. 8S. C., 
title 49, sec. 421), is amended by inserting after the third sentence thereof the 
following: ‘‘Upon the expiration of his term of office, a member shall continue to 
serve until his successor is appointed and shall have qualified.”’ 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


Sec. 7. (a) Section 3 (a) of the National Labor Relations Act, as amended 
(U. S. C., title 29, see. 153), is amended by inserting after the third sentence 
the following: ‘‘After the date of the enactment of the Regulatory Agencies Act, 
1949, appointments to fill vacancies in the membership of the Board shall be so 
made that 2s soon as possible after such date and thereafter not more than three 
members of the Board will be members of the same political party. Upon the 
expiration of his term of office, a member of the Board shall continue to serve 
until his successor is appointed and shall have qualified.” 

(b) Section 3 of the National Labor Relations Act, as amended (U.S. C., title 
29, sec. 153), is amended by inserting at the end thereof a new subsection reading 
as follows: 

“(e) The functions of the Board in respect of (1) its internal managemert 
including budgeting and accounting, personnel (including appointments and 
assignments), supply, management research, information and publications, and 
other administrative matters; (2) its relations with Congress; and (3) the execution 
of its policies, shall be performed on behalf of the Board by the Chairman, and 
the Chairman shall have exclusive and final authority, on behalf of the Board, 
in respect of such functions. Such authority of the Chairman may be exercised, 
subject to the direction and control of the Chairman, by any officer or employee 
of the Board designated by the Chairman for such purpose.” 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Sec. 8. (a) Section 10 of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended (U. 8. C., title 
12. see. 241), is amended by inserting after the sentence reading ‘‘In selecting the 
Members of the Board, not. more than one of whom shall be selected from any 
one Federal Reserve district, the President shall have due regard to a fair repre- 
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sentation of the financial, agricultural, industrial, and commercial interests, and 
geographical divisions of the country’’ a new sentence reading as follows: ‘‘After 
the date of the enactment of the Regulatory Agencies Act, 1949, appointments to 
fill vacancies in the membership of the Board shall be so made that as soon as 
possible after such date and thereafter not more than four members of the Board 
will be members of the same political party.’”’ 

(b) Section 10 of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended (U. 8. C., tithe 12, see. 
242), is amended by striking out the sentence reading: ‘“‘The chairman of the 
Board, subject to its supervision, shall be its active executive officer’’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: ‘The functions of the Board in respect of (1) its 
internal management, including budgeting and accounting, personnel (including 
appointments and assignments), supply, management research, information and 
publications, and other administrative matters; (2) its relations with Congress; 
and (3) the execution of its policies, shall be performed on behalf of the Board 
by the Chairman, and the Chairman shall have exclusive and final authority, on 
behalf of the Board, in respect of such functions. Such authority of the Chair- 
man may be exercised, subject to the direction and control of the Chairman, by 
any officer or employee of the Board designated by the Chairman for such pur+ 


pose.”’ 
(H. R. 3307 and S. 1139 are similar to H. R. 3678.) 
(Comments from the Civil Aeronautics Board follow: ) 


Civin AERONAUTICS Boarp, 
Washington 25, June 11, 1952 
Hon. WinuiaAmM L. Dawson, 
Chairman, Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Dawson: The Civil Aeronautics Board appreciates the oppor- 
tunity extended to it pursuant to a telephone call from Mrs. Roland to submit 
its views in regard to H. R. 3307 and H. R. 3678, bills making certain changes in 
laws applicable to regulatory agencies of the Government so as to effectuate the 
recommendations regarding regulatory agencies made by the Commission on 
Organization of the exeeutive braneh of the Government 

The only part of these bills which relates to the Civil Aeronautics Board is 
section 6 whieh is identical in both bills and which provides: 

‘Sec. 6. Section 201 (a) of the Civil Aeronanuties Act, as amended (U. 8. C 
title 49, see. 421), is amended by inserting aft th: third sentenee thereof the 
following: ‘Upon the expiration of his term of office, a member shall continue to 
serve until his successor is appointed and shall have qualifed’.”’ 

This provision appears to be designed to earry out recommendation 3 of the 
Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government relating 
to regulatory commissions and has our full approval. 

The Bureau of the Budget has informally advised that there would be no 
objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely vours, 
DonaLp W. Nyrop, Chairman 


[H. R. 3683, 82d Cong., Ist sess 
4 BILL To establish a temporary National Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


FINDINGS OF FACT 


Section 1. Since the establishment of the federal system of government, no 
comprehensive survey has been made by the Congress of the relationships existing 
among the National, State, and local governments of the United States; of the 
allocation of governmental functions and powers among these three governmental 
levels, or of the distribution of jurisdiction of governmental functions and powers 
exercised by two or more governmental authorities. Prior to a determination of 
necessity or desirability of a reallocation of functions and powers or of redistribu 
tion of jurisdiction over them among the levels of the Federal system, it is necessary 
that such a study and survey be made. It is the belief of the Congress that such 
a study and survey of past and present conditions and the determination of what 
legislation should be proposed can best be accomplished through the cooperativ: 
efforts of officials of government and represeitatives of the people. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS 


Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established a temporary national bipartisan com- 
mission to be known as the National Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
(hereinafter referred to as the ‘““Commission’’), which shall be composed of twelve 
members as follows: 

(1) Four appointed by the President of the United States, two of which shall 
be officers of the executive branch of the Government, and two private citizens; 

(2) Four appointed by the President of the Senate, two of whom shall be Mem- 
bers of the Senate, and two private citizens; and 

(3) Four appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives, two of 
whom shall be Members of the House and two private citizens. 

(b) Each person appointed as a member shall be experienced with, or have 
knowledge of, the major problems in the field of intergovernmental relations. Of 
the members enumerated in paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of subsection (a), not 
more than two members in each class shall be from any one political party. Any 
vacancy in the membership of the Commission shall not affect the Commission’s 
powers, but shall be filled in the same manner in which the original appointment 
was made. 

(c) The Commission shall elect a Chairman and a Vice Chairman from among 
its members. 

(d) Four members of the Commission shall constitute a quorum. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) It shall be the duty of the Commission to submit to the Congress 
specific recommendations based upon a study of 

(1) (A) the past and present relations between the National, State, and 
local governments of the United States; (B) the past and present allocation 
of governmental functions and powers among the National, State, and local 
governments of the United States; (C) governmental functions and powers 
exercised by two or more such governments, and the distribution of juris- 
diction over such functions exercised by each such government; 

(2) the fiscal relations among the National, State, and local governments 
with a view of determining the possibilities, and mechanism for achieving, on 
a continuous basis, consistency in the fiscal policies of the several levels of 
governments. In making such study the Commission shell give particular 
attention to (A) intergovernmental tax immunities in terms of the problems 
they create for governments and taxpayers, and means for resolving these 
problems; (B) revenue sources and means for reducing or eliminating inter- 
governmental tax competition; and (C) grants-in-aid, tax sharing, and 
other similar measures for adjusting financial resources to the needs of State 
and local governments, with a view to proposing guides to the use of such 
devices and improvements in their operation. 

(b) The Commission shall submit a final report of its activities, and the results 
of its studies to the Congress on or before the end of the second fiscal year which 
commences after the enactment of this Act, and shall cease to exist upon the sub- 
mission of such final report. 


POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commission may, in carrying out this Act, hold such hearings, 
take such testimony, and sit and act at such times and places as the Commission 
deems advisable. Any member of the Commission may administer oaths or 
affirmations to witnesses appearing before the Commission. The Commission may 
delegate the powers conferred by this subsection to any member or to a group of 
members of the Commission. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to secure from any department, agency, or 
independent instrumentality of the executive branch of the Government any 
information it deems necessary to carry out its functions under this Act; and each 
such department, agency, and instrumentality is authorized and directed to furnish 
such information to the Commission, upon request made by the Chairman or 
Vice Chairman. 

(ce) The Commission shall have the power, without regard to the civil-service 
laws, to appoint and fix the compensation of an executive secretary, who shall be 
the chief administrative officer of the Commission, and such other personnel as 
it deems advisable, but the rates of compensation of such personnel shall not exceed 
the rates prescribed in the Classification Act of 1949 for comparable duties 
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COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 5. (a) Members of the Commission who are appointed from among 
Members of Congress or from the executive branch of the Government shall serve 
without compensation in addition to that received for their services as Members of 
Congress or in the executive branch, but shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence 
and other necessary expenses incurred by them in the performance of their duties 
as members of the Commission. 

(b) Members of the Commission, other than those to whom subsection (a) is 
applicable, shall receive compensation at the rate of $50 per day for each day they 
are engaged in the performance of their duties as members of the Commission and 
shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other necessary expenses incurred 
by them in the performance of their duties as members of the Commission. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 6. There are authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

(H. R. 3303 and S. 1146 are similar to H. R. 3683.) 

(Comments from the Housing and Home Finance Agency follow:) 


Housinc AND Home Finance AGENCY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washingt n 25, D. C., June 16, 1952. 
Hon. Witi1am L. Dawson, 
Chairman, Commiitee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
Untied State s House of Re prese ntative 2 Washington 25, Dd. ¢ i 

Dear ConGRESSMAN Dawson’ This is in reply to your request for the views of 
this Acency on H. R. 3303 and H. R. 3683, bills ‘“To establish a temporary National 
Commission in Intergovernmental Relations.” 

Except for a nonsubstantive difference in the lancuage in two subsections of the 
bills, the bills are identical. They would establish a bipartisan National Com- 
mission on Inter;overnmental Relations on a temporary basis with a membership 
to be appointed by the President, the President of the Senate, and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. This Commission would study the past and 
present relations of the National, State, and local governments of the United 
States, the distribution of functions and powers among such governments and 
their fiscal relationships and policies, with particular emphasis on intersovern- 
mental tax immunities, sources of revenue, tax competition, and grants-in-aid, 
tax sharing, and similar measures for adjustins; financial resources to the needs of 
State and local sovernments. Based upon such study, the Commission would 
to the need for and desir- 


make specific recommendations to the Con‘ress relatir 
the 


ability of a reallocation or adjustment of functions and powers, as amons 
several levels of government. 

As you know, one of the major recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government in the field of 
Federal-State relations was that there be created a continuing agency on Federal- 
State relations with primary responsibility for study, information and guidance 
in all phases of intergovernmental relationships, particularly with respect to 
government functions, tax systems, and grants-in-aid programs. The enactment 
of one of the subject bills would, in my opinion, be a desirable step toward carrying 
out this recommendation of the Hoover Commission. Because the programs 
administered by this Agency operate to a large degree in the difficult and complex 
field of Federal-State-local relations, we have a special interest in a better under- 
standing of the problems iv this field. A brief résumé of the programs of the 
Housing Ageney will indicate the degree of our interest. 

This Agency is responsible for three major programs of aid to communities 
public low-rent housing, slum clearance, and urban redevelopment, and advance 
planning of community facilities. In the public-housing and slum-clearance 
programs, there must be enabling State legislation to permit local participation, 
applications from local public bodies for assistance from the Federal Government 
must, in effect, be endorsed by the local governing bodies, and there must be 
close cooperation by the local communities. In the community facilities advance 
planning program the State or local governing unit applied for financial aid and 
the individual project was required to conform to an over-all State, local, or 
regional plan before its planning could be financed. New applications are not 
being received but the Housing Ageney is still administering outstanding loans. 
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Thus, in all three of these programs there must be direct working relationships 
between the Federal and the State and local governments. 

Im the war emergency housing program, which now involves the management 
and disposition of some 300,000 units of World War IT public housing, the Agency 
uses available local housing authorities as management agencies, makes payments 
im lieu of taxes to local taxing jurisdictions, and consults with local governments 
in the disposition of the housing. Under the Housing Act of 1950, a large portion 
of this program is eligible for ultimate transfer to local agencies. 

In addition to the programs mentioned above, all of which involve Federal 
financial aid in various forms, the Housing and Home Finance Agency also ad- 
ministers programs designed to aid home building by making credit available to 
home buyers and builders and facilitating the flow of savings and investments into 
housing. The Federal Home Loan Bank Board is responsible for a program of 
aid to home financing institutions; the Federal Housing Administration insures 
mortgages securing loans for the modernization, construction, purchase, and 
refinancing of homes; and the Federal National Mortgage Association provides 
Federal Government support for the secondary mortgage market. While these 
programs involve little direct relationship with other levels of government, they 
are, of course, affected by State banking laws and procedures, State lending and 
property laws, local building and zoning codes, and State and local property 
taxation. 

The housing research program, which was established in the HHFA by the 
Housing Acts of 1948 and 1949, is concerned with the development, demonstra- 
tion, and promotion of new and improved techniques, materials, and methods of 
housing design, construction, and financing. Even this program is involved to a 
degree with other governmental levels. Research is carried out by contract with 
established research facilities, among them the research facilities of State uni- 
versities. Also, to the extent that research findings concern building codes, 
mortgage laws, zoning laws, and other State and local codes and regulations, the 
realization of the programs’ purpose depends upon the interest and cooperation of 
State and local governments. 

The Housing Agency is also charged with certain defense-connected responsi- 
bilities for housing and community facilities. Where necessary this Agency 
provides defense housing or community facilities and services in critical defense 
housing areas. Community facilities and services will not be provided unless it 
has been demonstrated that the local communities cannot with the aid of loans 
or grants from the Federal Government provide the essential facilities or services. 
Before Federal aid for community facilities or services can be extended it must be 
shown that the local governments cannot provide the facilities or services without 
imposing an increased excessive tax burden or an unusual increase in the debt 
limit of the local government. In the civil defense program, in which this Agency 
will cooperate with respect to emergeney shelter and community facilities, there 
is a specific responsibility imposed by law to work with and through State civil 
defense organizations. 

With so manv phases of our activities involving the overations of governmental 


il 





organizations at State and local teveis, we fully appreciate the complexity of the 


problems of intergovernmental relations and recognize the advantages which 
could result from improving them through the studies contemplated by the bills. 

I have been advised by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget that there 
would be no obiection to the submission of a substantially similar report which 


this Ageney has previously made on companion legislation 
Sincerely vours, 
RayMoND M. Foury, Administrator 





{H. R. 3689, 82d Cong., Ist sess.] 








A BILL To establish a Department of Social Security and Education in accordance with the re enda- 
tions of the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of Governme 

Re it enacted by the Senate and House of Re presentatives of the United States of 

America in Conaqress assembled, That t! ma be ¢ da he ** Dk part ‘nt of 


Social Security and Education Act, 1951 

Sec. 2. There is hereby established an executive department to be known as 
the Department of Social Security and Edueation, with a Secretary of Social 
Security and Edueation at the head thereof. The Secretary of Social Security 
and Education shall be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and shail receive compensation at the same rate as that 
payable to the heads of the other executive departments 
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(b) There shall be in the Department of Social Security and Education an 
Under Secretary of Social Security and Education, who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and shall receive 
compensation at the same rate as that payable to the Under Secretaries of the 
other executive departments. The Under Secretary of Social Security and Edu- 
cation shall perform such duties as may be directed by the Secretary or as may be 
prescribed by law. 

(c) There shall be in the Department of Social Security and Education three 
Assistant Secretaries of Social Security and Education, who shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, one of whom 
shall be appointed as the Administrative Assistant Secretary. The Assistant 
Secretaries of Social Security and Education shall receive compensation at the 
same rate as that payable to the Assistant Secretaries of the other executive 
departments. The Assistant Secretaries of Social Security and Education shall 
perform such duties as may be directed by the Secretary or as may be prescribed 
by law. 

(d) The Secretary of Social Security and Kdueation shall cvuse a seal of 
office to be made for the Department of such design as the President shall approve, 
and judicial notice shall be taken of such seal. 

(e) Section 158 of the Revised Statutes is amended to include the Department 
of Social Security and Education, and the provisions of so much of title IV of the 
Revised Statutes as now or hereafter amended as is not inconsistent with this 
Act shall be applicable to the Department of Social Security and Education. 

Src. 3. (a) There are hereby transferred to the Secretary of Social Security 
and Education from the Federal Security Agency all of the functions of (1) the 
Office of Education, (2) the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, (3) the Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, (4) the Bureau of Public Assistance, and 
(5) the Children’s Bureau, and all of the functions of the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator, the Commissioner of Education, and the Commissioner of Social Security 
in relation to any of the foregoing. 

(b) There are hereby transferred to the Secretary of Social Security and Educa- 
tion all of the functions of the Federal Security Administrator and the Federal 
Security Agency with respect to (1) the American Printing House for the Blind, 
(2) the Columbia Institution for the Deaf, and (8) Howard University. 

(c) There are hereby transferred to the Secretary of Social Security and Edu- 
cation all of the functions of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the Department of the 
Interior, and all of the functions of the Secretary of the Interior, and the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs in relation to the foregoing. 

(d) The Secretary of Social Security and Education may from time to time 
make such provisions as he may deem appropriate authorizing the performance by 
any other officer, or by any agency or employee, of the Department of Social 
Security and Education of any function transferred to such Secretary by the 
provisions of this section. 

(e) There are hereby transferred to the Department of Social Security and 
Education, to be used, employed, and expended in connection with the functions 
transferred by the provisions of this section, the records and property now being 
used or held in connection with such functions, the personnel employed in con- 
nection with such functions, and the unexpended balances of appropriations, 
allocations, and other funds available or to be made available for use in connection 
with such functions. Such further measures and dispositions as the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget shall determine to be necessary in order to effectuate the 
transfers provided for in this subsection shall be carried out in such manner as the 
Director shall direct and by such agencies as he shall designate. 

(f) The transfers provided for in this section shall become effective thirty days 
after the date upon which the Secretary of Social Security and Education first 
appointed under this Act qualifies and takes office. 

(H. R. 3306 is similar to H. R. 3689.) 


[H. R. 3697, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


4 BILL To create a commission to make a study of the administration of overseas activities of the 
Government, and to make recommendations to Congress with respect thereto 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Conaress assembled, That there is hereby created a commission to be 
known as the Commission on Overseas Administration (hereinafter called the 
‘*Commission’’), which shall be composed of four Members of the Senate appointed 
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by the President of the Senate, four Members of the House of Representatives 
appointed by the Speaker, and four persons in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment appointed by the President. Any vacancy in the Commission shall not 
affect. its powers, but shall be filled in the same manner in which the original 
appointment was made. The members of the Commission shall serve without 
additional compensation by reason of such membership, but they shall be allowed 
and paid their necessary travel and subsistence expenses while away from their 
official station on the business of the Commission. 

Sec. 2. The Commission shall elect a Chairman and a Vice Chairman from 
among its members. 

Sec. 3. Seven members of the Commission shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the Commission to make a study of the admin- 
istration of the overseas activities of the Federal Government, with a view to 
making recommendations to the Congress with respect to means for coordinating 
and integrating such activities. The Commission shall complete its study and 
make a report of its findings and recommendations to Congress not later than 
March 1, 1953 

Sec. 5. The Commission is authorized, without regard to the civil-service laws 
or the Classification Act of 1923, as amended, to employ and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as it deems necessary to assist it in the performance of its 
functions. The Commission may also contract for services and employ part-time 
consultants on a per diem basis. 

Src. 6. (a) The Commission, or any member thereof, may, when authorized 
by a majority of the Commission, for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of this Act, hold such hearings and sit and act at such times and places, and take 
such testimony, as the Commission or such member may deem advisable. Any 
member of the Commission may administer oaths or affirmations to witnesses 
appearing before the Commission or before such member. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to secure directly from any executive depart- 
ment, bureau, ageney, board, commission, office, independent establishment, or 
instrumentality information, suggestions, estimates, and statistics for the purpose 
of this Act; and each such department, bureau, agency, board, commission, office, 
establishment, or instrumentality is authorized and directed to furnish such 
information, suggestions, estimates, and statistics directly to the Commission, 
upon request made by the Chairman or Vice Chairman. 

Sec. 7. The Commission shall cease to exist on April 1, 1953. 

Src. 8. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to 
earry out the provisions of this Act. 


(H. R. 3406 and H. R. 5879 are similar to H. R. 3697.) 
(Comments from the Department of Commerce and Congressman 
John F. Kennedy, of Massachusetts follow: ) 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, June 13, 1952. 
Hon. Wiiiiam L. Dawson, 
Chairman, Committee on Expendiiures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CuHarrMan: This letter is in further reply to your request of May 
11, 1951, for the views of this Department concerning H. R. 3406 and H. R. 3697, 
identical bills to create a commission to meke a study of the administration of 
overseas activities of the Government, and to make recommendations to Con- 
gress with respect thereto, and in reply to the telephone call of June 9, 1952, from 
a member of your staff requesting that representatives of this Department appear 
before your committee to testify with respect to those bills. 

On June 12, 1951, I testified before the Subcommittee on Federal Relations 
with International Organizations of your committee and submitted the views 
of this Department with respect to H. R. 3406 and H. R. 3697. The current 
position of this Department with respect to this legislation is set forth in detail 
in that testimony. 

If I can be of further assistance in this matter, please call upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES SAWYER, 
Secretary of Commerce 
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Hovse or R®PRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 8, 1952. 
Hon. Wiiuiam L. Dawson, 
Chairman, House Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Dawson: Your committee is presently conducting hearings on 
legislation, including my own bill H. R. 5879, which provides for a study of the 
Federal Government’s overseas activities. I would like very much, at this time, 
to reiterate what I said in a statement I made when I introduced my bill, and am 
taking the liberty of enclosing that statement to be included in the hearings of 
your committee. 

I am confident that you and the other members of your committee are keenly 
aware of the need of some such study of our sprawling Federal Government activi- 
ties outside of the United States. I hope that the committee will take speedy and 
favorable action on this legislation, and will bring it to the House floor at the 
earliest possible moment. 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun F. KENNEDY, 
Member of Congress 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN F. KENNEDY Upon His INTRODUCTION IN 
THE Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES OF A Britt To Set Up Aa Commission To 
Strupy THe FepeRAL GOVERNMENT'S OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES, JANUARY 8, 1952 


1 am today introducing a bill in the House of Representatives which I think 
should be aeted upon by the Congress immediately. The bill provides for the 
setting up of a commission to make a study of the administration and operation 
of overseas activities of the Federal Government, as reeommended by the Hoover 
Commission. 

This Government has spent billions of dollars since the war in overseas activi- 
ties, including foreign aid. Estimates of the total expenditures run from $30 to 
$50 billion. The fact is, however, that because of confusion, lack of coordination, 
and duplication of functions among our many overseas activities no one seems to 
know the precise purposes for which it was spent, and upward of $10 billion is 
scheduled to be spent in the current fiseal year. 

The extravagance and waste in the Government’s overseas activities, both in 


administrative and operational expenditures, is shameful. Members of the House 
and Senate recently returned from overseas inspection trips have many examples 
of such waste—suc as the construction of fine Government office buildings in 


Sicily with hundreds of thousands of dollars of Marshall-plan aid diverted from 
badly needed school and hospital construction, and the expenditure of $800 million 
of American taxpayers money for American coal for European countries already 
having huge coal deposits 

Some 43 Federal departments and agencies are involved in our overseas 
activities. The total of overseas civilian personnel employment runs close to 
200,000. For their payroll! alone, excluding transportation and other allowances, 
the Government spends a half billion dollars a year. 

Yet it has been virtually impossible for Members of Congress to obtain accurate 
and current figures for example, on the number of ECA employees throughout the 
various Overseas posts, specifically the number of foreigners on contract work for 
ECA projects. 

It is obvious that something must be done about the chaotic and wasteful 
conditions of our overseas activities. 

The bill I am introducing today sets up a bipartisan commission of 12, 4 Repre- 
sentatives appointed by the Speaker, 4 Senators appointed by the Vice President, 
and 4 members of the executive branch appointed by the President. With the 
necessary task-force help, this commission would examine and study, for the first 
time completely, all United States Government activities outside this country. 
The commission would make its report and recommendations to the Congress 
1 vear from the date of its first meeting. 
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[H. R. 6243, 82d Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To provide for certain reorganization in the executive branch of the Government in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) there is hereby created in the Executive 
Office of the President a Board of Analysis for Water Development and Use. 
The Board shall be composed of five members who shall be appointed by the 
President from among persons of outstanding ability, experience, and attainments 
in the engineering and water-resource fields. The members of the Board shall 
receive compensation at the rate of $— per annum. 

(b) The Roard shall review all proposals for the construction of Federal proj- 
ects relating to flood control, river and harbor improvement, irrigation, or the 
production of electric power, and shall report to the President and to the Congress 
on the feasibility of, and the benefits to be anticipated from, the construction of 
such projects. 

(c) The Board shall periodically review such projects which have been author- 
ized and report to the President and the Congress with respect to the advisability 
of continuing with the construction of such projects. 

The various departments, agencies, and establishments of the Government are 
directed to cooperate with the Board in the performance of its duties under this 
section. No action shall be taken by the Board on anv irrigation or reclamation 
project unless the planning report on such project is accompanied by a statement 
of the views of the Secretary of Agriculture as to the agricultural feasibility and 
desirability of the project, or shows that no such views have been received within 
at least ninety days after the submission of a request therefor to the Secretary of 
Agriculture 

Sec. 2. As a means of coordinating water development programs of the Fed- 
eral Government and those of the States, the President is authorized to appoint 
Drainage Area Advisory Commission for each major drainage area, The Com 
missions shali be composed of representatives of such Government departments 
and agencies, as mav be determined by the President, and representatives of the 





States concerned. The Governors of the respective States in each major dra 
area shall be requested by the President. to designate representatives » serve oO! 
the Commissions for such ares. The Commissions shall funetion under the 
direction and control of the President in a coordinating and advisory cepacity bu 
without administrative authority. Members not otherwise compensated by the 
Federai Government shall receive $50 per diem for time spent in fulfillment of 
their duties under this Act, together with necessary travel and subsistence es 
penses while engaged in the performance of such duties away from their official 
stations 

Sec. 3. (a2) There are hereby transferred to the Secretary of the Interior 
functions of the Corps of Engineers. Umted States Army. and the Chief of Engi 
neers, United States Arinv, insofar as such functions relate to flood contr und 
the improvement of rivers and harbors (and the functions of the Secretar f 
Defense and the Secretary of the Armv in relation thereto), the fune f 


Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and the functions of the Mississippi 
River Commission and the California Debris Commission 

(b) All records, property, and personnel (except officers and enlisted personnel 
of the Army) used primarily in the administration of the functions transferred by 
this section are hereby transferred to the Department of the Interior for use in 
the administration of the functions so transferred: Provided, That any personnel 
transferred under this section which are found by the Secretary of the Interior to 
be in excess of the personnel necessary for the administration of the functions 
transferred shall be retransferred to other positions in the Government, or sepa- 
rated from the service pursuant to law. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized to make use of the personnel of the Corps of 
Engineers or other personnel of the Army, Navy, or Air Force detailed, under 
cooperative arrangements with the Secretary, for service in connection with 
water development and use projects under the supervision and control of the 
Department of the Interior. 

(d) So much of the unexpended balances of appropriations, allocations, or 
other funds available for use in the exercise of the functions transferred by this 
section, as the Director of the Bureau of the Budget with the approval of the 
President shall determine, shall be transferred to the Department of the Interior 
for use in the exercise of the functions so transferred. 
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(e) This section shall take effect on the first day of the first month which begins 
more than three months after the date of the enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed to cause to be 
prepared for submission to Congress, not later than the close of the first session of 
the Kighty-third Congress, a proposed revision and codification of the reclama- 
tion laws. 

Sec. 5. The water development and use facilities of the Department of the 
Interior shall be utilized in connection with the construction of water projects 
where such projects are to be carried out under agreements with foreign countries 
negotiated by the Secretary of State. In the negotiation of such agreements the 
Secretary of State shall seek to assure coordination of the international programs 
with the water projects programs of the United States. 

Sec. 6. (a) There are hereby transferred to the Secretary cf the Interior all 
functions of the Federal Power Commission with respect to basin-wide planning 
for the use of water power reservoirs and with respect to the installation of power 
facilities at Federal water development and use projects. 

(b) There are hereby transferred to the Department of the Interior, to be used, 
employed, and expended in connection with the functions transferred by the 
provisions of this section, the records and property now being used or held in 
connection with such functions, the personnel employed in connection with such 
functions, and the unexpended balances of appropriations, allocations, and other 
funds available or to be made available for use in connection with such functions. 
Such further measures and dispositions as the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget shall determine to be necessary in order to effectuate the transfers provided 
for in this section shall be carried out in such manner as the Director shall direct 
and by such agencies as he shall designate. 


(Comments from the Department of the Army follow:) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, D. C., June 12, 1952. 
Hon. Wituram L. Dawson, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Dawson: As you know I have been out of town and consequently 
unable to attend the hearings conducted by you in connection with H. R. 6243. 
Since the Secretary of the Army in a letter prepared for you and sent through the 
Bureau of the Budget, has already specifically and in some detail commented 
upon H. R. 6243, I would like to suggest the possibility that this latter letter will 
effectiveiy serve your purpose. If such is the case, I should like to be excused 
from personally appearing but if it is necessary I will be glad to attend at your 
convenience. 

I am in complete accord with the views expressed in the Secretary’s letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis A. Pick, 
Lieutenant General, Chief of Engineers. 


(Comments by the Office of Defense Mobilization, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, and Hon. Reva Beck Bosone, a 
Representative in Congress from the State of Utah, on bills before 
the committee follow :) 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOoRILIzATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 2, 1952. 
Hon. Wiii1am L. Dawson, 
Chairman, Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House of Re pre sentatives, Washington, > e 

Dear Mr. Dawson: I appreciated very much receiving your letter of May 28 
inviting me to participate in hearings which you are holding on June 3 and 4 
relative to a number of the proposals of the Hoover Commission. 

As you know, I served as a member of the Hoover Commission. As far as the 
matters which vou have under discussion on June 3 and 4 are concerned, I do not 
feel that it would be necessary for me to take the time of the committee to expand 
on the views already set forth in our reports. I do want you to know, however, 
IT am very enthusiastic over the fact that your committee has decided to look 
into the desirability of putting into effect these recommendations. There is no 
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question in my mind, on the basis both of my present and past experience in the 
Governinent service, but that if your committee should act favorably on the 
recommendations, it would constitute a very real step in the direction of providing 
this Nation with a Government which is in a position to function both effectively 
and expeditiously. 
I an grateful to you for getting in touch with me regarding the matter. 
Very sincerely and cordially vours, 
ArtHUR S. FLEMMING, 
Assistant to the Dire ctor, | Manpower). 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED States, 
LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., June 5, 1952 
Hon. Wituiam L. Dawson, 
Chairman, House Expenditures Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Drak Mr. Dawson: The Chamber of Commerce of the United States recom- 
mends prompt favorable action by your committee on four of the eight Hoover 
Commission proposals now under consideration. 

We also support the objectives of the other four proposals but have minor 
objections to each. 

The Chamber has long been in the forefront of those who favor a thorough 
reorganization of the executive branch of the Federal Government in the interest 
of economy and efficiency. This position is expressed in our policy declaration 
which states in part: 

“The effectuation to the greatest extent practicable of legislation based 
on recommendations of the Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government should be encouraged by wide public support. 
* * * There should be energetic and administrative actions necessary to 
the realization of the intent of Congress as expressed in the act creating the 
Commission.”’ 

The bills on which the Chamber recommends favorable action include: 

(a) H. R. 3406 and H. R. 3697, to create a commission to make a study of the 
administration of overseas activities of the Government. 

(b) H. R. 3303 and H. R. 3683, to create a National Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations. 

(c) H. R. 3307 and H. R. 3678, to strengthen the operations of various regula- 
tory agencies and assure their bipartisan control. 

(d) H. R. 3314 and H. R. 3676, to give the General Services Administration 
responsibility for the coordination of certain activities in the District of Columbia 

Our objections to the other four Hoover Commission proposals under con- 
sideration may be summarized as follows: 

(a) H. R. 3306 and H. R. 3689 would create a new Department of Social 
Security and Education to take over all present Federal Security Agency activities 
in those fields, plus the functions of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the Depart- 
ment of Interior. We find nothing objectionable in this basic reorganization 
proposal, but feel that any such action should be coordinated with another 
Hoover Commission recommendation—removal of the Public Health Service 
from the Federal Security Agency and the consolidation of all Federal medical 
and hospital programs in a new Department of Health. 

(b) H. R. 3304 and H. R. 3674 would realine the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent; create an Office of Personnel and an Office of the Economie Adviser; abolish 
the Council of Economic Advisers, and standardize certain organizational nomen- 
clature. These provisions are in line with Hoover Commission proposals designed 
to eliminate some of the ‘“‘chaos’”’ it found in the executive branch. However, 
powers granted to the President under these measures are so broad that they 
require a much more thorough exploration than will be possible in the brief 
hearings your committee has scheduled. 

(c) H. R. 2879 and 12 similar bills, would reestablish the Commission on 
Reorganization of the Executive Branch. We support this proposal but agree 
wit’: former President Hoover that final action with regard to creation of such 
a Commission should be deferred until the next Congress 

(¢d) H. R. 3318 and H. R. 6243 would create a Board of Analysis to screen 
public development projects. They also provide for a Crainage area advisory 
commision in each major drainage area to coordinate Federal-State water 
development programs HW. R. 6243 further provides for the consolidation of 
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the civil funetions of the Army engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation in the 
Department of Interior. 

The chamber of commerce favors the creation of a Board of Analysis but believes 
it should be advisory to the Congress only, rather than to the President. The 
members of the Board should be persons not already in the Government service 
and they should be appointed by a joint congressional committee, rather than 
by the President. 

The chamber also recommends that in the consideration of projects involving 
inland waterway improvements for navigation purposes, the views of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission be obtained before any decisions are made. 

Instead of drainage advisory commissions, we favor the creation of basin 
interagency committees comprised of Federal and State officials representing the 
agencies and States which have a direct interest in any proposed project. Their 
voting power should be equal. 

With regard to the proposed consolidation of civil functions, the chamber 
recommends that Congress, through appropriate legislation, establish a consistent 
and progressive water and land policy for the United States before making any 
determination as to the reorganization of the administrative agencies which 
handle these river developments. 

I would appreciate it if you would make this letter a part of the record of your 
hearings on the Hoover Commission bills. 

Cordially yours, 
CLARENCE R. MILEs. 


HovuseE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 12, 1952. 
Hon. Wituiam L. Dawson, 
Chairman, Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Dawson: One of the big fields of government which was virtually 
untouched by the Hoover Commission is the field of State-Federal relationships. 
I believe the time has come for the Congress to give some earnest consideration to 
that area of our Government. 

During the past 20 years especially there has been an increase in the coopera- 
tion between the Federal Government and lesser units of government. This co- 
operation has been built up on a piecemeal basis, each unit of it constructed to 
fit its own little world with no general plan or standard or guide. __[ think it is time 
that we looked over these miscellaneous relationships and see if some basic plan 
is evolving or can be made to evolve. 

I believe we all admit that there is an imbalance existing now between the 
Federal Government and State governments. We hear constant criticism of the 
growing Central Government but we find no comprehensive plan brought forward 
which would give the States the “rights” and the corresponding responsibility. 

We are at heart a people who love State and local government and who desire 
to handle our own affairs. But our civilization is such that we are interdependent 
rather than independent. The time has gone when the eastern seaboard had only 
casual interest in the mountain West or when the Pacific coast could forget the 
Middle West. The parts which go into an automobile come from a dozen States, 
and conditions in one part of the Nation will affeet conditions in. another part. 

So we are faced with a choice of two things. We can either spend our time con- 
demning centralization of government and watch it become more centralized or 
we can begin to seriously consider how we can fit our idea of State responsibility 
into a national and international economy. 

The Hoover Commission made no effort to tackle that big problem. But the 
Hoover Commission apparently did recognize that there was need for a thorough 
study as shown by its recommendation that there be a temporary commission 
created to study intergovernmental relationships. Any study of intergovern- 
mental relationships must, if properly done, get into the field of Federal-State 
relationships. At least it will open the door to such a study. That is why I 
think it highly important that your committee reports favorably on H. R. 3683 
(3303). Weshould move into this study at once. 

I believe also that all of the Hoover recommendations are worthy of congres- 
sional consideration and I hope the committee will move the bills toward the 
floors of Congress as expeditiously as possible. 

Most sincerely, 
Reva Beck Bosone, Member of Congress. 























